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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 
renewed may receive this blank. That does not mean that 
the renewal has not been received. We begin to pack in 
mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the 
renewal may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting change of address 
please give us four weeks’ notice. 





must be sent immediately to avoid missing the next num- 
ber. We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. 
Subscribers should use Postal or Express money orders 
in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
Postal money orders. 
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| If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
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The Price of The Journal 


Published twice a month: By subscription: One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the United States, 
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Philippine Islands. Single copies: 10 cents each. In 
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$200 for New Games 
Do You Know of Any? 


E WANT games that will interest 

and entertain groups of, say, fifty 
people. We want lively games that will 
keep the guests moving around the room 
and break up any stiffness at the party, 

but not romping games. We want guess- 
| ing games that tax the powers of calcula- 

tion and observation where the answers 
may be guessed from objects— either 
pictures or articles. We want guessing 
games where only paper and pencils are 
| | needed, but these will not be given the 
||| preference in deciding the prizes, although 
||| they may winthem. This form of enter- 
tainment has become rather tiresome, 
and it will have to be an exceptionally 

bright idea to win a prize in this kind of 
| game. It may be, however, that you 
| have originated something that would 
| compel us to award the prize to you. 
| 























Each game must be absolutely new— 
new in its idea, or new in its form—that | 
is, it might be based upon an old idea if 
i111 that idea has proved to be a very good | 











| The Next Journal Will be Out February 10 


T WILL be different from any mid-month issue 
that has gone before. It will have a direct appeal 
to every woman in that it will show 


How Other Women Live 


Every woman is interested in how other women 
fix up their rooms: what new ideas they have found 
to save labor, and time, and money: what they have 
done: the kind of houses they have built: how 
houses can be made to look pretty at small cost. 
There will be some 50 houses shown that cost all 
the way from $250 to $2500: beautifully furnished 
rooms: and page after page will be given showing 
how every girl and woman can make her home 
outside and inside prettier and more pleasing. 




















HH one. The game of Guessing Advertise- lf 

| ments was always a good one, but it is | 
old. Perhaps you have some new way of 

|| using advertisements for a game. The 

| Trip Around the World—guessing from 

| objects the names of cities, etc.—is a 

| good example of the kind of games that 

i] are popular. Any kind of game will be 

| eligible, but it must be lively, interesting 

| and entertaining. 

Wit We will give: 

Ul $50 For the Best Game 

30 For the Second Best Game 

20 For the Third Best Game 

10 Each for the Next Five Games 

Ii 5 Each for the Next Ten Games 

| 

| Each game must be written separately 


and the description must be limited to 
| 500 words. No manuscripts, sketches nor 
| 


photographs will be returned. All mate- 
rial not accepted will be destroyed. While 
the judges hope to be able to award all of 
the 18 prizes they retain the right to with- 
hold them if the material submitted is not 
sufficiently original to justify the awards. 

All games in competition must be in 
this office by March 10. 

Address THE PRIZE-GAME EDITOR 

THE LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Bridal Photograph Awards 
N AVALANCHE of beautiful pic- 


tures has resulted from our offer of 
prizes for ‘Bride Photographs,’ and 
from the thousands submitted the choice 
of prizes given below has been made. All 
the prize winners, together with a num- 
ber of others almost as good, will be pub- 
lished in one of the early spring issues 
of THE JOURNAL. 


FIRST PRIZE ($100) 
Mrs. Beatrice S. Godwin, New York 


SECOND PRIZE ($75) 
Mrs. Lenore T. Mueller, Indiana 


THIRD AND FOURTH PRIZES 
($50 and $25) 

Awarded to Strauss-Peyton Studios 
for Photographs of Mrs. Edwin B. 
Smith, Missouri, and Mrs. Irving 
Hedden Smith, Missouri. 


FIFTH PRIZE ($20) 
Mrs. Russell Lord Tarbox, New York 






































SIXTH PRIZE ($15) 





We Want Some Girls’ Pretty Rooms 


~ And Will Pay $100 for Just One 
And Over $200 for Others 


HE JOURNAL wants very much to show the pretty rooms 
of girls their own rooms at home, where they board or at 
college — anywhere, so long as it is a girl’s own room. We 
want just a good, clear photograph; no photograph less than 5 
by 7 inches, and where two different views can be given of the 
same room so much the better. But one will do so long as the 
photograph is clear and sharp, and the larger it is the better. 
We will pay 


$100 For What We Think the Prettiest Room 
75 For the Second Prettiest Room 
50 For the Third Prettiest Room 
40 For the Fourth Prettiest Room 
25 For the Fifth Prettiest Room 
15 For the Sixth Prettiest Room 
10 For the Seventh Prettiest Room 


And all others, which are suitable, in addition to those awarded 
prizes, we will buy at regular rates. We want a number: far 
more than the prizes will give us, so we shall be keen to buy. 

No names will be published in connection with any of the 
rooms; not even the cities nor places in which the rooms are. 

One girl may send as many different girls’ rooms as she likes; 
there is no limit to the number; one, or ten, or twenty, as many 
as she can get permission to photograph and send. But no photo- 
graphs can be returned, and please do not ask us to make an 
exception to this rule. We shall treat all alike, carefully destroy- 
ing all those we do not buy. 

All photographs must reach us not later than March 1, and be 
addressed to 

Tue Giris’ Room Epiror 


Tue Laptgs’ Home Journat, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PostTscrRiPT: THE JOURNAL always reserves the right to withhold the award- 
ing of prizes if the material submitted does not warrant it. But it is just as 
anxious to award the prizes as you are to have them. 











Mrs. Walter Powers, Massachusetts 
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“The Little House” 
is Not in This Number 


ECAUSE in the next JOURNAL it will 
be expanded into an entire magazine 
of its own, the subject being treated in a 
splendidly big way such as we could not, 
of course, do in a department. In the 
issue for March 1 the department will, 
of course, resume its place in the closing 
pages of the first-of-the-month maga- 
zine. Meanwhile it will be extremely 
interesting to every woman to see the 
department expanded into an entire mag- 
azine in the next issue. For what woman 
is not interested in seeing ‘‘How Other 
Women Live’’—which will be the title of 
the next JOURNAL, out February 10. It 
will be a splendid and direct help to every 
man and woman who either wants to 
build a house, or who, having a house, 
wants to fix it up and make it prettier. 


The Lettie Lane Doll That 
is Coming to Life 


E ARE sorry, in a way, that we 

wrote anything about the Lettie 
Lane Doll that is going to come to life, 
for the little readers of THE JOURNAL 
have fairly jumped at our words and 
want ‘‘to know all about it,’ or they 
“‘want the doll right away.”’” They shall 
know, and they shall have the doll: no 
doubt about it. And what a doll it is! 
But it takes time and thought to bring a 
doll to life, and when we have done it we 
do not want to disappoint. All we can 
say to the children now is—have a little 
patience: the doll is coming to life surely 
if slowly, and very soon we shall be able 
to say: Look for it next month. 


The Mid-Month Journal 


EARLY every one has a suggestion to 

make as to what we ought to do with 
the new middle-of-the-month JOURNAL. 
Some like what we are doing: others do 
not. Of course it is natural that there 
should be two opinions on such an import- 
ant change as we have made. But soon 
nearly every one will be pleased, for we 
do not intend to make the future num- 
bers at all like those published. The 
next one will, for example, be entirely 
different from any that has gone before; 
so it will be with the number for 
March 15. With that number we shall 
make even a more radical change. We 
never intended to hold to any partic- 
ular policy about our new mid-month 
issue. The idea was to find out what 
our readers wanted us to do with it, then 
do it, only do it better than they them- 
selves ever dreamed of. This we are 
going to do, and in our future numbers 
we shall adopt several of the suggestions 
made to us. Just watch the succeeding 
middle-of-the-month numbers. 


This Month’s Cover as a Poster 


E SEE Harrison Fisher everywhere, 

but rarely has he reached such a 
captivating success as he does on the cover 
design of this issue of THE JOURNAL, 
We have had printed a special edition 
exactly like the cover, retaining all the 
printed matter, but with no advertising 
on the back. To any one sending ten 
cents we will, as long as the supply lasts, 
forward a copy, packed in a strong tube, 
with all postage prepaid. 
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“DRAWN BY GRACE G. WIEDERSEIM 


‘. 


Buster Brown Makes a Resolution 


ESOLVED! That worry is_ work. 
People who worry have got a life job 
with no pay envelope on Saturdays. 
Worry is crossing the bridge before you 
come to it and while you’re on it and 
after you’re over. Tige says he never 
thinks about it until he gets there, and 
if the bridge is down he swims the creek. | 
I guess we can’t worry if we stop saying “‘if.” 
—BustTER BROWN. 


Old Doctor Cheerfulness 


WENTY drops of sunshine, mix ’em all to- 
gether 
Take ’em with a mile or more of bright, fresh 
weather; 
Twenty drops of smiling heart, laughter ringing 
out— 
Soon we'll have you well enough to up and be 
about! 


Half a mile of exercise on the bloomy highway, 

With a little sparkling eye lifted to the skyway: 

Forty grains of atmosphere, with a bird song 
in it— 

Why, you’re convalescing, lad; better, every 
minute! 


Dozen kindly deeds a day, helping some one’s 
trouble, 

Break and blow a mile away like an airy bubble; 

Good, you’re getting on so fine soon be time to 
leave you! 

To the lips 0’ love-of-life waiting to receive it! 


Morning-glory plaster, plain, on your rheumatism; 
Little glimpse of morning gold through love’s 
azure prism— 
Why, you’re growing young again! 
Say, you’re well all over, 
All you need’s a buttercup and a field of clover! 
—Foicer MCKINSEY. 


MPATIENT people water their miseries and 

hoe up their comforts; sorrows are visitors that 
come without invitation, but complaining minds 
send a wagon to bring their troubles home in. 
Many people are born crying, live complaining 
and die disappointed; they chew the bitter pill 
which they would not even know to be bitter if 
they had the sense to swallow it whole in a cup of 
patience and water.—CHARLEs H. SPURGEON. 


A Morning Motto 


OD’S will, nothing more, 
Nothing less, nothing else. 


Why Not Do it Again? 


bl AT first you do succeed, 
Try again! 
Life is more than just one deed 
Try again! 
Never stop with what you’ve done; 
More remains than you have won; 
Full content’s vouchsafed to none; 
Try again! 
If you’ve won on lower plane, 
Try again! 
Life is more than one campaign; 
Try again! 
Send your guidons to the fore; 
Strive to seize one standard more; 
Still ungained are palms galore; 
Try again! 
Tf at first you do succeed, 
Try again! 
For future sow the seed; 
Try again! 
Rise with sacred discontent; 
Realize that life is lent 
On highest searches to be spent; 
Try again! 


[ve made it a practice to put all my worries 
down in the bottom of my heart, then set on 
the lid an’ smile. — Mrs. WIGGs. 
OR I do know 
God’s patient love perceives 
Not what we did 
But what we tried to do. 


Hour by Hour 


Cc}? broke our years to hours and days, that 
Hour by hour 
And day by day, 
We might be able all along 
To keep quite strong. 
Should all the weight of life 
Be laid across our shoulders, and the future, rife 
With woe and struggle, meet us face to face 
At just one place, 
We could not go; 
Our feet would stop; and so 
God lays a little on us every day. 
And never, I believe, on all the way, 
Will burdens bear so deep 
Or pathways lie so steep 
But we can go, if by God’s power, 
We only bear the burden by the hour. 
—GEORGE KLINGLE. 


| WILL this day try to live a simple, sincere and 
serene life, repelling promptly every thought 
of discontent, anxiety, discouragement, impur- 
ity and self-seeking; cultivating cheerfulness, 
magnanimity, charity, and the habit of holy 
silence, exercising economy in expenditure, care- 
fulness in conversation, diligence in appointed 
service, fidelity to every trust, and a childlike 
trust in God. —Joun H. VINCENT. 
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~” To Cheer You Up and Help 
You Along. : 


.) —leN® Fy --% Ce a om 





OST people have been at some time in their lives helped or cheered on their 

way by reading some happy thought pithily expressed, some bright rhyme 

or inspiring poem. Such are on this page, and they are given in the hope that 
they may make the way seem brighter and easier for some one else. 








SOMETIMES hit’s a mighty good thing to be 
de lowés’ spoke in de Wheel uv Forchune; 
you jes’ bleedged to come up, no matter which 
away de wheel turns. —CaLtty RYLAND. 


F YOU are on the Gloomy Line, 
Get a transfer. 
If you’re inclined to fret and pine, 
Get a transfer. 
Get off the track of Doubt and Gloom, 
Get on the Sunshine Train, there’s room, 
Get a transfer. 


If you are on the Worry Train, 
Get a transfer. 
You must not stay there and complain, 
Get a transfer. 
The Cheerful Cars are passing through, 
And there is lots of room for you, 
Get a transfer. 


If you are on the Grouchy Track, 
Just take a happy Special back, 
Get a transfer. 
Jump on the train and pull the rope, 
That lands you at the station, Hope, 
Get a transfer. 


| Aged rt adgria is catching, and if you go around 
with a thoroughly developed case your 
neighbor will be sure to get it. 


Tee thing to do is hope, not mope; 
The thing to do is work, not shirk. 


F YOU have faith preach it; if you have 

doubts bury them; if you have joy share it; if 
you have sorrow bear it. Find the bright side 
of things and help others to get sight of it also. 
This is the only and surest way to be cheerful 
and happy. 


HIS world we’re a-livin’ in 
Is mighty -hard to beat; 

You get a thorn with every rose, 
But ain’t the roses sweet! 


Laush it Off 


WHEN you can’t make any headway, 
And each day seems like a dead day, 
And the thorns begin to pester till your nerves 
are shattered, racked, 
Stop a bit, get busy quaffing 
From the bottle labeled “‘ Laughing ’”’— 
Get your fill and then start over—it’s a tonic, for 
a fact. 


Are you grumpy? Are you faded? 
Do you feel all worn and jaded 
Every time some fresh work doth claim you? 
Have you lost the thing called tact? 
Try a cup of sunny chaffing, 
Sweetened up with merry laughing— 
It’s the best thing on the market for a tonic, for 
a fact. 
[Et us fold away our fears 
And put by our foolish tears 
And through all the coming years 
Just be glad. 


Opportunity 
HEY do me wrong who say I come no more 
When once I knock and fail to find you in; 
For every day I stand outside your door, 
And bid you wake and rise to fight and win. 


Wail not for precious chances passed away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane; 

Each night I burn the records of the day, 
At sunrise every soul is born again. 


Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped, 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf and dumb; 
My judgments seal the dead past with its dead, 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 
Art thou a mourner? Then rouse thee from thy 
spell! 
Art thou a sinner? Sins may be forgiven; 
Each morning gives thee wings to flee from hell, 
Each night a star to guide thy feet to Heaven. 
—R. B. MALONE. 
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A Blessed Secret > 


iY IS a blessed secret, this of living by the 

day. Any one can carry his burden, 
however heavy, until nightfall. Any one 
can do his work, however hard, for one 
day. Any one can live sweetly, patiently, 
lovingly and purely until the sun goes 
down. And this is all that life ever really 
means to us—just one little day. 

Do today’s duty; fight today’s temptations, 
and do not weaken and distract yourself by look- 
ing forward to things you cannot see, and could 
not understand if you saw them. God gives.us 
nights to shut down the curtain of darkness on 
our little days. 

_.We cannot see beyond. Short horizons make 
life easier, and give us one of the blessed secrets 
of a brave, true, holy living. 





AS2ive of troubles passed him b 
As he with courage waited. ; 
He said, ‘‘ Where do you troubles fly , 
When you are thus belated?” 
“We go,” they said, ‘to those who mope, 
Who look on life dejected; 
Who weakly say good-by to hope— 
We go where we’re expected.” 


Who Would? 


F ALWAYS the statesman attained to his 
hopes, : 

And grasped the great helm, who would stand 
by the ropes? i j 

Or if all dainty fingers their duties might choose, 

Who would wash up the dishes and polish the 
shoes? —A. D. T. WHITNEY. 





AWS old owl lived in an oak. 

The more he saw the less he spoke; 
The less he spoke the more he heard. 
Why can’t we be like that old bird? 


The Four-Leaf Clover 


KNOW a place where the sun is like gold, 

And the cherry blooms burst with snow. 
And down underneath is the loveliest nook, 

Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 


One leaf is for hope, and one is for faith, 
And one is for love, you know, 
And God put another in for luck — 
If you search you will find where they grow. 


But you must have hope and you must have 
faith, 
You must love and be strong—and so, 
If you work, if you wait, you will find the place 
Where the four-leaf clovers grow. 
—ELta HicGINson. 


WE CANNOT kindle when we will 
The fire which in our heart resides; 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides. 
But tasks in hours of insight will’d 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfill’d. 
—MAtTTHEW ARNOLD. 


Just for Today 


ORD, for tomorrow and its needs 

I do not pray; 

Keep me, my God, from stain of sin, 
Just for today. 


Let me both diligently work 
And duly pray; 

Let me be kind in word and deed, 
Just for today. 


Let me be slow to do my will, 
Prompt to obey; 

Help me to sacrifice myself, 
Just for today. 


Let me no wrong nor idle word 
Unthinking say; 

Set Thou a seal upon my lips, 
Just for today. 


Let me in season, Lord, be grave, 
In season gay; 

Let me be faithful to Thy grace, 
Just for today. 


Lord, for tomorrow and its needs 
I do not pray. 

But keep me, guide me, love me, Lord, 
Just for today. 


HERE is my work to do, not to worry over. 
My work, I say; but if I can know that it is 
not my work, but God’s, should I not cast away 
my restlessness, even while I worked on more 
faithfully and untiringly than ever? 
—PuiItiips BROOKS. 


UILD a little fence of trust 
Around today; 
Fill the space with loving work, 
And therein stay. 
Look not through the sheltering bars 
Upon to-morrow; 
God will help thee bear what comes 
Of joy or sorrow. 
—Mary F. Butts. 





AKE this brief lesson 

From the birds’ swift flight: 
Spirits that soar 

Fear neither depth nor height. 
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SPORT 
























DRAWN BY GRACE G. WIEDERSEIM 
Misdirected Sympathy 


HERE were no vacant seats in the 

car, but as a comely looking woman 
entered an elderly man near the door 
attempted to rise, but she at once forced 
him back into his seat. ‘‘Thank you,”’ 
she said, “‘but please don’t do that. I 
am perfectly able to stand.” 

“But, madam, allow ae 

“JT insist upon your keeping your 
seat,’ interrupted the woman, with her 
hands on his shoulders. The man continued his 
efforts to rise, saying: ‘‘Madam, will you 
kindly permit me to ——” 

With another push the woman again forced 
him back, insisting that she couldn’t think of 
accepting his seat. 

With one supreme effort the man forced her 
aside. ‘‘Madam,” he exclaimed, ‘‘you have 
already carried me three blocks beyond my 
destination. I don’t care a tinker’s thingumbob 
whether you take my seat or not, but I wish to 
leave this car.’ 








Why He Could Beat Him 


A MAN who was rather boastful pf his game of 
golf visited a course he had not played for 
some time. 

“By-the-way,”’ he said to his caddie, “‘the 
last time I played here I played a round with 
Mr. Gregory. He wasa great player and he beat 
me, but I think I could beat him now.” 

“T’m sure you could,” said the caddie. . 

“Vou see the improvement in my game, 
then?” asked the man as he swelled up a bit. 

“Tt isn’t that so much,”’ said the caddie. 

“Well, then, why do you think I could beat 
Mr. Gregory?” asked the man. 

“Because he’s dead,”’ said the caddie. 


Let Her Down Easy 


ID you make those biscuits, my dear?” 
asked the young husband. 
“Ves, darling.” 
“Well, I'd rather you would not make any 
more, sweetheart.” 
‘““Why not, my love?” 
‘‘Because, angel mine, you are too light for 
such heavy work.” 


He Didn’t Object 


MAN who was a bachelor was waiting for 
a train in the refreshment-room at a large 
station. It was presided over by a good-looking 
girl who happened to have red hair. The man 
asked if she could oblige him with a match. 
‘With pleasure, if you do not object to a red- 
headed one,”’ she replied, with such a suggestive, 
demure smile that she aroused his interest. 
And now they are a very happy couple. 


What “ Hamlet”? Lacked 


N THE far West ‘“‘Hamlet’’ was one evening 

given by a strolling company, and this is the 
criticism that appeared next day in the local 
paper written by the miner dramatic critic: 


There is too much chinning in this piece. The 
author is behind the times, and seems to forget 
that what we want nowadays is hair-raising situa- 
tions and detectives. 

In the hands of a skillful playwright a detect- 
ive would have been put upon the track of 
Hamlet’s uncle, and the old man would have been 
hunted down in a manner that would have lifted 
the audience out of their cowhides. 

The moral of the piece is not good. The scene 
where Hamlet sasses his mother is a very bad ex- 
ample to the rising generation. 

Our advice to the author is more action, more 
love-making and plenty of specialties. The crazy 
girl scene should be cut out altogether and a rat- 
tling good song and dance substituted. 





What She was Doing 


OW I wonder,” thought Alphonso, the new 
husband who was a commercial traveler 

and away from home, “what Arabella is doing 
at this precise moment. I wonder,” he repeated, 
‘‘what she is doing.” 

Then a brilliant idea struck him and he visited 
the nearest spiritualist medium. ~ 

“What,” said Alphonso, for the third time, 
“is Arabella doing?” 

**She is looking out of the window,” replied 
the medium, “evidently expecting somebody.’ 

“That is strange!” said Alphonso. “Whom 
can she expect?” 

“Ah!” continued the medium, “some one 
enters the house and she caresses fim fondly.” 

“It can’t be!” cried the excited husband. 
“My wife is true to me.” 

‘*Now she lays his head on her lap and looks 
tenderly, into his eyes.’ 

“Nonsense!” roared the jealous husband. 

“Now she kisses him.” 

“It’s false!”’ yelled Alphonso. 

The medium saw that he had gone far enough. 

“Now,” he said, “he wags his tail.” 


As it Really Was 


N THE morning after his first appearance 
on the stage the confident but untalented 
youth met a friend who had witnessed his first 
performance. ‘“‘What do you think of my 
acting?”’ asked the would-be Hamlet. 
“That wasn’t acting,’ replied the friend. 
“That was misbehavior.” 


Another Chance 


ERCY PARKINGTON rose and brushed 

the dust from his knees. Then, drawing 
himself up to his full height, he gazed resentfully 
upon the form of Miss Muriel Muggins, who 
nonchalantly fanned herself the while. 

‘‘Very well, Miss Muggins,”’ came in bitter 
tones from Percy. ‘‘Oh, very well! You have 
spurned me, it is true! Indeed, you have 
spurned me twice! But, though despair eats 
my heart I shall not die! I mean to go into the 
busy world. I will fight! I will win! My name 
shall become known, and my riches shall be- 
come envied 

“Pardon me for interrupting you, Mr. Park- 
ington,” interjected Miss Muggins, “but when 
you shall have accomplished all that you may 
try me again.” 





The Difference 


No long ago a pair of rooks built their nest 
in one of a cluster of trees in a gentleman’s 
grounds. The owner was delighted at the pros- 
pect of having a rookery practically at his back 
door, but the farmer who owned the surround- 
a didn’t look at the matter in the same 
ight. 

The farmer was no great lover of rooks, and he 
gave his sons orders to ‘‘pot ’em”’ at the first 
opportunity. One morning the farmer received 
this note from his neighbor: 

Sir: I wish your boys would let my rooks 
alone. I’m trying to make a rookery. 


The farmer altered three words and returned 
the note: 


Sir: I wish your rooks would let my crops 
alone. I’m trying to make a living. 


She was Busy Enough 


ON’T you know,”’ said the policeman to the 
servant as she was dumping a pail of gar- 
bage in an open lot, ‘ ‘that what you are doing is 
against the law?’ 
‘‘Oh, don’t talk to me about the law,”’ replied 
the girl. “It’s all I can do to keep the Ten 
Commandments.” 





When a Wife is Cruel 


HE husband rushed into the room where his 
wife was sitting: 
““My dear,” said he excitedly, “‘guess what! 
Intelligence has just reached me i 
he wife gave a jump at this point, rushed to 
her husband, and, kissing him fervently, inter- 
rupted with: “‘ Well, thank Heaven, Harry!”’ 





She Couldn’t 


a f. SO proud of you, dear, that when every- 
body yelled at that mouse in the library this 
evening you sat absolutely still,’ said the 
husband with admiring eyes. ‘‘Didn’t you see 
ite” 

““No, dear,’’ replied the wife. ‘‘It isn’t that I 
didn’t see it. I couldn’t see it. I had my old 
stockings on.” 


Oh, Oh! 


KNOW a little country lass 
Who blushes very red 
When passing through the garden where 
Sweet William lies in bed. 


Her brother is about the same, 
A very modest lad. 

He won’t go near a pond for fear 
He’d see the lily pad. 


The Baby Got it All Right 


HE mistress of the house had been to a con- 
cert, and when she returned she was met by 
the servant with: ‘Baby was very ill while you 
were out, mum.’ 
dear!” 
better?” 

““Oh, yes, mum; he’s all right now, but he 
was bad at first. I found his medicine in the 
cupboard.” a 

“Good gracious! What have you given the 
child? There’s no medicine in the cupboard.” 

“Oh, yes, there is; it’s written on it.” And 
then the girl triumphantly produced a bottle 
labeled ‘‘ Kid Reviver.”’ 


said Mrs. Youngwife. “Is he 


THAT 
~ REMINDS 
ME 


Bright Things of All Times That 
People Have Laughed Over 


What Then? 


eS Bishop’s wife addressed a 
meeting of slum housewives on their home 
duties. The address made the home life seem 
very fine and ideal. One housewife present, 
however, said the Bishop’s wife didn’t go far 
enough to help her. Said she: 

“*She’s all right as far as she goes, but what 
I’d like to ask her is this: What does she do 
when her old Bishop comes home on pay night 
with his envelope empty and a fightin’ jag on?”’ 


An Inherited Taste 


Cy evening at a club dinner the boys were 
jollying the fat man about his enormous 
appetite, but he kept “‘putting away,’ undis- 
turbed by the taunts. Finally, between a course, 
he said in defense: 

“Well, you see, boys, it is perfectly natural. 
I take after both my father and my mother. One 
ate a long while, and the other ate a great deal.” 





He Wouldn’t Stay Bought 


GUEST was expected for dinner and Bobby 

had received five cents as the price of his 
silence during the meal. He was as quiet as a 
mouse until, discovering that his favorite dessert 
was being served, he could no longer curb his 
enthusiasm. He drew the coin from his pocket, 
and rolling it across the table, exclaimed: ‘‘ Here’s 
your nickel, Mamma. I’d rather talk.” 


At His Convenience 


T WAS after the sermon, and, enthusiastic over 
what he had said, the preacher prayed and 
prayed and prayed some more. And gradually 
the congregation melted away until there was no 
one left but the sexton. Still he prayed. Then 
the sexton tiptoed up to the pulpit, and when the 
preacher finally opened his eyes not a soul was 
left and on his desk was pinned this note by the 
sexton: 
‘““When you are through will you please turn 
off the lights, lock the door, and put the key 
under the mat?” 


Fooled That Time 


HY do I send this “‘pome”’ to you? 
Pray do not think me sassy. 
But I’m collecting printed slips, 
And I’ve heard that yours are classy. 


What Became of the Grasshoppers 


A LIVE “*‘= will eat a dead grass- 
hopper. A Missouri farmer mixed Paris 
green and bran together and let a grasshopper 
eat it. It died, and twenty ate it up, and they 
died. Four hundred ate those twenty, and they 
died. Eight thousand ate those four hundred, 
and they died. A hundred and sixty thousand 
ate those eight thousand, and died, and the 
farmer was troubled no more. 


A Bit Liberal, but Correct 


AY I havea bath here?”’ asked a traveler at 
the hotel office in Boston. 
“Well, not here,’ replied the young man, 
‘but you may hire a room.” 


A New Name 


A YOUNG woman who had not particularly 
enjoyed her first trip across the ocean was 
of a party discussing the names chosen by the 
different steamship companies for their boats. 

“They try to get something distinctive, you 
see,’ said one, ‘‘so that one can tell from the 
name what line it belongs to. For instance, the 
names of the White Star Line boats all end in 
ic, like ‘Teutonic’ and ‘Majestic.’ They have 
really reached the end of the list, I have heard, 
and are at a loss what to name the next one that 
they build.” 

“That ought not to be hard,’”’ commented the 
young woman reminiscently; “why don’t they 
try ‘Cesic’’’? 


Quite a Difference 


OMMY: Father, what is the difference 

between vision and sight? 

Tommy’s FATHER: Well, my son, you can 
flatter a girl by calling her a vision, but don’t 
call her a sight. 


His Memory was All Risht 


“WELL, dear,’”’ announced her absent-minded 
husband when he came home, “this time 
: did not forget to bring home my umbrella. 
ee?” 
“Ves, dear, I do see,” replied the gentle wife. 
“The only trouble is, Harry, you didn’t take 
yours this morning.” 





Could You Blame Him? 


ie WAS evening in the Nearswelle 
Apartments, and the janitor was con- 
sidering turning on the hall lights. From 
No. 19, on the first floor, came the sound 
of a young girl practicing: “ Ah—hah-ih- 
ah—thuh fluh-how-ers thot bluhm— 
hah-ih-ah!” Across the hall, in 27, 
young Johnson played ‘The Soldier’s 
Dream” on his cornet. On the second 
floor a Polish pianist was tearing up the chro- 
matic scale, and the Higginses had their phono- 
graph blaring “The Washington Post March.” 
On the third floor Ernest and Harold, the cute 
twins, played sweetly on mandolif and guitar, 
and from 96, on the fourth floor, came the 
chant of the Flint Street Baptist choir in tre- 
mendous rehearsal. 

In the center of the building Mr. Tomlinson 
looked across at his wife. 

“Maggie,” he said in a strange, low voice, 
“te-um—te-um—te-ootle-te-o—why is a band 
that beats?—tra-la—tra-la—hit up the white 
keys, pound on the black keys—fa, si, Glens 

“Horace!”’ gasped Mrs. Tomlinson i in alarm. 

“P flat!” he screamed. ‘‘Sound the glad pic- 
colo! Boom, boom!—in A major—hold the note 
by the tail!” 

Then he chased his faithful wife into the 
dumb-waiter, bit off the gas-fixtures, and tried 
to crawl through the leak in the kitchen sink. 
They took him to the Central Hospital for the 
Musical Insane, and to this day he thinks he’s a 
symphony orchestra. 


Wanted the Credit Due Her 


A LITTLE girl was caught pulling another 
little girl’s hair, and the mother was anxious 
to overlook it. So she said: 
“Don’t you think, dear, it was naughty Satan 
that put it into your head to pull Elsie’s hair?” 
“Tt may have been,” replied the little girl, 
“but kicking her shins was my own idea.” 


When the Lawyer Lost 


OW,” said the lawyer in court, ‘‘ William, 
; look at the Judge and tell him who made 
ouP”’ 

William, who was considered pretty stupid, 
screwed up his face, looked thoughtful, and some- 
what bewildered, replied: ‘‘ Moses.”’ 

“That will do,’”’ said the lawyer, addressing 
the Court. ‘‘The witness says he supposes 
Moses made him. That is not an intelligent 
answer, and I[ submit that it is not sufficient for 
him to be sworn as a witness capable of giving 
evidence.” 

“Mr. Judge,”’ said William, ‘‘may I ax the 
lawyer a question?” 

“Certainly,” said the Judge. 

“Well, then, Mr. Lawyer, who d’ye s’pose 
made you?’ 

‘‘Aaron,”’ said the lawyer, imitating the witness. 

After the mirth had somewhat subsided the 
witness drawled out: ‘‘ Wall, Judge, now we do 
read in the Book that Aaron once made a calf, 
but who’ d thought the darned critter had got 
in here.”’ 


And He Ran 


LWAYS something new,”’ said he, reading. 
“What now?” she asked. 
‘ Phd they just made a girl at Smith a 
ello 


The Folks From Maine 


HE Governor of Maine was at the school, and 

was telling the pupils what the people of 
different States were called. 

““Now,”’ he said, ‘‘the people from Indiana are 
called ‘Hoosiers’; the people from South Caro- 
lina ‘Tar Heels’; the people from Michigan we 
know as ‘ Michiganders.’ Now what little boy 
or girl can tell me what the people of Maine are 
called?” 

“T know,”’ said a little girl. 

“Well, what are we called?” asked the Gov- 
ernor. 

“Maniacs.” 


What is a Lawyer? 


ATHER, ” asked the little son, “what is a 
lawyer? 
‘““A lawyer? Well, my son, a lawyer-is a man 
who gets two men to strip for a fight and then 
runs off with their clothes.” 





He Knew All Right 


Y BOY,”’ said a police sergeant to a patrol- 
man, ‘‘you used to say I was lazy.’”’ Then 
the sergeant bent his arm. ‘But look at these 
stripes, my boy. I didn’t get these by loafing on 
the corners, eh?” 
““No, sarge,” the patrolman answered with a 
sour smile. ‘‘I knew you didn’t get them in that 
way, or you’d be a zebra by now.” 


Save Time and Trouble 


“GHALL I have your lunch brought up to you 
on deck here, dear?”’ asked the husband of 
the seasick wife. 

“No, love; have it thrown straight overboard; 
it will save time—and trouble.” 
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For Recipes for New, Unusual and Improved 
Methods of Using Ivory Soap 


Ivory Soap is pure. You know that as well as we do. 

You know, too, that, because of its purity, lvory Soap can be used for a great many pur- 
poses, for which ordinary | soaps are unsafe and unsatisfactory. Some of these purposes are 
mentioned on the inside of the wrapper which surrounds every cake of Ivory Soap. Others are 
referred to in the advertisements which appear in this and other magazines. 


Bath, Toilet, Fine Laundry. Users Tell Us of New Uses. 


The uses for which Ivory Soap is Almost every day, we get letters, telling us of some new use of Ivory Soap. 


particularly adapted are: Not long ago, we received a very interesting communication, telling us that the 
writer, a woman of “uncertain” age, kept her skin in perfect condition by massaging 


The Bath, —not washing—it with Ivory Soap lather, followed by a touch of olive oil. 

Toilet, Quite recently, an architect advised us that some brick and tile, which had 

Fine Laundry. a had been wonderfully improved by a liberal application of Ivory 
Soap suds. 


By “fine laundry” is meant the 
washing of woolens, curtains, colored 
goods, laces, silks and other fabrics, 
which must be handled with special 
care in order that their beauty may 
not be impaired. 


Jewelers tell us that they restore silverware to its pristine brightness by boiling it 
in hot water, in which a few ounces of Ivory Soap have been dissolved. 

A few months ago, a Maryland woman informed us that she had washed her 
Ermine hat, stole and muff, which were so dirty that no professional cleaner would 
even try to clean them, with Ivory Soap and warm water, rinsed them in clear 
water, and dried them by “patting” the fur with her fingers. “The result,” she 


id, * derful.” 
But Ivory Soap’s usefulness does enid, " was wondertu 


not end here. In fact, it is hard to 
say where it does end. 


In view of all this, does it surprise you to — us say that, for every use of Ivory 
Soap, with which the average woman is acquainted, there are dozens of which she 
knows nothing ? 


One Thousand Dollars in Prizes. 


For our own benefit, and for the benefit of the millions of women who use Ivory Soap, we 
should like to add to our store of knowledge. And so we offer the following prizes: 


$250.00 in cash 
150.00 in cash 


First Prize, . 
Second Prize, 


Third Prize, . 100.00 in cash 
Fourth Prize, 50.00 in cash 
Fifth Prize, . . — 25.00 in cash 
Twenty Prizes of $10. 00 each, aggregating . 200.00 


Forty-five Prizes of $5.00 each, aggregating . 225.00 
Total, $1,000.00 


for the 70 recipes, based on the use of Ivory Soap, which, in our opinion, are of greatest value 
to housekeepers. 


THE CONDITIONS: 











1st —All recipes, whether awarded prizes or not, 
which are submitted in response to this offer, 
shall become the property of The Procter & 
Gamble Co. 


2nd— Recipes must be so simple that any ordi- 
narily intelligent person can follow them. 


3rd—In awarding prizes, we shall be influenced 
to an extent by the possibilities in the way 


The contest closes May Ist, 1911, and recipes should be in our hands on or before that date. The 
names of the prize winners will be announced June 15th, 1911. 
booklet form, and a copy of the booklet will be mailed to every contestant. In it will be given the names 
and addresses of the prize winners as also such information about the contest as will be of interest to those 


who took part in it. 


Hints to Contestants: Please write on only one side of the paper. 
your full address — Number and Name of Street, as also City and State in which you live. 


he bretirtLanlle Ge 


Address envelopes as follows: 


The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


(Prize Contest) 


of increased consumption. In other words, 
a recipe, which appeals to only a_ limited 
number of persons, will not be regarded as 
favorably as one that is of value to a great 
many. 

4th—Recipes, telling how to wash woolens, col- 
ored goods, embroidered articles, etc., more 
easily, more quickly, or more satisfactorily than 
the method followed by the majority of women, 


The best of the recipes will be published in 


Do not fail to sign your name. Give 


will be given special consideration. As the 
title of this advertisement reads, what is 
wanted is information about “new, unusual 
and improved methods of using Ivory Soap.” 

5th—Ivory Soap is admirably adapted for the 
bath, the toilet, the nursery and for shampoo- 
ing. If you know of a better-than-ordinary 
way of using it for these, or similar purposes, 
let us have the details. 
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EDITORIAL 


May thrown into consternation and humiliation by being privately 

notified by the head master of a boys’ school that their boys could not 
pe re-entered for another term at his school. ‘A fearful condition of immo- 
rality,” wrote the head master, ‘‘has been unearthed at the school, and in 
order to set an example to the rest of the boys, every boy concerned will be 
denied re-entrance to this school.” 


F sty thrown families—“nice families,” as we call them—were last 


THE “ FEARFUL CONDITION OF IMMORALITY” discovered 
in the school was, as the head master privately explained, 
traceable, as it generally is, “to one boy, the son of a 
‘ careful’ family of unquestioned standing in itscommunity,”’ 
and he had involved the other boys. 

The boy in question was not a vicious lad: on the 
contrary, he was a boy possessed of more than ordinarily 
good characteristics. When he was brought up before the 
head master and the full result of his baneful influence was 
explained to him the boy was panicstricken. 

*‘Didn’t you realize what you were doing?’’ asked the head master. 

“No,” replied the boy, who was nineteen and really a young man: “I 
knew it was wrong, yes, but I didn’t realize how wrong, Asa matter of fact,” 
said the boy, “I didn’t know what I was doing, and how I was getting the 
boys into a thing that I now see is more serious than I had any idea of.” 

‘*‘Didn’t your father and mother ever explain these things to you?” asked 
the head master. 

“Not a word,” answered the boy, and then as a grim look came on his 
face he said: “God! I wish they had!” 

A pleasant realization must it be to the parents of this boy as they read 
this sentence in the head master’s letter to the father of this boy: 

“T can but feel that your criminal negligence in the most vital duty 
that can come to a parent is the direct cause in this twofold calamity: first, 
of the downfall of your own son; and second, of the downfall of each of the 
other forty boys, and of the humiliation in which they and their parents find 
themselves. These are hard words to say to you, but they are true, and I say 
them not alone as the head master of this school, but also as one father to 
another, and as one man to another.” 
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THERE IS A VILLAGE IN NEW ENGLAND where every 
visitor notices the trees. He can scarcely help it! But if 
he fails to do so some friendly citizen calls his attention to 

a them. The people love those trees; they line the highways 
The Green | and their branches arch across the road. Every person in 
of His that town will tell you that “our old minister planted those 
trees.” This minister wanted to do something for his town, 
and each year he planted a tree or two at an expense of 
about a dollar ortwo. Andnow? The lichens are growing 
on the old minister’s tombstone—the date and name are hardly legible. 
But his memory is as green today as years ago—he is remembered by the 
green shade of his trees. Wasn’t it a pleasant thing to do? 

A few years ago a graduate of Harvard, returning to Commencement, 
noticed the bareness of the college yard, and promptly gave a sufficient sum 
of money to set up shrubs in empty spaces, under the direction of a landscape 
gardener. It magnified the beauty of the place a thousandfold. 

Think of the country towns that might be improved not only in appear- 
ance, but in character as well bya similar consideration! For thelooks of a 
street affect the looks of the people who live upon it, and make a difference 
in their behavior. Every schoolmaster knows how the disorderly and 
destructive habits of boys are much corrected by putting a rug on the floor 
and pictures on the walls. The place looks respectable, and they respect 
it. They see that somebody cares, and they followthat example. It works 
that way in atown. Itaffects the manners of the people. The green mem- 
ory of a planter of trees and flowers isa living influence. One of the factors 
of moral progress is local pride. It begins with a consciousness of the 
beauty of the place. It is fostered by every effort to improve the town. 

Sometimes a woman’s club desires to do some good thing, and does 
not quite know what to do. Isn’t this as inexpensive and effective a 
benefaction as it can find? 
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} We ALL KNOW SUPERIOR WOMEN who have remained 
| unmarried. And even when we are possessed of some 
intelligence it is curious how the question will come to 
the mind: ‘I wonder why she never married —such a 
splendid girl?” At other times we say: “ What is the 
i matter with the men nowadays when they let a woman 

: like that go unmarried?” ‘The thought that does not come 
Possible! often enough to us, but should, is that it may be more 
a — difficult than it should be for these superior women to find 
men who are really worthy of their affection and lifelong devotion. That és 
possible, you know! 














A CURRENT PHRASE OF SLANG praises “the smile that 
won’t come off.” But the compliment will not endure 
examination. One of the essential qualities of a smile which 
is worth anything is that it will come off on occasion, with 








The Smile | the swiftness of a streak of lightning. That is what gives 
That Will it value. It is given or withheld with discrimination. It 

means something. A face which always smiles is a doll’s 
Come Off 





' face. Smiling is approving. The absence of a smile 

————====—= signifies the absence of assent. Thus a difference is made 
between the fun which is funny and the fun which is stupid or objectionable. 
It takes courage sometimes to refrain from smiling, but it is a social duty. 
It is often a sober necessity. For example, there is nothing funny about 
drunkenness. It is both vulgar and horrible. It is one of the chief 
offenses of men against women. It isa social evil in that it always involves 
others besides the man who drinks. It breaks the hearts of wives and 
mothers. Any woman who even seems, by smiling, to treat it lightly 
encourages it. Neither isthere anything funny about irreligion. The smiles 
of women seem to imply a common belief on their part that it is manly to 
swear, to have no use for the church, and to believe nothing. These traits 
in man or woman are a menace to the best of life, just as much as disease 
oridiocy. They arenosmiling matter. After all, there is a wide difference 





‘between farce and tragedy, and women whose smiles reveal their perception 


of it are a blessing to society. 


THE MOST DISTINGUISHED WOMAN IN FRANCE, Madame 
Sara Bernhardt, recently said to an American woman who 
asked her about the prevailing fashions: “ Pouf! What 

<= | care I about fashions? Do you think for one moment that 
“Pout!” | I would have my clothes dictated by some one else? I think 





not!” 

To American women who are prone to imitate the ways 
and clothes of actresses here is a nugget of wisdom from 
the greatest of living actresses that every woman might 
remember and heed. Frenchwoman to her fingertips as she is, the great 
actress makes herself absolutely independent of what are called “ French 
fashions,” to which the American woman has so ignorantly made herself a 
slave. With a “Pouf!” does this great woman blow away the shrine at which 
the American woman worships! 


Says 
Bernhardt 





A GREAT PART OF THE SUBSTANTIAL WORK of life is done 
without wages. It is the service of trustees of schools and 
hospitals, of directors of charities and settlements, of officers 
of societies, of teachers in Sunday-schools, of volunteers in 
the activities of churches. Even so brief and incomplete a 
list shows how extensive and how necessary is this unpaid 
work. No community can get along without it. Its exist- 
ence and efficiency are encouraging facts in a civilization 

‘ which some people consider hopelessly selfish. It shows 
that self-sacrifice is a permanent part of life. 

This service, however, is exposed to one strong temptation. The men 
and women who are engaged in it, and who are properly proud that they are 
working without wages, are in danger of forgetting that wages are not 
always paid in money. They are sometimes paid in praise. The worker is 
rewarded with appreciation. The true work without wages is that wherein 
the worker goes straight on, simply for the sake of doing work, praised, or 
unpraised, or dispraised. 

The test comes when one’s service seems to be overlooked or lightly 
esteemed. There are good people who enter with enthusiasm on some form 
of volunteer work, in a church or charity, and do excellently as long as they 
are regularly paid in praise. When-the praise stops the work stops. Then 
it appears plainly that it was selfish work after all. It was not that fine, 
high devotion which is honestly intent on getting a good thing done. 








| Without 
| Wages 








~~ | A GIRL OF TWELVE WAS RECENTLY MARRIED to a man 
| of thirty-five. The truancy officer got after the husband 
and notified him that under the compulsory school law the 
girl-wife must attend school forthwith, or the husband 
| 








His Wife would be fined and imprisoned and his wife sent to an 
Must Go industrial school for girls. 
“That is the sort of thing that makes women boil,” said 


a mother to her husband when her daughter read this 
aloud to her, ‘“‘and I cannot see why you men do not pass 
laws that will prohibit the marriage of children. Now if we women had a 
vote those are the evils that we would get after forthwith, and with a sharp 
stick, I can tell you.” 

“The only trouble with that latter argument of yours, my dear,” replied 
the husband, “ is that this marriage occurred in Colorado, where women have 
voted for sixteen years.” 

“ Well,” said the wife, and she went on sewing. 
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WHEN SHE WAS NEAR THE END of her long life Mrs. 
eo. Julia Ward Howe said to a friend that the world grew 
ot constantly more interesting to. her. Every year she got 

more pleasure out of the passing days. And she was 
Where ninety when she said this. She was subject, of course, to 
the the weakness and infirmity of such a ripe old age, and she 
had to diminish the activities in which she delighted. But 
that made no difference to her. The bowl of life, she said, 
grew sweeter as she drank it; all the sugar was at the 
bottom of the cup. 

This is that gentle art of growing old gracefully on which Phillips Brooks 
preached a sermon entitled “The Good Wine at the Feast’s End.” At the 
wedding in Cana, when the master of the feast said to the bridegroom, 
““Most men set forth good wine at the beginning, and, when men have well 
drunk, then that which is worse,” he declared the common course of human 
life. ‘“ But thou,” said he, “hast kept the good wine until now.” That is 
what we want. ‘Grow old along with me,” says Rabbi Ben Ezra in the 
poem, “ The best is yet to be.” That is the ideal perspective. On goes the 
right life into constantly increasing appreciation and happiness. The sugar 
is at the bottom of the cup. 

One of the recipes for this good old age is to maintain a variety of 
interests. The decent daily paper, rightly read, is a daily tonic. Magazines, 
books and people bring a constant renewal of life to those who are interested 
inthem. One woman, approaching old age, learned botany; another began 
to read the history of Egypt; another raised hens. But each found a new, 
keen interest in life. Another mighty help is social service. A genuine 
concern for one’s neighbors, an endeavor to help somebody, an effort to 
add to the happiness of a neighborhood or even of a household, is a pretty 
sure cure for old age and its too-often accompaniment of despondency. It 
makes old people young. ‘The cup of life grows sweeter as they drain it, 
because everybody at the table is attentive to pass the sugar. 
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A WOMAN OWNS A MISERABLE CUR of a dog that she, 
for some strange reason, loves and her neighbors detest. 
_ Every night it yelps, and if there is anything worse than the 
proverbial drop of water, than the automatic-every-second- 
| How Shall yelping of a dog in the silence of the night, we know not 
| a “Lady” of it, nor do we want to know. This woman refused to make 
: be “A | any concessions to the nerves and the nightly sleep of her 
P- neighbors, because, as she said, she had not been “rightly 
approached,” and, she added, “as a lady should.” Now 
no doubt some of the man-neighbors used emphatic 
language concerning this woman and her dog. It is said that some of 
these masculine adjectives reached her ears even above the yelping of the 
dog. Meanwhile the owner of the dog, who is a very excellent person in most 
other respects, is a public nuisance, and she knows it and simply refuses to 
do anything because she has not been “rightly approached.” 

This sort of neighborly dissension probably exists at this moment in ten 
thousand places. Indeed some one once said that the reason the Bible tells 
us to love our neighbors and also to love our enemies is because they are 
the same persons! Our neighbor is the person whose talking-machine keeps 
us awake at night: whose children corrupt the good manners of our children, 
and with whom we have a dispute as to the dividing line. Under these 
circumstances it is mighty hard to plan a right approach. We know, of 
course, that a too imperative “you must” will call forth an instinctive “I 
won't.” That is human nature. But we lack the patience to go about the 
matter in a roundabout, restrained and cautiously courteous manner. And it 
does not seem quite honest. 

Bother the “right approach”! If our neighbor doesn’t like the way we 
talk neither do we like the way she lets her dog yelp. There we are even. 
But she began it. Is there any right way to tell a woman, as “a lady should” 
be told, that she and her dog are making themselves a nuisance to the 
neighborhood? The essential thing is the fact. The right sort of a woman, 
when she comes by any means to a perception of the fact, will stop it. She 
will not wait to be fearfully and tenderly “approached” as “a lady should.” 
A lady, who is a lady, wouldn’t wait to be approached. 


' proached”? | 








A SWEET WOMAN WAS UNDERGOING the exquisite tor- 
ture of a deep sorrow that was being much discussed in 
the newspapers: her son, whom she had both idolized and 
idealized, was in prison in a distant city, charged with 








The Letter | forgery. The mother is a gentlewoman, of distinguished 
page lineage, and proud of the honor of her family. Her friends 

knew what she must be suffering, and longed to send her 
Sorrowed 





some expression of their tender sympathy; but they were, 
: many of them, at a loss to know howto do so. It seemed 
like rubbing salt into a raw wound to say anything of the pitiful affair, and 
yet, without mentioning it, what reason would there be for a letter of 
sympathy? All the world knew of her distress, and she knew that it knew. 
If her friends said nothing about it might she not think them heartless? 
A lovely woman solved the problem for some of the perplexed. ‘I think,” 
she said, “that the one letter I got at a sad time I passed through once, 
which did me most good, was from a friend who happened at the time of 
writing to be at Niagara Falls. She had been there several times before, 
and I, as she knew, had often been there. Yet this letter seemed to be 
devoted to the glories of the Falls. It was dear! She never alluded to my 
trouble, but underneath every line of glowing description, of reiterated 
longing for my presence there with her, I read the sweetest, tenderest 
sympathy. And now, when in doubt, I write a warmly affectionate letter 
about anything except the trouble itself.” 

It is an excellent recipe. There are some sorrows so sacred that anything 
said about them, even by the most loving friends, hurts cruelly. But it 
always helps, always strengthens and makes warm the heart to get a letter 
full of pleasant commonplaces with an undertone of deep affection. It is 
the remembrance that counts far more than the words we actually say. 
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WE ALL LIKE TO BE POPULAR, which means that we want 
i» to be liked: we want to be welcome wherever we go. But 
ro the average woman will say: “T have not the gift to be 
‘| popular: I can’t talk.” The idea is that to talk well is a 

The Way natural gift. But a clever Boston woman recently punctured 

jn ts avery good hole in that idea. This woman is preéminently 

a brilliant talker, and a friend was complimenting her on 

her marvelous skill in telling a story. Evena slight incident 

in her version became amusing or suggestive, and if she 
repeated a tale told by another it at once took on a novel attractiveness. 

“IT should be able to tell a story fairly well,” was her reply to the 
compliment. “My mother took a great deal of pains to train me.” 

Her listener was puzzled. ‘What do you mean by training you?” 

“Why, my mother,” the lady said, “ believed in training a girl to talk well, 
and she made the art of telling a story as deliberately a part of my education 
as she did the study of grammar or writing. She made me tell a thing over 
and over if my way of putting it in the first place did not seem to her good, 
to make sure that I told it for all it was worth.” 

“But I never heard of that sort of education,” the other commented. 

“ T dare say not,” was the reply, “ but I have always been thankful that my 
mother looked at it as she did. It was not only that I learned to know what 
to do with a story if I had one, but it helped me all along the line as well.” 

To some persons this idea of cultivating what is, at best, generally 
regarded as only an ornament of conversation will not only be novel but will 
also have about it a suspicion of absurdity. But if popularity or success in 
social intercourse is worth anything is it not worth the trouble of cultivation? 
It is well known how clever men like Sheridan and Disraeli deliberately 


Popular 











trained themselves to shine in society as brilliant talkers, and Sir Walter | 


Scott said that when he repeated a story he took pains to provide it with a 
gold-laced coat and a cocked hat. An art which was not beneath the 
attention of men so gifted may certainly be looked upon with some respect. 

The fact is that skill in talk does not come by nature. That is not 
the whole of it. It is, of course, true that natural ability differs in this as 
in everything, but the truth remains that that person succeeds in the small 
arts, as in the great ones, who takes the trouble and who perseveres in the 
proper training. One may not think it worth while to study the art of 
telling stories, but one cannot on that account change the fact that the 
way to success in this, as in everything, lies through deliberate effort. 


IT WAS ALL RIGHT FOR DAVID LIVINGSTONE to cut his 
initials in the bark of a tree on the brink of the great falls 
of the Zambezi River. He had earned the right to do it, 
and it meant something. It made the tree the landmark 











\ Autographs of a discovery. So with the men who cut their initials on 
. oi tes ' ayrock in Lake Winnepesaukee, which thereby became, for 
the moment, the mark of the boundary of Massachusetts. 


\ Ill-Bred 


There was a purpose and sense in that. Sir Walter Scott 
scratched his name with a diamond on a pane of glass in 
a window of Shakespeare’s birthplace. They were glad to have him do it. 
He was great enough to have that privilege. He added thereby to the 
interest of one of the most interesting houses in England. 

But it is not so easy to understand the eagerness with which totally 
insignificant persons carve their initials in public places. Boys with jack- 
knives, and girls with penknives, and both with pencils, take a queer sort 
of joy in leaving these memorials of their visits. A blank wall, the side of a 
house, the back of a bench, the face of a cliff, fascinate them. Even the 
coronation chair in Westminster Abbey is scratched over with these auto- 
graphs of the thoughtless and the ill-bred. The result of this vandalizing 
inscription of empty names is that it discourages public hospitality. The 
ideal of public life is to have all beautiful views and all interesting sites 
open to everybody. Many of these places are in private hands. The 
owners rarely are selfish persons. They are glad to share their privileges 
with their neighbors. But they are forced into a policy of exclusion. 
They are obliged to keep people out on account of the discourtesy or the 
vandalism of the general public. They are compelled to protect themselves 
against the visitors who deface their property: the visitors who post their 
initials. It is a dishonorable list of ill-bred persons, to which no woman 
should add her name, nor allow her child to do so. 








IT IS A BIT TEDIOUS TO SAY OF WOMAN that she can do 
nothing without bringing the personal element into it. 
Whether this is temperamentally true or not woman knows 
best. But the fact can hardly be disputed, when one sees 
the average woman in charge of a meeting, that she is not 
unlikely to be far from consistently dispassionate. And 
yet if women are to continue as presiding officers of 
meetings—as no doubt they will, increasingly—they must 
begin to learn that a chairman is one who recognizes 
always the difference between any views which may be expressed in debate 
and the personality of the speaker who expresses them. Business can be 
carried forward successfully and with the best results only when the Chair 
is willing to accord to the person least agreeable, or with whom she is least 
in sympathy, treatment as just and as generous as that given to a prime 
favorite. As every presiding officer is human some bias is likely to be 
present in many cases, even where no deliberate political intrigue affects 
the situation. But the leader who, in the long run, succeeds is the one who 
recognizes the value of an idea or a suggestion, no matter whence it comes; 
who gives full weight to a view, with no further reference to the personality 
of the speaker who originates it than a reasonable appreciation of that 
speaker’s power of judgment. The impersonal chairman is one who directs 
committee meetings, expedites business, and manages her club for its best 
good, without allowing her personal prejudice to interfere. The feat may 
not always be easy, but in the end it is well repaid. Not only are things 
under her direction well conducted, but by her very broadmindedness she 
also secures a respect and influence which could be achieved in no other way. 





When 
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The House of Their Rest 


An Incident in the Life of a City Woman 
By Josephine Daskam Bacon, Author of “The Madness of Philip,” “Memoirs of a Baby,” etc. 


enough of the strangeness of the situation. To think 

of it, to marvel at the neat stillness, the quiet precision 
of all the domestic arrangements, would have been to let 
her mind dwell on just what she had to avoid. She was sick 
to her very soul of all that the words “domestic arrange- 
ments”’ implied; sick with an actual spiritual nausea. It 
was honestly no exaggeration to say that she would gladly 
have died rather than take the trouble to arrange the 
details of living. So every morning she woke when her 
dreams ended and lay staring idly, through the crossbars 
of the primitive window-netting, at the swaying, sinking 
treetops and the floating white above them, so white between 
the blue and green; and then her breakfast came, fresh and 
chill and shining, with a flaming nasturtium on the snowy 
linen; and thena dreamy time, when thought ranged among 
stray lines of poetry and memories of childhood; and then 
some one rubbed and kneaded and ironed out her tired 
muscles and she slept again. Sometimes foaming milk came 
in a beaded brown pitcher that smelt of dairies; sometimes 
luscious, quartered. fruits, smothered in clotting cream, 
tempted a palate nearly dulled beyond recall; sometimes 
rich, salted broth steamed in a dim, blue bowl till she 
regretted to see the bottom of it. 

And just at that time she was lifted into a long basket 
chair, and, propped in lavendered pillows, looked dreamily 
into the hills and pastures rolling out 
in front of her. Cows wandered here 
and there, birds swooped lazily 
through the June blue, the faintest 
scent of grapevines hung on the wind. 
But no human figures blotted the 
landscape; only the faint, musical 
clash of distant scythes (a sound as 
natural as the cawing, and lowing, 
and interminable twittering of the 
busy animal world all around) spoke 
of men. 

Then one day (it might have been 
a week’s time) she caught herself lis- 
tening for sounds of household labor. 
Where was the breaking, the slam- 
ming, the whistling, the quarreling, 
the brushing and the rattling that 
these thin partitions ought to filter 
through? Simply, it was not. A 
little faint, suspicious worry came to 
her: the house wasatomb,then? Did 
it have to be? Was sheas bad as that? 


Fe the first few days of her stay there she thought little 


‘2S And when her tray came next 
—some kind of savory stew, by now, 
with fresh-picked strawberries on a 
sea-green grape leaf—she looked 
directly at the woman who brought 
it to the bed. 

‘‘ How still this house is!’’ she said, 
and flushed with weakness, for it was 
her first real sentence, and it occurred 
to her that only little sighs of fatigue 
or groans of relief and halting excla- 
mations of ‘‘ That feels good,”’ or ‘‘ No 
more, thanks,’’ had passed her lips. 

The woman smiled. She wore a 
straight gown of white and gray, and 
her eyes were gray. 

“We live in a quiet place,’’ she said, 
and lifted the pillows higher. 

But it seemed that after that—per- 
haps it was because she listened—she 
began to hear faint sounds: the clear 
falling of poured-out water and the 
tinkling of dish on dish now and then, 
and later the soft murmur of exchang- 
ing women’s voices. 

Another day she spoke of the fresh- 
ness of her morning egg, and that 
afternoon she leaned nearer the case- 
ment to catch the cluck of a motherly 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY SIGISMUND DE IVANOWSKI 


hen with her brood, and smiled at the scurry of wing and 
feet as grain was scattered somewhere. 

It must have been at that time that the doctor came up to 
see her, a big brown man, whose beard hid his smile when he 
chose, but nothing could cover the keen, reading beam of 
the eye. 

“‘T see you are doing well,” he said. 

“It is wonderful,’ she answered him, ‘‘but I am sure it 
is not the world.” 

‘“The world is very large,”’ he said and went away. 

“‘And I never asked about—about anybody,”’ she mur- 
mured, her eyes filling, ‘‘but I am sure they are all right, or 
he would have said!”’ 


NZS She was ashamed afterward to remember for how long 
she had thought the woman who attended on her a servant. 
And yet she did think her so until the morning when it 
suddenly occurred to her that it was not possible any 
ordinary servant should be so deft and self-contained at 
once; servants were not so calm—that was it,socalm. Even 
the best of them were hurried and anxious, and if they were 
old and valued they got on one’s nerves the more; one had 
to consider them. Of course this was a trained nurse. She 
had decided suddenly that she felt equal to rising for her 
bath, and congratulated herself on discerning the nurse in 
time, for now she could ask for help if she needed it. 





“If you will show me the bathroom,” she said, “and will 
be there to help me over the edge of the tub in case I feel 
weak 2 

‘“‘T will be there,” said the woman, ‘“‘but I must get it 
ready; the tub is not high.” 

And when she stepped into the next room she realized 
with a little smile how far she was from white porcelain and 
tiled walls. On the scrubbed deal floor there stood a white 
deal tub, clean as new milk, round and copper-bound. 
Towels, and soaps, and sponges were there in plenty, and 
great metal ewers full of hot and cold water, and nothing 
else but one chair in all the scrubbed cleanliness. 

The woman poured the water over her as she crouched in 
the fragrant wooden pool, and dried her gently and quickly 
in towels pressed away in lavender, with the deft, sure move- 
ments of one well practiced in her business; but when she 
lay, just happily tired from the new exertion, among the 
fragrant sheets, a tiny shadow seemed about to haunt her 
sleep. She placed the little discomfort with difficulty, but 
at length expressed it. 

“That tub is very heavy now,” she said drowsily; ‘‘is 
there a man to lift it?”’ 

For the first time the woman smiled. Till then she 
had been hands and feet merely, tireless and tactful, but 
impersonal; now she smiled, and her face was very sweet. 

“‘T shall empty it,’’ she said. ‘‘I am quite strong.” 

Very soon again the doctor came, 
and at her quiet request gave her 
news of husband, children and home; 
all well, it seemed, and smoothly 
ordered. 

Days of absolute stillness had 
broken the habit of insistent speech, 
and many things that once would have 
said themselves before she thought 
now halted behind her lips and seemed 
not worth the muscular effort. But 
one thing she did mention. 

‘‘Ought not the nurses here to have 
more help?’ she asked. ‘ Mine lifts 
out my bath-water every day. Are 
there not servants enough? I could 
pay for it js 

‘“There are no servants here at all,” 
he said, ‘‘and there is nobody you 
could pay more than you are already 
paying.” 

“Then they are all nurses?” 

‘*There are no trained nurses here, 
if you mean that,”’ he said. 

“Then who—what is the woman 
who takes care of me?” she asked 
vaguely. 

‘She is one of the daughters of the 
house,’ he said; ‘‘she is no more a 
nurse than her mother is a cook or her 
sister a laundress. They do what is 
to be done, that is all. Each can do 
the others’ tasks quite as well as she 
can do her own.”’ 








ZS She felt in some way corrected, 
yet it was hard to say in what she had 
offended. But Doctor Stanchon was 
an odd man in many ways. 

‘‘Then this is a private house,’’ she 
began again—‘‘theirownhome. And 
I do not even know their names!” 

“It is private because it is their 
own home—just that,’’ he said; ‘‘that 
is what ahomeis. It is a simple fact, 
but one that seems not to have been 
included in your education.” 

‘*Why, Doctor Stanchon, what can 
you mean?’’she cried. ‘“‘My mother’s 
hospitality cs 

“‘T mean that I do not consider an 
art museum a home, no matter how 
highly the chef is paid,’’ he said shortly. 
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‘But there is the place on the Hudson 

“That is a country club, nothing more,’ he inter- 
rupted. ‘‘ Your mother dismissed a butler once because, 
though he offered eight liqueurs to a guest, the guest 
asked for a ninth and the butler had neglected to order 
it. I have attended her there fora really painful attack 
of sciatica when none of her visitors knew that anything 
ailed her, though she had been away from them for forty- 
eight hours.” 

‘But that is Mother’s house, not mine,”’ she protested, 
“and I do not pretend to keep up ‘ 

““You do not pretend to because you could not do it,”’ 
he interrupted again. ‘‘ Your father is a multimillionaire 
and your husband is not. But it is your constant ideal, 
nevertheless, and your failures to realize it, even in the 
degree to which you have tried, have sapped your 
vitality to a point which even you can understand now, 
I should suppose.” 

She looked doubtingly at him. 

“Do you really mean, Doctor,” she began, “that this 
dreadful attack te 

“*Attack!”’ he muttered bruskly, ‘attack! One would 
imagine I had pulled you through pneumonia or peri- 
tonitis! If after constant sapping and mining and starv- 
ing out the garrison, it gives way and falls defeated, you 
choose to call the day of surrender a yielding to an 
‘attack,’ then you have had an attack.” 

And again he left her abruptly, a prey to creeping, 
ugly doubts. For she had been very sorry for herself 
and the fatality that had stranded her on the dreary 
coast where so many of her friends had met mysterious 
wreckage. 











WES ‘Has the doctor sent patients here before?” she 
asked her attendant the next morning, when she sat, 
fresh and fragrant in her invalid ruffles, at the window, 
watching the poultry yard, which somehow she had not 
noticed before, and the cow browsing beside ‘the brook 
where the white ducks paddled, gossiping. 

‘Oh, yes, often,’’ said the busy sister (she was Hester; 
the other was Ann); ‘‘ we are never without some one. So 
many people are ill in the city. Now I am going to clean 
your room, and perhaps you will feel like stepping out 
on the balcony?” 

Surprised, for she had not seen any such addition 
to the simple frame house, she stepped through a window 
cut down somewhat clumsily, but efficiently enough, and 
hinged to swing outward, on to a shallow, roofed loggia 
with vines grown from boxes on the sides, and two long, 
low chairs faced to the view of the hills. In one of these 
sat a woman, slender and motionless, whose glistening 
white wrapper seemed to melt in the strong sun into the 
white of the painted wooden balustrade that protected 
the balcony. Flushed with an invalid’s quick irritation 
and resentful of any other occupant, for her raw nerves 
were not yet healed, she was about to turn back hastily 
into the room when:a second glance assured her that it 
was only one of her own white wrappers draped along 
the chair. The face and hands that her vexed irritation 
must have supplied amazed her, in retrospect, with their 
distinctness of outline, and she trembled at her weak 
nerves. 

From inside the room came the swishing of water and 
the sound of scrubbing; soon the strong, clean flavor of 
soapy boards floated out and the flick of the drops into 
the pail; from where she sat she could see out of the 
corner of her eye the fluff of snowy suds that foamed over 
the shining bucket as Hester rubbed the milky cake of 
soap with the bristles. Her strong strokes had a definite 
rhythm and set the time for the stern old hymn tune she 
crooned. The listener on the balcony obeyed her growing 
interest and turned her chair to face into the room. The 
kilted Hester, on her knees, her brow bound with a glisten- 
ing towel, threw her body forward with the regularity of 
a rower; her strong-muscled arms shot out in a measured 
curve; on her little island of dry boards she sang amid 
her clean, damp sea, high priestess of a lustral service 
as old as the oldest temple of man, and the odor of her 
incense, the keen, sweet freshness of her cleansing soap, 
rose to the Heaven of her hymn. 

“You sing as if you liked it,’’ said the watcher. 

“And so I do,” said Hester; ‘‘things must be clean, 
and I like to make them so.” 

“Why, you are doing just what we did in the gymna- 
sium the year I went there,”’ cried the invalid, with the 
first real interest she had felt in anything outside herself; 
‘‘we kneeled on the floor and swept our arms out just 
like that!”’ 

“Tf there were many of you it must soon have been 
clean,”’ said Hester, moving the rug she knelt on deftly. 

“Oh, we were not cleaning it,’’ said the invalid, smiling; 
‘it was only the same motion.”’ 

“Indeed? Then why were you doing it ?’’ Hester asked, 
turning her flushed face in surprise toward the ruffled 
whiteness in the window. 

She stared at the worker, but even as she stared she 
frowned uncomfortably. 

“Why, for—for exercise—for strength,” she said slowly, 
and colored under Hester’s smile. 


NZS Later in the dav she moved out again upon the 
balcony, regretful for tne first time that no one of her own 
world could be there to talk with her. Hester—wiping bed, 
chair and mirror with the white cloth that never seemed 
to soil; whipping the braided rag rugs below her on the 
green with strong, firm strokes that recalled the scheduled 
blows she had practiced at a swinging leather ball—vexed 
her, somehow, and she was conscious of a whimsical wish 
that her delusion of the white wrapper stretched along 
the reclining chair had proved a reality. The soft gray 
shadows of early evening covered the little balcony, the 
chairs were plunged in it, and it was with a cry of apology 
that she stepped into a gray gown so soft and thin that 
she had taken it for a deeper shadow merely, and had 
actually started to seat herself in the long chair where the 
slender woman lay. Her own body appeared so robust 
beside this delicate creature’s that pity smothered the 
surprise at her quiet presence there, and the swift feeling 
that she herself was by no means the frailest of the doctor’s 
patients added to her composure as she begged pardon 
for her clumsiness. 

“IT thought I was the only patient here,’’ she explained. 
“‘Miss Hester and Miss Ann have a wonderful way of 
getting quiet and privacy in their little house, haven't 
they?” 


“Is it so little?”’ the stranger asked. 

She felt embarrassed suddenly and tactless, for she 
had taken it for granted that they were both of the class 
to which the modest cottage must seem small. 

“I only meant,” she added hastily, for it seemed that 
at any cost this gentle, pale creature must not be hurt— 
“T only meant that to take in strangers in this way and 
to keep the family life entirely separate requires, usually, 
much more space.” 

“But do they keep it separate—the family life?” 

(‘‘Evidently,’’ she thought, ‘“‘they have not been able 
to give her a private room like mine, or perhaps she eats 
with them.’’) 

“T think that is how they do it,” the stranger went on, 
“by not having any separate life, really. It is all one 
life with them.” 

“All one life,” the other repeated vaguely, recalling, 
for some reason, the doctor’s words; ‘‘but, of course, in a 
larger establishment that would not be possible. With 
servants ss 

“I suppose that is why they have no servants,”’ said 
the stranger. 

There was a soft assurance in the tone—soft, but 
undoubtedly there. And yet what assurance should a 
woman have who did not find this house small? She 
discovered that she was still a little irritable, for she 
spoke bruskly. 

“People do not employ servants, I imagine, for the 
very simple reason that they cannot afford to.” 

“Not always,” said the other quietly. ‘‘I have known 
Ann and Hester many years, and there has never been a 
time when they could not have afforded at the least one 
servant.” 

“Tastes differ, I suppose,’’ she answered shortly. ‘I 
should have supposed that every woman would take 
the first opportunity of relieving herself from the strain 
of household drudgery which any ignorant person can 
accomplish.” 

““Have you found so many of them to accomplish it 
for you?”’ 

She flushed angrily. 

“Doctor Stanchon has been talking about me!’’ she 
cried, with hot memories of her interminable domestic 
woes. 

“Indeed not,” said the gray lady. “I knew nothing. 
I only asked if ignorant persons really accomplished their 
drudgery to any one’s satisfaction nowadays. They used 
not to when—when I employed them.”’ 





8 So she had been wrecked beyond repair, this shad- 
owy, large-eyed thing! She spoke as of a day long over. 
The other woman felt ashamed of her suspicion. 

‘““No, indeed,” she answered wearily; ‘‘that was an 
exaggeration, naturally. But they might if they would 
take pains. They are paid enough for it, Heaven knows.” 

“‘Ann and Hester are not paid,” said the voice from the 
dim chair; “perhaps that is why they take pains.”’ 

The woman nodded fretfully. 

“That is all very well,’’ she said, ‘‘and sounds very 
poetic, but it would be rather impractical for us all to do 
on that account.” 

“Tmpractical? Impractical?”’ 

A hint of gentle laughter from the long chair. ‘‘ But 
it seems to me that Ann and Hester are the least imprac- 
tical of people—are they not? They are surely less 
harassed than you were?” 

(‘‘I must have been very sleepy. I don’t remember 
telling her all about it,’’ thought the woman, ‘‘but she 
seems to know.’’) 

“Yes,” she said aloud, ‘“‘I was harassed. Nearly to 
death, it seems. I am hardly myself yet. I suppose you 
have been through it all?”’ 

“‘T have been through a great deal, yes.”’ 

The shadows deepened, and a thin, new moon sank 
lower and lower. The gray figure grew less and less 
distinct to her, and before she knew it she slept. When 
she woke she was alone on the balcony, and the sunlight 
lay in blue-white pools upon the floor. For the first time 
in her life she had slept alone under the stars, with no one 
to settle her into her dreams or to attend on her when she 
woke from them, and suspicion and displeasure darkened 
for a moment the freshest awakening she could remember. 
Had they really forgotten her? 

No one seemed to be coming, and after a quarter of an 
hour’s impatient waiting she left the long, couchlike chair, 
opened the door of her room and went with quick, deter- 
mined steps down the narrow hall, down the stairs, 
straight to the sounds of women’s voices in the distance. 
They led her through a shining kitchen where a patient 
old clock presided, through a cool, dim buttery into a 
primitive laundry or washing-shed, with deal tubs, and 
big copper cauldrons, and a swept stone floor. But no 
odor of the keen cleanliness she had learned to connect 
with Hester’s soap ruled the washhouse this morning: a 
breeze from Araby the blest blew through the piles of 
dewy crimson strawberries that heaped themselves in 
yellow bowls, in silver-tinted pans, in leaf-lined wicker 
baskets, and brought all the garden of June into the bare 
stone room. Hester’s quick fingers twisted the delicate 
hulls from the scarlet scented globes, and near her, meas- 
uring mounds of glittering sugar, stood a broader, squarer 
woman with graying hair, who smiled gravely at her, 
facing her. 


4% ‘Here she is now,” said this woman, whom she 
guessed to be Ann; and Hester, turning to her, added, as 
one who finishes a sentence merely: 

“And I was just getting ready a dish of strawberries 
for you. Mother has stepped out for your egg; the brown 
hen has just laid. The rolls are in the oven, and Mother 
has the chocolate ready. I thought you would be early 
this morning, you were sleeping so soundly.” 

“Early? Early?” she repeated, taken aback by their 
easy greeting of her. ‘‘Why, what do you mean?” And 
just then the clock struck seven deliberately. 

“Why —why, I thought—then you did not forget iy 
she began uncertainly. 

“There is nothing like the open air for sleeping, 
when one is ready for it,” said Hester. ‘Did you not 
notice the cover I threw over you? You must have gone 
off before it grew quite dark.” 

“Oh, no, because I was with ” then she stopped 
abruptly. For it dawned on her that the other woman 
must have been a dream, since she perceived that she 
was unwilling to ask about her, so faintly did that 








conversation recall itself to her, so uncertain her memory 
proved as to how that other came and went, or when. 

“‘It was a dream, of course,’’ she thought, and said, a 
shade resentful still: 

“‘T never slept—that way—before.”’ 

“It seems to suit you,” said Ann briskly, “for you 
have never left your room till now.”’ 

Then it dawned on her suddenly. 

“Why, I am well!” she said. 

“Very nearly, I think,’’ Hester answered her. “ Will 
you have your breakfast under the tree while Sister picks 
the berries?”’ 


224 .To this she agreed gladly, and found herself, still 
wondering at the new strength that filled her, under a 
pear tree in a pleasant patch of shadow, eating with 
relish from Hester’s morning tray. Ann knelt not far 
from her in the sun, not too hot at this hour for a hardy 
worker, and soon her low humming rose like a bee’s note 
from under her broad hat. 

“The wash is all ready for you, Sister, on the landing,” 
she called. ‘‘Tell Mother her new towels bleached to a 
marvel: they are on the currant bushes now. I'll wet 
them down and iron them off while the syrup is cooking, I 
think—I know she’s anxious to handle them.”’ 

‘Are you always busy, Miss Ann?”’ her guest inquired, 
for Ann’s fingers never stopped even while she looked 
toward the house door. 

‘‘Always in the morning, of course,’’ she answered 
directly. ‘‘Every one must be if things are to get done.”’ 

‘But in the afternoon you are ironing, and Miss Hester 
= you do a great deal in the garden. When do you 
rest?”’ 

“In my bed,” said Ann briefly. 

She was less sweetly grave than her sister, and it was 
easy to see that her tongue was sharper. She would not 
have been so soothing to an invalid, but the woman 
under the pear tree had her nerves better in hand by now, 
and felt somehow upon her mettle to prove to this broad, 
curt Ann that there were tasks in the world beyond her 
sturdy rule-of-thumb. 

‘‘But surely every one needs time to think—to con- 
sider,’’ she began gently. ‘‘Don’t you find it so?” 

“To plan out the day, do you mean?” said Ann, 
moving to a new patch. “I generally do that at night 
before I go to sleep.” 

“‘No, no,” she explained, ‘“‘not the day’s work—that 
must be done, of course—but the whole Scheme—life, 
and one’s relation to it.” 

‘‘T don’t feel any call to study that out,’ said Ann. 
“‘T haven’t the headpiece for it.’ 

‘‘No, but some people have, and so 

‘“Have you?” said Ann. 

She bit her lip. 

“It is surely every woman’s duty to cultivate her- 
self as far as she can,’’ she began; ‘‘nobody denies that 
nowadays.” 

Ann was silent. 

“Don’t you agree with me?’’ the woman persisted. 
““You surely know what I mean?” 

““Oh, yes, I know what you mean well enough,” Ann 
said at last. ‘‘I know you have to cultivate strawberries 
if you want to get more of ’em—and bigger. The question 
is, what do you get out of it?”’ 


” 





\2ZH A flood of explanations pressed to her lips, but 
just as they brimmed over some quick surmise of Ann’s 
shrewd replies choked them back. After all, what had 
she got out of it? What that she could show? She rose 
slowly and walked back to her room, where the bath, the 
fresh, uncreased clothes and Hester’s deft ministry waited 
ready for her. Later she lay again in the balcony chair, 
not so soothed by her little pile of books as she had looked 
to be. Beautiful, pellucid thought, deep-flowing philos- 
ophies, knife-edged epigrams and measured verse lay to 
her hand, but they seemed unreal, somehow, and their 
music echoed like meaningless words shouted for the 
echo, merely, in empty halls. She drowsed discontentedly, 
and woke from a dream of the gray lady to see her 
stretched in the companion chair, herself asleep, it seemed, 
for it was only after a long, doubtful stare from the other 
that she opened her great, dark eyes. 

‘‘And I almost thought I had dreamed of meeting you 
before! Wasn’t it absurd? I am only now realizing how 
ill I have been—things were all so confused. ie 
find that I can’t even-reply to Miss Ann as I ought to be 
able to, when she scorns the effects of culture!’’ 

‘Does Ann scorn culture?”’ the gray lady asked in 
mild surprise. ‘‘I never knew that.”’ 

‘‘She scorns the leisure that goes to produce it, anyway.” 

“Did you give her a concrete instance of any special 
culture?”’ 

She moved uneasily in her chair. 

‘‘Oh—concrete, concrete !’’ she repeated deprecatingly. 
‘‘Must I be as concrete with you as with her? Surely 
culture and all that it implies need not be forced to 
defend itself with concrete examples?”’ 

“‘T’m afraid that I agree with Ann,”’ said the soft voice 
in the shadow. ‘I’m afraid that so far as I am concerned 
culture needs just that defense.”’ 

She tried to smile the superior smile she had mustered 
for Ann, kneeling in her checked sunbonnet, but this was 
difficult with a woman so obviously of her own class and 
kind. Still the woman was clearly unreasonable, and she 
was able, at least, to speak forcibly as she replied: 

“‘Aren’t you rather severe on the enormous majority of 
us in that case? We can’t all be great philosophers or 
productive artists, you know, and yet between us and 
Ann’s preserved strawberries and Hester’s scrubbing 
there’s a wide gulf—you must admit that!” 

The stranger rose lightly from her chair and walked, 
with a swaying motion like a long-stemmed wild flower, 
toward the home-made window-door. At the sill she 
paused and fixed her great eyes on the stronger woman— 
stronger, plainly, for the frail white hand on the china 
knob supported her while she stood, and she seemed to 
cling to the woodwork and press against it as she sank 
into the shadow of the eaves. 

““A wide gulf, indeed,”’ she said slowly, in her soft, 
breathless voice, with an intonation almost like a for- 
eigner’s, her listener decided suddenly; ‘‘a gulf so wide 
that unless you can cross it with some bridge of honest 
accomplishment it will swallow you all very soon—you 
women of culture!” ; 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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T HAD begun to snow again, so stilly 

that the great flakes seemed to float 

motionless in the windless air, and so 
heavily that the tops of the tall buildings 
outside the Square appeared to blur and then 
to vanish in the misty gray sky. Little by 
little the east side of each black tree-trunk 
took on a broad line of white, and mufflings 
of shining fleece gradually softened the sharp 
angles of the cupolaed roofs. Through the 
veil of the falling snow the red brick walls of the comfortable, old-fashioned houses 
glowed forth cheerfully. It was a fascinating storm, and the gentleness of its 
beginning, and the imperceptible degrees by which it increased, and the effectualness 
with which it managed to alter the whole face of the landscape made it peculiarly 
suited to be the accompaniment to a lovers’ quarrel, and in the eternal fitness of 
things one was actually in progress in the fire-lighted library of the largest of the 
square, old houses. 

“But, my dear girl, you must see that I couldn’t possibly help it,’” Ogden was 
protesting, with the forced patience of a man compelled to repeat for the third time 
what seems to him a perfectly self-evident fact. He was still standing with his 
hand on the back of the chair in which he had been intending to seat himself for a 
blissful ten minutes when the conversation took this unexpected turn. 


Betty stood before the fire, gazing critically at the small, satin-shod foot which 
she had stretched out toward the blaze. She was very pretty, with beautiful, 
demure, unfathomable gray eyes, and an adorable little mouth that was willful and 
wistful and beguiling all in one. 

It attested the gravity to which Ogden had attained that he was able to look at 
her and still end with a reproach. ‘‘It—it really isn’t reasonable of you, Betty!” 

Betty continued to gaze reflectively at the toe of her slipper. She didn’t think 
it was reasonable, herself, but then—she didn’t feel reasonable. And until within 
the last two months—until her engagement to Edward Billings Ogden, in short— 
no one had evér expected her to do otherwise than as she felt. She had been so 
completely satisfactory while merely doing that that it had not even occurred to 
her admiring world to suggest a change: which may be the reason why she had 
fallen in love with the honest-hearted young physician who simply took it for 
granted that in all essentials she was exactly like his mother, under a young and 
delightfully ornamental exterior. His mother and his sisters were all very sensible 
indeed, and privately not a little disturbed by ‘‘dear Ned’s choice.”’ 

Thus far their fears had seemed groundless. Betty’s determination to live up 
to the character with which to her flattered surprise she found that her lover had 
endowed her had come very near to working a modern miracle. And that in the 
face of the fact that her spiritual muscle had been subjected to rather a severe 
strain for a system so newly developed. During her father’s absence from the 
city on business her mother also had been called away, and for two weeks she had 
been the responsible head of a house containing two unreliable maids and a very 
old and feeble great-aunt. And she had discharged the trust with an efficiency and 
angelic unselfishness which awakened awed admiration in herown breast. Eventually 
it awoke in her also an irrepressible astonishment that others did not observe it 
likewise—at least that One Other did not show some signs of appreciation. How 
any one who cared for her could have failed to perceive that she was losing color, 
that—why, if their souls had really been as close together as she had imagined 
he would have known how she was feeling, instead of talking as though the 
broken engagement of the evening before were the sole cause of her displeasure. 

Not but that his dereliction had 
been annoyingenough. .Putit toany 
woman how she would like it, after 
having lived through a long, harass- 
ing day on the prospect of a Heavenly 
evening, to be notified at the last 
moment that her escort would be 
unable to keep his appointment be- 
cause of a call to a patient; espe- 
cially when the patient turned out to 
be nobody but Mrs. Gadsby-Fenton, 
who, as every one knew, would have 
nothing whatever the matter with 
her if she would only stay at home 
long enough to allow her nerves an 
opportunity to catch up with the 
rest of herequipment. The frequency 
with which that woman had fallen 
into the habit of sending for Ned was 
approaching the point of absurdity. 
She was not jealous, but 





Over one of her graceful, muti- 
nous shoulders she glanced at the 
young man, who had abandoned the 
chair by this time and moved over 
to a window, through which he was 
staring uncomfortably, his hands 
thrust deep in his pockets. If he had 
not the profile of a Greek hero still 
he came very near to having the 
figure of one, combined with an 
agreeably modern knowledge of 
clothes. His rivals had been known 
to hint that it was these considera- 
tions quite as much as the inheritance 
of his father’s patients which had 
given him such an extensive practice 
while he was still so far under thirty. 
And Mrs. Gadsby-Fenton had a 
notoriously keen eye for masculine 
good points! Betty concluded her 
reverie with a significant compres- 
sion of one corner of her mouth. 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand 
why you couldn’t help it,’’ she said 
severely. ‘I’m afraid I don’t see 
why the state of my nerves isn’t 
quite as important as the condition 
of Mrs. Fenton’s.”’ 

The young man, who had turned 
at the sound of her voice, regarded 
her witha helplessness but one degree 
removed from desperation. ‘‘My 
dear girl, I am Mrs. Fenton's 


physician!” “*Then I was en Idiot, a Bunsgling, Blundering Idiot!’” 


The Unreasonable Betty 
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“Then I should think you’d advise 
her to goin for mind cure,’’ Betty observed 
coldly. 

For a brief instant Ogden appeared to be 
in danger of saying something hasty. He 
barely saved himself by returning abruptly to 
his. contemplation of the snowstorm. Betty 
momentarily forgot her displeasure in pleased 
surprise. It was the nearest he had ever come 
to losing his temper in her presence, and the 
spice it gave to his habitual good humor was rather attractive. Facing about by 
degrees, her slim hands linked behind her, she waited interestedly to see what he 
would do next. She might have been able to foretell it, what he did was so 
eminently characteristic. After no more than a breathing spell he came over and 
laid his hands gently on her shoulders. 

‘‘Don’t let’s argue about it, Serene Highness,’’ he said with his most persuasive 
smile. ‘‘Take it as one of the necessary drawbacks of marrying a doctor. You'll 
have to put up with such a lot of things in marrying me, anyway, you know. I 
warned you of that.’’ A note of unaffected humility sounded through his pleasant 
voice. In the wink of an eye Betty was brought to the very verge of throwing 
herself upon his breast and protesting passionately that there was nothing which 
could be improved upon—nothing! Then he made an unfortunate addition. ‘Be 
reasonable, dearest,’’ he urged. 

As if she hadn’t been, week after week, without eliciting the smallest token! 
Reasonable! His sisters’ friends were that; why hadn’t he fallen in love with one 
of them? Instead of coming and taking her away from people who understood 
her and were satisfied with her? It had been all a mistake from the very outset. 
The sooner it was ended the better for both of them—and before she was any 
nearer to crying than she already was. She freed herself hastily, putting the width 
of the hearth between them. As an excuse to avert her face she began dusting 
an alabaster Cupid with her handkerchief. 

“If you can’t take me as I am you can’t take me at all,’’ she said tremulously. 





Ogden stood and looked at her. Sometimes the touch of a finger will transmit 
irritation better than a chain of words. Betty’s touch had been of that kind. When 
he spoke the effort to keep his temper made his voice sound a little hard. ‘‘ Will you 
have the kindness to explain what you mean by that ?”’ he requested. 

His tone completed the circuit. Whirling, Betty flashed out at him. “Have I 
got to have a reason for everything I do?”’ she cried tearfully. ‘‘Isn’t it enough 
that I tell you that you make me m-m-miserable—and I don’t want to be engaged 
to you any longer—and I wish you would go away and leave me in peace?”’ 

“‘It’s—quite enough,’’ Ogden said stiffly, after a moment. He bowed with a 
ceremoniousness that struck a chill to her soul as he started for the door. 

She made an instinctive feminine attempt to smooth over the roughest edges, 
catching at her breath in futile efforts for composure. ‘‘ The ring’s—at the jeweler’s, 
anyway —being made smaller ne 

‘“Hang the ring!’’ said Ogden under his breath. A second later the front door 
had closed behind him. 

The sound smote Betty with a curious sense of desolation. It had never really 
closed between them before; always before their love had passed through the black 
walnut panels—following, binding. If he could really leave her in this way 

For an instant it seemed as though he could not. Her pulses leaped eagerly, even 

while she was instinctively composing her features into an expression of polite 

inquiry. The front door had reopened; there was the fall of a foot crossing the 
hall; the curtains parted; he stood 
between them, his expression as 
politely impersonal as her own. 

“‘T forgot to say that I left your 
aunt’s powders beside her pincush- 
ion, with the directions written on 
them,” he explained formally. 

“You are very kind,’ Betty 
returned with exasperated courtesy. 

This time the front door did not 
reopen. From the driveway came 
the sudden challenging snort of a 
motor defying the white accumula- 
tion in its path, then the steady 
chug-chugging with which it settled 
to its work and went humming away 
into the distance until even the ear 
of the heart could no longer dis- 
tinguish thesound. Withasob Betty 
felt hastily for her handkerchief. But 
scarcely had the damp dab of lawn 
risen to its place than she became 
aware of the appearance in the door- 
way of Aunt Susan’s stolid Dutch 
attendant, a square, solid-looking 
woman with a square, solid-looking 
face dotted by unwinking black eyes 
like currants. She spoke witha weird 
accent, after a plan of construction. 
entirely her own. 

“‘Six o'clock, eight minute. Mrs. 
Wilcox’s supper. Not ready.” 








Betty finished: her manipulation 
of the handkerchief with such dig- 
nity as she could muster under 
the scrutiny of the unwinking black 
eyes. ‘‘Where is Bridget?” she 
asked. 

“Thursday,” replied Jacobina 
tersely. 

Dutifully recalling her thoughts 
from restless rovings Betty concen- 
trated them on making sure that the 
invalid’s cereal was lumpless and 
that the accompanying cream was 
sweet —a matter of some little un-° 
certainty owing to the activity of 
the innocent-appearing snow in stall- 
ing the supply-trains. Informing 
then the taciturn Jacobina that she 
would be obliged to forage for her’ 
own dinner she thankfully regained 
the mournful seclusion of the library. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 
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The Man Who Owned Their House 


i? ¥ J : 

“fHARLES BRENNER COPLEY, author of 
“The Bliss of* Solitude,” ‘A postiey Into 
Contentment,” and other essays of an optimistic 

trend, fumed unhappily up and down his restricted 

hotel quarters. In his heart was the bitterness of exile, 


‘the poignant discomfort of—to use a homely figure— 


a‘fish out of water. His temper was in nowise 
‘mollified by the reflectioh that he had only himself to 
hy, he asked, had he been so foolish as to 
lease his house for a year before starting off on a jaunt 
to Norway? He might have gone a bit easy on his 
expenses, and kept Bates, his faithful servant, as care- 
taker. But where was the use in dwelling on what he 
should have done? Here he was, back in New York 
four months sooner than he expected to return, longing 
for his home, his picturesque villa, where quiet and 
order reigned, where he could write in peace, while the 
flickering of firelight on the bindings of his loved books 
was like a handclasp of warmest comradeship; and this 
he was denied by that regrettable lease. 

He had been home three weeks, one of which he had 
spent at his club, the other two at the hotel where he 
now suffered in solitude and mental irritation. Suddenly 
it occurred to him that conditions might improve if he 
had a few of his books about him. The idea struck him 
at four in the afternoon, and at five he was in the 
suburban train speeding homeward. 


24H It was quite dark when he alighted and hurried 
toward the familiar dwelling, and the lights from 
the windows glowed invitingly. High over the slop- 
ing roof rose the slender stems of his young oak trees, 
standing like shadowy wraiths—very tall young 
oaks, which the neighbors said needed topping, be- 
cause they had reached skyward so persistently they 
had neglected to broaden out and touch arms with 
each other. As he neared the house he could see 
Bates in the lighted dining-room, moving about 
in his decorous manner as he arranged the table. 
The servant had consented to remain on with the 
new tenant. 

“Poor Bates!” thought Copley with a twinge of 
sympathy. 

While he was experiencing a certain reluctance to ring 
the bell and make his request known to his tenant, whom 
he had never seen (‘‘Springer is the unpleasant name,”’ 
he reminded himself), there broke on his ear twin peals 
of laughter—one a child’s, gleeful and shrill, the other 
only a little less loud, but deeper in key and wonderfully 
tuneful. With an excess of hostile resentment Copley 
walked softly to the side of the porch and looked—I hate 
to say peeked—through a window into the living-room. 

On his soft-colored tapestried sofa sat a woman in 
a thin black gown, a very tall young woman with a 
Florentine suggestion in her coloring. She had a small 
head, her dark hair so closely done as not to augment 
its apparent size, and she wore, in a manner nothing 
short of tantalizing, a very large, black, plumed hat 
a trifle awry. About her slender bare throat hung a 
pendant topaz on a tiny gold chain. All this Copley 
took in before he spied a fat, yellow-headed little chap 
of about three, and it was quite half a minute later 
before he became aware of the extraordinary game the 
two were playing. It consisted in the lady’s shedding 
her jetted slipper with a little kick. clear. across the 
room, and the fat little chap’s scooting after it as fast 
as his pudgy legs could take him to bring it back and 
slip it on her slim foot again. The program. seemed 
capable of endless repetition without palling on its par- 
ticipants, and at each performance there was the shrill 
squeal of delight from the fat little chap and the musical 
cascade from the lady on the sofa. 


NZS Copley watched some time before feeling the 
proper compunction, but at last he withdrew from the 
window and pressed the electric button. The laughter 
within ceased abruptly, and there elapsed just the 
length of time (thought Copley) that it takes to fit a 
slim foot into a slipper; then the door opened and the 
rectangle of yellow light framed the slender figure of the 
woman in black. 

There was a glimpse of Bates hovering in the back- 
ground as his mistress forestalled his services. 

“This is Mrs. Springer?” interrogated the visitor, 
stepping forward. ‘‘I am Charles Copley, the—er— 
the man from whom you leased this house.” 

““Oh—Mr. Copley, of course!’’ exclaimed the tenant 
in a voice that accorded perfectly with her laugh. 
*“Won’t youcomein?”’ Sheextended her hand instantly 
with a manner something like that of a charming boy. 
She was quite as tall as Copley, too, and looked straight 
into his eyes. 

Copley followed her into his beloved living-room, 
feeling painfully the incongruousness of being welcomed 
by a stranger into his own house. 

‘| have a request to make, Mrs. Springer,”’ he began 
as she turned and looked at him. 

‘Then please sit down while you tell me what it 
is,"’ she said hospitably, and seated herself in Copley’s 
favorite winged chair. 

Copley followed her example, hesitatingly. ‘‘T re- 
turned from my trip sooner than I expected,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘and I’m sort of camping out at a hotel 
in town until I—until the year is up. I thought I'd 
come out and ask you to let me take back a few of my 
books. You wouldn't mind?” 

‘“Mind? How absurd!" Her frank smile put him 
instantly at ease. 

‘““You are very kind. 
what I want?” 

She made a little gesture of gracious consent, and 
Copley went to the bookshelves which lined the walls. 
Mrs. Springer removed her hat and gave her dark hair 
little deft touches, moving as she did so about the room, 
straightening a picture here and a cushion there and 
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humming softly under her breath. The fat little fellow 


followed her around, clinging to her trailing skirts and 
peering curiously at the stranger. 

Copley selected several volumes with care, and in so 
doing his eye fell upon a vacant space. He knew what 
belonged there: it was Motley’s ‘‘Dutch Republic,” 
and he was momentarily annoyed to find it missing. 
Even as his forehead contracted involuntarily Mrs. 
Springer perceived his discovery. 

‘You want the big book that goes there?”’ she asked. 
“T’ll get it for you; I took it out the other day.” 

“You are reading it?’’ inquired Copley, looking at 
her interestedly. 

‘No, indeed,” she said with engaging candor. ‘‘ But 
the baby broke his high-chair and that is one of the 
books he has been sitting on at the table ever since. 
I'll get it for you and put the dictionary in its place.” 


\&ZH Copley coughed spontaneously. ‘‘Thanks; but 
really I don’t want it now,” he answered, his face still 
breaking into mirth. Out of the corner of his eye he 
could see that the little chap had scurried into the 
dining-room and was now sitting on his elevated perch, 
holding on with both hands to the books beneath him 
and regarding the intruder with hostile eyes. 

Some one was coming down the stairs to his right, 
some one who walked slowly and breathed audi- 
bly. He turned as an elderly lady of very English 
appearance entered the room. 

““My aunt, Mrs. Todd, Mr. Copley,” said Mrs. 
Springer, as the elderly lady stopped stock still in the 
archway and regarded him with marked suspicion. 
“You know it is Mr. Copley who owns the house, Aunt 
Emma,” added the younger woman. 

“Oh!” Mrs. Todd bowed stiffly. ‘‘Then I presume 
he is coming to take it back again. I, for one, shall be 
extremely glad.” 

“Oh, I assure you!” stammered Copley, turning red. 

“The year isn’t up, Aunt Emma,” explained Mrs. 
Springer hastily. ‘‘ You know you never did understand 
about a lease.” 

“Oh, the lease!’’ remarked the elderly lady darkly, 
and seated herself with an air of ponderous finality. 

At the same moment the immaculate Bates ap- 
peared at the dining-room door. ‘Dinner is served, 
Mrs. Springer,’’ he said. 

Copley went over and shook hands with the faithful 
servant, who was becomingly pleased at seeing his old 
master, then hurriedly picked up what books he had 
chosen, and held out his hand to bid Mrs. Springer 
good-by. 

“Oh, but you’re not to hurry off like this,’ she 
insisted earnestly. ‘‘ You are going to stay and have 
dinner with us.’’ Then, as Copley demurred, she added, 
“‘T shall feel hurt if you don’t,’”’ and a few minutes later, 
without in the least knowing how it happened, the owner 
of the house was seated at his table on the right of 
his charming tenant, with Bates, noiseless and perfect 
as of old, placing his soup before him. 


NZS Conversation was somewhat broken by frequent 
corrections and adjurations addressed to the youthful 
scion across the’ table, but it was pleasanter so, for 
formality was thereby rendered impossible. 

‘Spaghetti, Aunt Emma?”’ suggested Mrs. Springer 
presently, after Bates had been for some minutes 
tendering the dish to that unobservant lady. 

“‘No, not for me,’’ said Mrs. Todd religiously. She 
turned to Copley, toward whom she was warming by 
degrees. 

““None of my niece’s English relatives ever cared for 
spaghetti,’’ she remarked agreeably. ‘‘She gets the 
taste entirely from the Italian side of her family.” 

“Ttalian?’’ repeated Copley, looking with interest 
at his graceful hostess. The Florentine suggestion 
struck him anew. 

She nodded brightly. ‘‘My name was Francesca 
Leonardi,” she said. ‘‘It was my mother who was 
English. But Captain Springer, my husband, was 
American, and for that reason | am bringing up my son 
in thiscountry. Remington, you are spilling milk down 
the front of your frock!” 

She leaned forward and wiped the boy’s fat chin with 
her lacy handkerchief. 

Copley found himself watching the urchin closely, 
although he was, not especially fond of children, and 
speculating on what percentage of each spoonful of 
porridge he would manage to’convey to his interior. 

‘We must learn some time, mustn’t we, Remmy, old 
boy?” said his mother gayly. ‘‘ There, it’s too bad that 
spoonful went astray, isn’t it?”’ 


\&48 Young Remington finished his porridge and 
scraped the bottom so vigorously that he sent the 
bowl caroming on the floor. 

Bates entered with no show of surprise and as he 
removed the uninjured bowl to the kitchen Copley 
was astonished to see on his face a smile. of good- 
humored, almost pleased indulgence. Bates, of all 
men, that stern apostle of law and order! . 

‘It’s too good of you to give me the double pleas- 
ure of knowing you and dining in my home again,”’ 
remarked Copley to his hostess a moment later. ‘I 
don’t mind telling you I’ve been pretty lonely the last 
few weeks. I hope you'll let me come again?”’ 

“Of course,” replied Mrs. Springer at once, and then 
to Copley’s surprise the two women looked suddenly at 
each other as if the same thought had struck them 
simultaneously. : 

After a few seconds Mrs. Todd nodded slightly to 
her niece as if to say, ‘“‘ You speak.” 

Immediately Mrs. Springer leaned toward her guest 
with her characteristic frank directness. ‘“‘If you care 
to,” she said, ‘‘we would be glad to let you come and 
stay here until our lease is up. You could have your 
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own bedroom, and Aunt Emma would be so relieved at 
the idea of having a man in the house.” 

Copley gasped. 

“‘T might as well tell you,’”’ said Mrs. Todd impress- 
ively, ‘‘that I haven’t had an easy moment since I 
came to this dreadful, lonely place.” 

“But it will put your arrangements out,’’ suggested 
Copley, struggling with the first shock of surprise. 
His hostess waved the objection aside as unworthy 
of notice. ‘‘Then—then—I shall be delighted beyond 
words to come.”’ 

Copley wondered afterward how he decided so sud- 
denly. He knew only that the chance of escape from 
the dreary hotel overwhelmed him with grateful relief. 
When he left the train that night and walked briskly 
along Park Avenue he found himself whistling with 
boyish elation. Then he chided himself for his enthusi- 
asm. ‘I shall probably find it trying,” he reflected. 
“Mrs. Springer, although an unusual and certainly 
most attractive woman, probably leaves the house- 
keeping cares to her aunt, and I have misgivings as to 
the pleasantness of an Aunt Emma régime. Moreover, 
there is the child, who undoubtedly turns everything 
awry.” He winced slightly at the thought. ‘‘But I 
shall sleep in my own bed again, at any rate,’’ he ended 
more cheerfully. 


22S Next afternoon he moved home, bag and bag- 
gage. His old room was just as he had left it except 
for a train of cars wrecked across the middle of the floor 
and the ruined heaps of a block castle. These Mrs. 
Springer removed apologetically. 

“T have told Remington not to play in here,’ she 
said, shaking her head in slight annoyance. ‘I’ve never 
used this room because Aunt Emma insisted on my 
occupying the cne adjoining hers. I’ve a few things in 
the closet, though, which I'll take out.” 

She opened the door and removed some diaphanous- 
looking gowns, which she flung over her arms. 

“‘Couldn’t you leave them?” besought Copley. ‘I 
feel like a brute, disarranging things this way.” 

“‘Ridiculous,”’ she laughed. ‘I will leave the band- 
boxes, though, if you don’t mind. There are four of 
them and they go so comfortably on that broad shelf.” 

She disappeared from the room ina swirl of draperies, 
and Copley fell to work unpacking his trunk. Having 
arranged his clothes carefully on their hangers he went 
out for a-ramble in the woods near the house. An idea 
for an essay was forming in his mind, and the quiet and 
solitude were just what he wanted to mature it. He 
returned in good spirits, which steadily rose during the 
progress of an unexceptionable dinner. 

Directly the meal was finished Mrs. Springer vanished 
to the upper regions to put the protesting Remington 
to bed, and as she did not return soon, and as Mrs. Todd 
was growing garrulous on the subject of the superior 
way they did things in general in England, Copley 
excused himself early and went to his room for a re- 
freshing night’s sleep. 

There was something dark and bulky in the water- 
pitcher, something oozing and repulsive, which investi- 
gation revealed to be a toy elephant, water-soaked and 
shapeless. Copley removed the soggy thing shudder- 
ingly, wrapped it,in a towel and conveyed it down the 
back stairs to the kitchen. He would not for the world 
have let Mrs. Springer know of it, but the longing 
for his old servant’s sympathy was not to be resisted. 
“‘See, Bates, what I found in my water-jug!” he said 
impressively, displaying the contents of the towel. 

Bates paused, a half-wiped plate in hand, and 
regarded the dripping thing wonderingly. Then his 
face broke into a gentle smile. ‘‘ That little tyke, ’e’s 
into everything, sir,’ he said, wagging his head admir- 
ingly. ‘‘ Cook says she finds ’is toys in the flour-bin, sir. 
What it is to ’ave a biby in the house, sir, to be sure!”’ 

Copley gazed at him a moment in speechless amaze- 
ment. Then he laid the elephant on the drainboard 
and walked back upstairs, feeling hurt and betrayed. 


NZS For five years it had been the daily habit of Bates’ 


to come up at half-past seven to wake his master and 
turnon his bath. The morning after Copley’s return he 
awoke at the usual hour and lay drowsily, happily wait- 
ing for the customary summons. Presently the door 
opened and he unclosed one eye to bid his servant good- 
morning, magnanimously prepared to overlook the lack 
of sympathy of the evening before. But it was not 
Bates; instead, a small, rather globular figure in a very 
full, pale-blue night garment pressed into the room 
without hesitation and advanced boldly to the side of 
the bed. 

‘““You’re in my autermobile,”’ announced the intruder 
accusingly. ‘‘Git out.” 

““What?” asked Copley, surprised. 

“‘T don’t ‘low anybody in my autermobile,’’ continued 
young Springer. ‘I rides in it myself ev’ry morning. 
Git out.” 

“Why not take me for a ride while you drive?” 
suggested Copley in a conciliatory tone. 

The chauffeur appeared to consider this a moment, 
and was in the act of consenting and climbing into 
the machine when a musical voice from without called 
importunately. 

“Is Remington bothering you, Mr. Copley?”’ said 
Mrs. Springer. ‘‘If he is would you mind just setting 
him outside the door? It is quicker than waiting for 
him to come, and I want to dress him.” 

Slipping into a bathrobe Copley complied. Young 
Remington beamed on him as on a fellow-conspirator. 

‘We'll go ridin’ tomorrow,” he promised cheerfully. 

Copley heaved a deep sigh, and, noticing by his clock 
that his rising hour was passed, he turned on his bath, 
thinking sad thoughts about the disloyalty of servants. 
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The Story of a Wife Who Had Ambition for Her Husband 


ATHER!” 
r The man made an inarticulate sound of dissent and 
went on writing. The childish voice lapsed into 
silence, though there was heard again and again a murmur 
of protest, and at length the same tones spoke once more: 

‘Father, are you ready for me yet?” 

“Not just now, Laddie, not just now. Wait till I’ve 
finished my work. I'll give you my full attention then.” 
Hetherington’s smile was wan, though full of eager antici- 
pation. 

The light, detaining hand, with something of baby- 
hood yet lingering in its contour, was lifted from the too 
white man-hand, which, freed, continued to glide: with 
machinelike precision back and forth across the closely 
written page. The interrupter returned to his book on the 
floor. Hetherington, laboring, gray-faced and resolute, 
at the brief before him, was acutely and continually con- 
scious of the presence of his boy. The child’s soft breath- 
ing came to him rhythmically. Seen from a corner of his 
eye, all out of focus and blurred, Laddie’s figure was but 
a shadow by the table-leg; yet every now and then 
Hetherington glimpsed the justly proportioned, bent head. 
Yearning, his fingers wandered toward it, hesitated, and 
were sharply recalled; if he began playing with Laddie he 
would never finish the brief, and the brief must be done. 


ZH? Remote, cut off, the square, bare tower room rose 
from the front angle of a big, ostentatious dwelling, the 
sort of house that American newspapers are fond of allud- 
ing toasa ‘“‘mansion.’’ Below this quiet chamber the fur- 
nishings were resplendent to a degree which bordered on 
flamboyance, over-ample, ornate, everywhere a hard glit- 
ter of color, an unrestful complexity of line. Hetherington, 
in his povertystricken boyhood, had never dreamed of 
being master of such a home. Barely forty-five, he was 
already a lawyer of more than State-wide reputation, and 
prominently mentioned for the Governorship; yet, some- 
how, it was all unsatisfying. The dearly bought luxuries 
were not what he had thought they would be, nor were 
the honors and positions. These latter Roberta, his wife, 
smilingly maintained to be her doing. Money he might 
earn, but his personal and political advancement she 
claimed to have purchased by means of much wire-pulling 
in connection with her presidential offices in several 
women’s clubs, and her other petty and multifarious social 
activities. But the cost of it was visible in his face. Some- 
times it seemed to him that there might have been a 
balancing payment incoin other than his life had offered — 
a return which would have made all these labors light. 
Roberta—there was the leak, the bottomless, spiritual 
gulf which no giving of his could fill up, and from which 


nothing ever came back to him. He had married, earls 


a young creature whose exquisite beauty seemed to ho 

all that his starved life had denied him. He recalled the 
first days of that marriage, and Roberta—a little, slim bud 
of a girl whom he had hoped to see bloom into wonderful 
womanhood and motherhood, his children about her. 
Memory of it took him by the throat with its awful 
sweetness, and even after all these years, with an 
insupportable sense of loss, of denial. Throughout his 
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struggling young manhood there was room for but this 
one deep, narrow passion, mysterious even to himself, 
enfolding the passion of fatherhood, turned back upon 
him now in a destroying flood. Sometimes he looked at 
the pretty, peevish woman who ruled his house and 
ordered his days, saw her strung, like an idol, with 
jeweled ornaments, and felt that in her was the grave 
of that other Roberta he had loved. From a melody 
and a delight she had become to him as a discord, a 
thing of pain that whipped him to this bare room 
and—Laddie. 

For Roberta had never flowered. The thought once 
more returned to him insistently, bitterly. Today, as she 
bustled over her clubs and her teas, busily forwarding her 
husband’s career, she was still the little girl playing at 
dolls. With a sigh he resolutely put away from him the 
question of Roberta and her relation to his life. God let 
women be like that; surely, then, their being so subserved 
some divine purpose. But it was beyond him. Perhaps 
the explanation lay in that long period of ill health. 
Through that time she had taken delight in the number 
of her doctors and the operations which, one after another, 
became necessary. And when she won something like 
health she expressed satisfaction that those years of 
invalidism had denied them children. She would escape 
at least one portion of woman’s world-old heritage of 
suffering, and never grow old and ugly from fussing over 
cross babies that kept one awake at night. Then think 
of the expense of it! She failed to see where babies 
recompensed for the pleasures denied to the parents 
through a fast-increasing, much-demanding family. 

Hetherington thought of the expense. But for what 
was he laboring? He well knew that a houseful of 
romping, stamping boys would have cost him personally 
less than his solitary grandeur. That was in the time 
before Laddie came, back in the days when he used to 
look with hungry, covetous eyes at the children of his 
friends—at the rough, tough youngsters of Irish laborers 
in the tumble-down shanties of squalid streets far from 
his mansion—and to suffer an intolerable pang whenever 
his eyes beheld a mother with a babe on her arm. 


ZS The brief was done; he turned to the patient, 
small figure in the shadow of the table. 

“T’m ready for you now, Laddie—what is it this 
afternoon?”’ 

Like a bow released the slim little form sprang erect. 
The boy stood between his father’s knees and began 
to speak slowly, with a curious, lingering distinctness— 
it was almost as though one were recollecting the words 
rather than hearing them. 

“Do you know what day this is? I’m ten years old 
today, Father—did you remember that?” 

Hetherington had not recollected, and he came back 
to the knowledge with a sort of jerk. 

‘*Why, so you are,”’ he assented, smoothing the shapely 
head and slipping two fingers inside the neck of the 
blouse to lay them against the warm little body. ‘‘Such 
a fine, big boy for ten years, too—almost a man,”’ he 
whispered fondly, and then fell to brooding. 


The child watched him, raising a hand to trace a line 
across the shaven cheek. 

“‘Don’t look so solemn,’’ Laddie remonstrated. 

Hetherington smiled obediently. 

““Ten years,” he repeated; ‘‘yes, it must be that much, 
for | remember it was just after the big bridge case 
and—and things weren’t going very well with me. I 
think your coming saved my life, Laddie; or’’—and now 
his smile held the pathos of tears—‘‘or my reason.”’ 

‘Ten years is pretty old, isn’t it, Father?”’ The firmly 
knit little fellow drew himself up with pride, holding 
his head with her blossomlike toss. ‘‘Aren’t you going 
to tell me today?”’ 

Hetherington’s look of dismay spelled denial. 

‘Well how much longer will I have to wait?” the 
child persisted. ‘‘You know you said, yourself, that I 
could understand things most boys of my age couldn’t. 
And—and I half know already, Father. I’m sure I’d be 
your boy anyway. Of course,’ he spoke with the large- 
ness of one who concedes a minor point, “if you had 
married some other woman, and not her, I might have 
looked different; perhaps my eyes would have been 
brown, or something; but I mean that I’m your really- 
truly boy—I couldn’t have come to any one else. [ 
belong to you, same as you belong to me. We had to go 
together, don’t you say so, Dad?” 


\2ZE The dearness of his child’s innocent flattery held 
the man dumb. He only drew the boy closer and laid 
his cheek against the young, round one. In that moment 
he defied all the powers of the universe to take from 
him this, his one comfort. Hard upon the thrill of rapture 
followed a doubt that in the companionship itself was 
wrapped the seed of its own dissolution. Even as this 
conviction took form in his mind the childish voice went 
on, rising to a lilt of triumph such as sang in Roberta’s 
tones when she had secured some trifling point. 

“‘T know you’re going to tell me now,”’ it cajoled. ‘‘ You 
can’t keep things from me, Dad. We’re partners, aren’t 
we?” 

Little hands under the man’s chin raised the graying 
head until two young eyes looked squarely into the 
father’s. The touch of these cupping fingers! It was 
light as the caress of the mild breeze that came through 
the open window, yet Hetherington knew the clasp of 
them more powerful than fate—strong as death. 

‘“‘T’m sure, though’’—Laddie spoke with a loving child’s 
unerring tact, that marvelous discrimination which always 
moved the man alike with wonder and pride—‘“‘ I’m sure 
that she must be just about right, or you wouldn’t 
have married her. Is her hair a beautiful gray like yours, 
Father, or brown like mine?”’ 

Hetherington drew a loving palm over the boy’s thick 
crop that ever flashed to gold as do the quiet ripples of 
an alder-shadowed creek on a summer day. 

‘Like yours, Son,” he said, tenderly and gravely. 
Before his eyes there gleamed the vision of the girl he 
had loved: the slight, but not too slender, young figure, 
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“*Don’t You Know I Can’t Write When You Keep Pesterin’?’” 


Pipa 
and, as he dried them at the towel hang- {| ) tim \P 
ing just inside the kitchen door, he looked [-wu™ 
meditatively across the fields. ‘What youdoin’?” | SAS 
asked Mrs. Rudd as she deftly trimmed a pie. 

‘““Thinkin’,”” answered Silas. He opened the old desk, 
put on his spectacles, and thoughtfully chewed the end of a 
pen for several solemn moments. 

Pleas questioned Mrs. Rudd, eying the pies critic- 
ally. 
“‘Eliza,’’ Silas turned with a frown, ‘“‘don’t you know 
that I can’t write when you keep pesterin’?”’ 

‘“‘You must be gettin’ a tempreement,’’ retorted Mrs. 
Rudd. 

Silas turned to the desk with a sigh. He was the local 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Hopedale Weekly Republican,” and 
it was no easy matter to furnish the editor with a column 
of “‘items”’ from Peaceful Valley once a week. 

“What do you think of this?” he asked after several 
moments of laborious thought: ‘‘Two soap agents visited 
our valley last week. Tramps is plenty.” 

‘“‘Ain’t spicy enough!’’ answered Mrs. Rudd promptly. 
“You've got to make it quick and jumpy like this: 
‘Tramps were active in our midst last week. Two soap 
agents visited the valley. Tramps are scarce now.’”’ 

‘But it ain't true,’ remarked Silas. 

‘That's literatchoor,”’ observed Mrs. Rudd. 

Silas turned to his desk again, and for half an hour the 
literary atmosphere of the kitchen was undisturbed. 

Mrs. Rudd busied herself with preparations for supper 
until, catching sight of a buggy passing the lane, she called 
out suddenly: ‘‘Silas, set the clock, quick! It’s slow.” 

‘Scissors !’’ ejaculated Silas impatiently; ‘‘I ’most had an 
item.’’ He rose, however, and moved the hands of the old 
timepiece ahead ten minutes. 

‘‘Dear me,” said Mrs. Rudd, ‘‘what’d we do without 
Jerry McAdam? If he ever marries Jane Pickens we'll 
never know what time it is.” 

Every Saturday evening Jerry McAdam passed the farm- 
house at exactly fifteen minutes after five on his way to the 
Pickens farm. For ten years he had been doing it, and, as 
nothing had happened, the farm folk along the Valley road 
had long since given up tender speculation and accepted 
Jerry’s weekly pilgrimages merely as a standard of time. 


Sie RUDD washed his hands at the pump, 


“Silas!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Rudd a few moments after 
they had begun supper, ‘‘I feel it’s my duty.”’ 

Silas almost choked. Conversation during meals was 
so unusual he looked up in alarm. 

“‘What’s your duty?” he sputtered. 

“To marry Jane and Jerry. They'll never do it them- 
selves.’”” Mrs. Rudd spoke with conviction. ‘‘Jane’s goin’ 
on forty if she’s a day. Somebody’s got to do something 
and I’m going to do it.”’ 

‘‘You’d better mind your own business,’ warned Silas. 

“Jerry’d make a good provider,’’ continued Mrs. Rudd 
musingly. ‘‘I thought something would happen when Mrs. 
Pickens passed away to her rest, and it didn’t. Now Jane’s 
got the mortgage paid off and—Silas, you needn’t tell me 
that Jane don’t need a husband.” 

‘“‘T haven't said a word,” replied Silas meekly. ‘‘I guess 
I'll go for the mail.”’ 

“The items!’’ warned Mrs. Rudd sternly. 

‘I’ve et too much pie,”’ complained Silas, but he rose 
and went to the desk. Mrs. Rudd had always been the 
spur to his literary career. After he had spent ten fruit- 
less minutes in thought he looked hopelessly at Mrs. Rudd, 
who was reading critically something she had written ona 
piece of wrapping-paper. 

“Can't you think of something ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes. Put this in.” 

‘Read it,’’ said Silas; ‘‘ mebbe it ain’t no good.” 

“No good?” snapped Mrs. Rudd. ‘Listen to this! 
‘Dame Rumor is busy again in Peaceful Valley. The 
Gallinipper birds are telling each other that the thoughts 
of a certain party who has a new side bar buggy are at 
last turning to love.’”’ 

“That ain’t news,”’ complained Silas. ‘Everybody 
knows that Jerry is partial to Jane.” 

“It’s goin’ to be news before I get through with it,’’ said 
Mrs. Rudd. ‘Put it in!”’ 

“Sure it's spelled right?’’ asked Silas as he added the 
note to his collection. . 

Half an hour later he remarked with a chuckle as they 
drove along the road toward Hopedale for the mail: ‘‘ That 
was a pretty tidy note about the Gallinipper birds.” 

‘Ain't that just like a man!” said Mrs. Rudd to herself; 
“*he thinks already that he wrote it himself.”’ 


On the following Saturday Jerry McAdam stopped at 
Winter's grocery store. The usual crowd of Hopedale 
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loafers was waiting for the mail to be distributed and they 
viewed Jerry with interest. 

“Seen the item in the ‘Republican’?” asked Harvey 
Book. 

‘‘No,” answered Jerry, untying the mare. 

‘Better read it: it’s interestin’.” 

“Ts it?” replied Jerry as he climbed into the buggy. 

Jerry drove along the Valley road, deep in thought. He 
had seen the note in the ‘“‘ Republican”: in fact he had 
it hidden away in his pocketbook. When he reached the 
long hill he took out the clipping and reread it, deriving 
much comfort from the definiteness of the cold type: 
never before had his love affair approached so near to 
reality. Jerry’s timid soul had always quailed before the 
problem of a declaration of his fondest hope. He had 
approached the subject from every possible direction, 
hoping that Jane would meet him half way, but she did 
not. And so tonight he clutched at the straw of hope 
held out to him by the ‘ Republican.’”’ Resolution after 
resolution formed in his thoughts, and the clocks in the 
valley were slow that week. 

When he reached the Pickens farm he found Jane finish- 
ing the supper dishes. While she prepared for the drive he 
went outside to read the clipping again. When she came 
down the path something in her appearance attracted 
his attention. He looked at her in mild admiration and 
remarked: ‘‘Slicked up some, ain’t you?”’ 

Jane did not reply: the shock of Jerry’s notice was too 
great, but inwardly she was glad that she had taken the 
trouble to put on her new dress. 


Work on the Pickens farm had told on Jane; her shoulders 
stooped a little, the lines of her face were beginning to 
harden, and a streak of gray ran through her hair. But the 
burdens of the farm had not robbed her cheeks of their 
color nor her eyes of their fearless look. Jane looked out 
into the world with courage, or the mortgage on the 

Pickens farm would never have been lifted. 

itis Month after month she had struggled, pinch- 
\ \G am ing, saving, managing, in order to pay the inter- 
, est and small portions of the principal, until, 
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Crlang several weeks before, she had driven into Hope- 
dale and paid off the last penny. And through 
it all she had never lost her splendid courage. 

They drove through the winding lanes in 
the soft, late lights, but it was not until they Bg 
crossed the ridge homeward with the moon ris- ¢ Siz 
ing over Rag Hollow that Jerry found words for eZ 
the question that had been near the surface all vou 
evening. 

‘““Seen the ‘Republican’ this week?’ he asked casually. 

““Yes,’’ answered Jane. Her hands were clasped beneath 
the lap-robe. 

“‘T always did think old Si Rudd nebbed in too much,” 
continued Jerry. 

‘So did I,’’ observed Jane. 

“‘T wonder who he meant in that rumor item.” 

“T couldn’t guess.”’ 

“Couldn’t you?—giddap!”” Jerry’s hopes tumbled to 
earth again. All day long he had cherished a secret wish 
that Jane might commit herself. 

“‘Corn crop’s good,”’ he remarked to show that he did 
not care. 

“Tf it don’t rain too much,” Jane replied and unclasped 
her hands. For the rest of the drive she sat silent and her 
thoughts turned to the future, something the hard past 
had never given her time to do. 


On the following Thursday interest in Jerry McAdam’s 
love affair was revived, for among the items from Peaceful 
Valley was the following: 


Dame Rumor smiled when she saw the new white nets on a 
certain bay mare last Saturday. Mum’s the word, but get 
ready, boys! There’s going to be a wedding soon —_—7 
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unless all signs fail in dry weather. 

The ‘‘item” caused much excitement in the ot 
countryside; tongues wagged in the farm kitch- 
ens and in the Hopedale stores, and Mrs. Rudd 
found it convenient to make a call on Jane. 

“TI thought I’d come over for your receipt 
for piccalilli,’’ said Mrs. Rudd, settling herself 
comfortably in the rocking-chair. 

After Jane gave her the recipe, 
to which she did not listen, she 
stopped rocking for a moment 
and said impressively: 
“Jane Pickens, 
folks is talkin’!”’ 

‘What are they 
talkin’ about?” 
asked Jane. 

“The items 
in the ‘Repub- 
lican.’”’ 

‘*Somebody’s 
foolin’ Silas.”’ 

““Of course I 
don’t know who 
gives the notes 
to Silas, but 
judgin’ from the 
party that has 
been stoppin’ at 
our gate I thought 
the items must 
be coming from 
the right place,”’ 
Mrs. Rudd said 
innocently. 

“You don’t 
mean to say that 
Jer ” Jane 
stoppedabruptly. 

“Tt ain’t for 
me to say any- 
thing,” replied 
Mrs. Rudd. “But 
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“*Read it Now!’ He Commanded. ‘The Last Two Lines, Out Loud’” 


I thought I’d step over with the Bride’s Number of 
THE JoURNAL. There’s a lot of tasty things in it.’”’ She 
put the magazine on the table and took her departure. 

Meanwhile Jane was sitting by the kitchen table... The 
magazine, with a knife at the page describing wedding 
dresses, lay open before her; but she- was not reading. 
Little by little her thoughts drifted back over the years— 
years during which she had been forced to think of her 
duty to her mother and her crippled father, in working 
to save the home. That had been accomplished, and now 
a strange unrest filled her mind with dreamy thoughts,’ 
thoughts she could not drive away. She had not been 
lonely, because it had been part of her duty to be cheerful; 
no one had sympathized with her—except Jerry! In his 
awkward way he had always helped her. He had advised 
with unerring common-sense in matters concerning the 
farm, but more by what he did than by what he said had 
he showed her that he understood the hard life that was 
hers. And she had come to see, now that the struggle was 
over, how much she depended upon him for the sympathy 
she craved. When she was tired he sat silent; when she 
was discouraged he showed her how to meet the difficulty, 
and quietly had placed much of her burden on his own 
broad shoulders. : 


Now that the struggle was over she had won—what? 
The farm had been saved, but that did not now satisfy 
the indefinite longing which took possession of her. Looking 
back she saw the years of weariness. Ahead—nothing. 
Jane raised her eyes to the mirror by the window and 
turned sadly away; she saw there what the struggle had cost, 
and in her loneliness she turned again as she had done for 
years, unconsciously perhaps, but now willingly, longingly, 
to the one person who always had seemed to understand. 

She let her dream run where it would and it wove for 
her, out of hazy, sternly suppressed longings, a home. A 
home! She repeated the word to herself. A home of her 
own with some one to care for her! And in the back- 
ground of her dream stood awkward, patient Jerry giving 
her, as he had always done, all that her heart cried out for. 

For a long time Jane sat in the peace and gentleness of 
her dream until, suddenly, with an abruptness that hurt, 
it faded away. If Jerry had wanted to marry her why had 
he never asked her? She had laughed at his awkward love- 
making, but—the realization came to her with painful 
clearness—he had not spoken one word which she could 
take as meaning that he wanted to marry her. It was 
her fault! She had never returned to him even a small 
portion of what he had given her! She had laughed at 
him! She had thrown aside heartlessly all that he was 
willing to give. 


At that moment Jerry, sitting on the fence edging his 
upper field, was facing the mild terror which had been 
driven into his soul by the latest news in the ‘‘ Republican.”’ 
Fate, unbending and relentless, was pushing him on. 
Heretofore it had been easy to escape the fear that had 
taken possession of him every time he had thought of 
asking Jane to marry him. He had kept quiet. But there 
was no escape from the cold type. And yet he 
was conscious of a feeling of gratefulness to the 
printed words; they fortified his courage, and 
in a flight of wild daring he brought his fist 
down on his knee and exclaimed: ‘‘I’ll do it, 
by gum, or bust!”’ 

On the following Saturday evening Jerry stopped at the 
Rudd farm. Silas went out to meet his visitor and they 
greeted each other by the pump. 

After a little talk of weather and crops Jerry asked 
abruptly: ‘‘Where do you get them items?” 

‘‘What items?” 

“Rumor items.’ 

“Tt does beat all how news gets ’round,’’ evaded Silas. 

‘‘Has — she — said —anything?”’ Jerry indicated the 
direction of the Pickens farm. 

‘She ain’t denyin’ anything.’ 

Jerry rose and Silas accompanied him to the gate and 
leaned on the fence while his visitor climbed into the buggy. 

“*Silas,”’ he asked, 
“have you heard 
when the weddin’s 
goin’ to be?”’ 

““No,” answered 
Silas. “I'll let you 
know if I do.” 

““Good-night,’’ said 
Jerry. 





’ 


“*T dobelieve,” said 
Mrs. Rudd after she 
had heard Silas’s 
account of the con- 
versation, ‘‘thatthose 
items have took.’ 
She then proceeded 
to write another. 

Later they sat on 
the porch in silence. 
The long shadows 
crept down the moun- 
tain and the chickens 
were flapping intothe 
branches of the apple 
trees when Silas was 
rudely awakened from 
his reverie. 

“*Silas!”’ ejaculated 
Mrs. Rudd; “‘look!”’ 

Silas jumped. 
“What’s the matter?” 

“It’s Jerry Mc- 
Adam,” announced 
Mrs. Rudd excitedly. 
“He’s coming back 
and Jane ain’t with 
him!” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 53 
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CHAPTER XVI 


the hall of the Yellow House with the hayfield paper. 

Bill Harmon’s father had left considerable stock in 
the great unfinished attic over the store, and, though much 
of it was worthless and all of it was out of date, it seemed 
probable that it would eventually be sold to the Careys, who 
had the most unlimited ingenuity in making bricks without 
straw when it came to house decoration. Beulah itself, as 
well as all the surrounding country, had looked upon the 
golden hayfield paper and scorned it as ugly and countrified, 
never suspecting that in its day it had been made in France 
and cost a dollar and a half a roll. It had been imported for 
the Mayor of Portland and only half of it used; so for thirty 
years the other half had waited for the Careys. 

r. Popham never worked at his bricklaying, or carpen- 
tering, or cabinet-making, or papering, by the hour, but “‘by 
the job’’; and a kind Providence, intent on the good of the 
community, must have guided 
him in this choice of business 
methods, for he talked so much 
more than he worked that unless 
householders were very rich the 
rights of employer and employee 
could never have been adjusted. 
If they were rich no one of them 
would have stopped Ossian’s 
conversation for a second. In 
the first place it was even better 
than his work, which was always 
good, and in the second place he 
would never consent to come at 
all unless he could talk as much 
as he liked. 


Mi OSSIAN, otherwise Osh, Popham was covering 


The Careys loved him, 
all but Julia, who pronounced 
him ‘‘common” and said Miss 
Tewksbury told her never to 
listen to any one who said ‘I 
done it” or “I seen it.’’ To this 
Nancy replied that Miss Tewks- 
bury and Julia ought to have 
a little corner of Heaven finished 
off for themselves; and Julia 
made a rude, distinct, hideous 
“face” at Nancy. 

I have always dated the begin- 
ning of Julia’s final transforma- 
tion from this critical moment 
when the old Adam in her be- 
gan to work. It was good for 
Nancy, too, who would have trod- 
den on Julia so long as she was 
an irritating but patient, well- 
behaved worm, but who would 
have to use a little care if the 
worm showed signs of turning. 

“Your tongue is like a bread- 
knife, Nancy Carey,” Julia ex- 
claimed passionately, after 
twisting her nose and mouth into 
terrifying and dreadful shapes. 
“If it wasn’t that Miss Tewks- 
bury told me ladies never were 
telltales I could soon make 
trouble between you and your 
blessed mother.”’ 

“No, you couldn't,” said 
Nancy curtly, ‘‘for I’d reform 
sooner than let you do that. 
Perhaps I did say too much, 
Julia; only I can’t bear to have 
you make game of Mr. Popham 
when he’s so funny and nice. 
Think of his living with nag- 
ging Mrs. Pophamand his stupid 
daughter and son in that tiny 
house, and being happy as a 
King.” 

“If there wasn’t something 
wrong with him he wouldn’t be 
happy there,’ insisted Julia. 





Mr. Popham himself ac- 
counted for his contentment 
without insulting his intelligence. 
“The way I look at it,” he said, 
“this world’s all the world we'll 
git till we git to the next one; 
an’ we might’s well smile on it’s 
frown. You git your piece o’ 
life an’ you make what you can 
of it; that’s the idea! Now the 
other day I got some nice soft 
wood that was prime for whittlin’, 
jest the right color an’ grain an’ all, an’ I started in to make 
a little statue o’ the Duke o’ Wellington. Well, when I 
got to shapin’ him out I found my piece o’ wood wouldn’t 
be long enough to give him his height; so I says, well, I 
don’t care, I'll cut the Duke right down and make Napoleon 
Bonaparte. I’d ’a’ been all right if I’d cal’lated better, but 
I cut my block off too short and I couldn’t make Napoleon 
nohow; so I says, well, Isaac Watts was an’ awful short 
man, so I guess Ill make him. But this time my wood split 
right in two. Some men would 'a’ been discouraged, but I 
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wasn’t, not a mite; I jest said ‘I never did like Watts, an’ 
there’s one thing this blamed chip will make, an’ that’s a 
button for the barn door.’”’ 

Osh not only whittled, and papered, and painted, but also 
did anything whatsoever that needed to be done on the prem- 
ises. If the pump refused to draw water, or the sink drain was 
stopped, or the gutters needed cleaning, or the grass had to 
be mowed, he was the man ordained by Providence and his 
own versatility to do the work. While he was papering the 
front hall the entire Carey family lived on the stairs between 
meals, fearful lest they should lose any incident, any anec- 
dote, any story, any reminiscence that might fall from his 
lips. Mrs. Carey took her mending-basket and sat near the 
doorway close by, while Peter had all the scraps of paper 
and a small pasting-board beside her, where he conducted 
his private enterprises. 

Osh would cut his length of paper, lay it flat on the board 
and apply the wide brush up and down neatly while he 





“While Osh was Papering the Front Hall the Entire Carey Family Lived on the Stairs” 


began his story. Sometimes, if the tale were long and inter- 
esting, the paste would dry, but in that case he went over 
the surface again. At the precise moment of hanging, the 
flow of his eloquence stopped abruptly and his hearers had 
to wait until the piece was finished before they learned what 
finally happened. His racy accounts of Mrs. Popham’s 
pessimism, which had grown prodigiously from living in 
the house with his optimism, his anecdotes of Lallie Joy 
Popham (who was given to moods, having inherited por- 
tions of her father’s incurable hopefulness and fragments 













of her mother’s ineradicable gloom), these were of a char- 
acter that made the finishing of the hall a matter of profound 
unimportance. 

‘“‘T ain’t one to hurry,” he would say genially; ‘‘that’s the 
reason I won’t work by the hour or by the day. We've got 
one ‘hurrier’ in the family and that’s enough for Lallie Joy 
an’ me. Mis’ Popham does everything right on the dot, an’ 
Lallie Joy ’n’ me git turrible sick o’ seein’ that dot, ’n’ hevin’ 
our ’tention drawed to it if we don’t see it. Mis’ Bill 
Harmon’s another ‘hurrier’; well, you jest ask Bill, that’s 
all. She an’ Mis’ Popham hev been at it for fifteen 
years, but the village ain’t ready to give out the blue rib- 
bon yet. Last week my wife went over to Harmons’ and 
Mis’ Harmon said she was goin’ to make some molasses 
candy that mornin’. Well, my wife hurried home, put 
on her molasses, made her candy, cooled it and worked it, 
and took some over to treat Mis’ Harmon, who was jest 
gittin’ her kittle out from under the sink!” 

The Careys laughed heartily 
at this evidence of Mrs. Popham’s 
celerity. Good old Osh! He 
hadn’t had such an audience for 
years, for Beulah knew all its 
own stories thoroughly, and, 
although it valued them highly, 
it did not care to hear them too 
often; but the Careys were abso- 
lutely fresh material, and such 
good, appreciative listeners! 


The hall papering was luckily 
to be paid for at an incredibly 
small price a roll, and everybody 
was pleased. Nancy, Kathleen 
and Julia sat on the stairs 
preparing a whiteweed and 
butter-cup border for the spare 
bedroom according to a plan of 
Mother Carey’s. It was an 
affair of time, as it involved the 
delicate cutting out of daisy 
garlands from a wider bordering 
filled with other colored flowers, 
and proved a fascinating occu- 
pation. Gilbert hovered on the 
outskirts of the hall, doing odd 
jobs of one sort andanother, and 
learning bits of every trade at 
which Osh was expert. 

““Mr. Popham,” the boy asked 
after patiently awaiting his 
opportunity, “ the pieces of paper 
are cut for those narrow places 
each side of the front door. 
Can’t I paste those on while you 
talk to us?”’ 

‘“’Course you can, handy as 
you be with tools! There ain’t 
no trick to it. Most anybody 
can be a paperer. As Parson 
Bradley said when he was talkin’ 
to a Sunday -school during a 
Presidential campaign: ‘One of 
you boys perhapscan be a George 
Washington and another may 
rise to be a Thomas Jefferson; 
any of you, goodness knows, can 
be a James K. Polk.’”’ 

“T don’t know much about 
Polk,”’ said Gilbert. 


“Guess nobody did, and that 
was the joke mebbe,’’ returned 
Popham. ‘‘There’s another 
thing you can do, Gilbert,” he 
continued. ‘I’ve mixed a pail 
of that green paint same as your 
mother wanted, an’ I’ve brought 
you a tiptop brush. The set- 
tin’-room has a good, nice floor; 
matched boards; no hummocks 
nor hollers; all as flat as one of 
my wife’s pancakes; an’ not a 
knot-hole in it anywheres. You 
jest put your first coat on, 
brushin’ lengthways o’ the 
boards, and let it dry good. 
Don’t let your folks go step- 
ping onit neither. The minute 
a floor’s painted women folks are 
crazy to git int’ the room. They 
want their black alpacky that’s 
in the closet, an’ the lookin’- 
glass that’s on the mantel- 
piece, or the feather-duster that’s 
hangin’ on the winder, an’ will 
you jest pass out the broom that’s behind the door? The 
next mornin’ you'll find lots o’ little spots where they’ve 
tiptoed in to see if the paint’s dry an’ how it’s goin’ to look. 
Where I work they most allers say it’s the cat. Well, that 
answer may deceive some folks, but ’twouldn’t me. Don’t 
slop your paint, Gilbert; work quick an’ neat an’ even; then 
paintin’ ain’t no trick 't all. ‘Any o’ you, goodness knows, 
can be a James K. Polk.’ Now I guess it’s about noon- 
time, an’ I'll have to be diggin’ for home. Maria sets down 
an’ looks at the clock from half-past eleven on. She'll git 
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a meal o’ cold pork ’n’ greens, cold string beans, ginger- 
bread 'n’ custard pie on t’ the table; then she’ll stan’ in 
the front door an’ holler: ‘Hurry up, Ossian; it’s struck 
twelve more’n two minutes ago ’n’ everything’s gittin’ 


goo 


overdone. ; 


Se saying he took off his overalls, seized his hat, and — 


with a parting salute was off down the road singing his 
favorite song: 


***Here comes a maiden full of woe, 
Hi-dum-di-dum diddy-i-O! 
Here comes a maiden full of woe, 
Hi derry O! 
Here comes a maiden full of woe, 
As full of woe as she can go! 
Hi dum diddy-i-O! 
Hi derry O!’” 


I can give you the words, but alas! I cannot print 
Osh Popham’s dauntless spirit and serene content, nor his 
cheery voice as he traveled with tolerable swiftness to 
meet his waiting Maria. 


CHAPTER XVII 


HE Carey children found ‘‘the House of Lords”’ only 

by accident. All their errands took them down the 
main street to the village, to the Pophams’s cottage at 
the foot of a little lane turning toward the river, or on to 
the post-office and Bill Harmon’s store, or to Colonel 
Wheeler’s house and then to the railway station. One 
afternoon Nancy and Kathleen had walked up the road 
in search of pastures new, and had spied down in a dis- 
tant hollow a gloomy, gray-painted house almost sur- 
rounded by cedars. A grove of poplars to the left of it 
only made the prospect more depressing; and if it had not 
been for a great sheet of water near by, floating with cow 
lilies and pond lilies, the whole aspect of the place would 
have been unspeakably dreary. 

Nancy asked Mr. Popham who lived in the gray 
house behind the cedars, and when he told them Henry 
Lord, his two children and housekeeper they fell into the 
habit of speaking of the place as ‘‘the House of Lords.” 


GZS “Vou won't never see nothin’ of ’em,” said Mr. 
Popham. ‘Henry Lord ain’t never darkened the village 
for years, I guess, and the young ones ain’t never been 
to school so far; they have a teacher out from Portland 
Tuesdays and Fridays, and the rest o’ the week they study 
up for him. Henry’s ’bout as much of a hermit’s if he 
lived in a hut on a mounting, an’ he’s bringin’ up the 
children so they’ll be jest as odd’s he is.”’ 

“Is the mother dead?”’ Mrs. Carey asked. 

““Yes, dead these four years, an’ a good job for her too. 
It’s an awful queer world; they clap all the burglars into 
jail, and the murderers and the wife-beaters (I’ve allers 
thought a gentle reproof would be enough punishment 
for a wife-beater, ’cause he probably has a lot o’ provo- 
cation that nobody knows), and the firebugs (can’t; think 
o’ the right name; something like cendenaries), an’ the 
breakers o’ peace an’ what-not; an’ yet the law has nothin’ 
to say to a man like Hen Lord.. He’s been a college 
professor, but I went to school with him an’ I'll call him 
Hen whenever I git a chance, though he declares he’s a 
doctor.” 

“Doctor of what?” asked Mrs. Carey. 

‘‘Blamed if I know. I wouldn’t trust him to doctor a 
sick cat.”’ 

“They don’t have to be doctors of medicine,” inter- 


rupted Gilbert. ‘Grandfather was Alexander Carey, 
LL.D.— Doctor of Laws, that is.” 
Mr. Popham laid down his brush. ‘I swan to man,” 


he ejaculated, “if you don’t work hard you can’t keep 
up with the times. Doctor of Laws! Well, all I can say 
is they need doctorin’, an’ I’m glad they’ve got ’round to 
‘em; only Hen Lord ain’t the man to do ’em any good.” 

“What has he done to make him so unpopular?” 
queried Mrs. Carey. 

“Done? He ain’t done a thing he’d oughter sence he 
was born. He keeps the ‘Thou shalt not’ commandments 
first-rate, Hen Lord does. He neglected his wife and 
froze her blood and frightened her to death, poor little 
shadder! He give up his position and shut the family up 
in that tomb of a house so’t he could study his books. 
My boy knows his boy, an’ I tell you the life he leads 
them children is enough to make your flesh creep. When 
I git ’roun’ to it I cal’late to set the house on fire some 
night. Mebbe I’d be lucky enough to ketch Hen, too, an’ 
if so nobody in the village’d wear mournin’. So fur I 
can’t get Maria’s consent to be a cendenary. She says 
she can’t spare me long enough to go to jail. She needs 
me to work durin’ the summer, an’ in the wintertime 
she’d hev nobody to jaw if I was in the lockup.” 


\84 This information was delivered in the intervals of 
covering the guest-chamber walls with a delightful white 
moiré paper which Osh always alluded to as “‘the white 
Maria,”’ whether in memory of his wife’s Christian name 
or because his French accent was not up to the mark no 
one could say. 

Mr. Popham exaggerated nothing, but on the contrary 
left much unsaid in his narrative of the family at ‘‘the 
House of Lords.” Henry Lord, with a Ph.D. degree 
to his credit, had been professor of zodlogy at a New 
England college, but had resigned his post in order to 
write a series of scientific textbooks. Always irritable, 
cold, indifferent, he had grown rapidly more so as years 
went on. Had his pale, timid wife been a rosy, plucky 
tyrant things might have gone otherwise; but the only 


and reproaches on their father’s side and of tears and sad 
looks on their mother’s part. Then the poor little shadow 
of a woman dropped wearily into her grave, and a certain 
elderly Mrs. Bangs, with gray hair and firm chin, came to 
keep house and do the work. 

A lonelier creature than Olive Lord at sixteen could 
hardly be imagined. She was a tiny thing for her years, 
with a little, white, oval face and peaked chin, pro- 
nounced eyebrows beautifully arched, and a mass of 
tangled, untidy, dark hair. Her only interests in life 
were her younger brother Cyril, delicate and timid and 
in continual terror of his father, and a passion for drawing 
and sketching that was fairly. devouring in its intensity. 
When she was ten she ‘‘drew”’ the cat and the dog, the 
hens and chickens, and colored the sketches with the 
paints her mother provided. Then for the three years 
before her mother’s death there had been surreptitious 
lessons from a Portland teacher, paid for out of Mr. 


Lord’s house allowance, for one of his chief faults was an 
incredible parsimony, amounting almost to miserliness. 

‘‘Something terrible will happen to Olive if she isn’t 
taught to use her talent,’’ Mrs. Lord pleaded to her hus- 
band. ‘She is wild to know how to do things. She makes 
effort after effort, trembling with eagerness, and when she 
fails to reproduce what she sees she works herself into a 
frenzy of grief and disappointment.” 

“You'd better give her lessons in self-control,’ Mr. 
Lord answered. ‘‘They are cheaper than instruction in 
drawing and much more practical.” 

So Olive lived and struggled and grew; and luckily her 
talent was such a passion that no circumstances could 
crush or extinguish it. She worked, discovering laws and 
making rules for herself since she had no helpers. When 
she could not make a rabbit or a bird look “real” on 
paper she searched in her father’s books for pictures of 
its bones. ‘If I could only know what it is like inside, 
Cyril,’ she said, ‘‘ perhaps its outside wouldn’t look so 
flat. Oh, Cyril, there must be some better way of doing. 
I just draw the outline of an animal and then I put hair or 
feathers on it. They have no bodies. They couldn’t run 
or move; they’re just pasteboard.” 

“Why don’t you do flowers and houses, Olive?” 
inquired Cyril solicitously. ‘‘And people paint fruit and 
dead fish on platters, and pitchers of lemonade with ice 
in. Why don’t you try things like those?’’ 

““T suppose they’re easier,’’ Olive returned with a sigh, 
“but who could bear to do them when there are living, 
breathing, moving things; things that puzzle you by 
looking different every minute? No, I’ll keep trying, and 
when you get a little older we’ll run away together and 
live and learn things by ourselves in some place where 
Father can never find us.”’ 

“He'd never search, so don’t worry,” replied Cyril 
quietly. 


ZS There in the cedar hollow, then, lived Olive Lord, an 
angry, resentful, tearful little creature weighed down by a 
fierce sense of injury. But Nancy Carey, never shy, and 
as eager to give herself as people always are who are born 
and bred in joy and love, hopped out of Mother Carey’s 
warm nest one day, and, fixing her bright eyes and sunny, 
hopeful glance on the lonely, frowning little neighbor, 
stretched out her hand in friendship. The first interview, 
purely a casual one, took place on the edge of the lily 
pond, where Olive was sketching frogs and where Nancy 
went for cat-o’-nine-tails. It proved to be a long and 
intimate talk, and when Mrs. Carey looked out of her 
bedroom window just before supper she saw at the 
pasture-bars two girls with their arms around each other 
and their cheeks close together. Nancy’s curly chestnut 
crop shone in the sun and Olive’s thick black plaits looked 
blacker by contrast. Suddenly she flung her arms around 
Nancy’s neck and with a sob darted under the bars and 
across the fields without a backward glance. 

A few moments later Nancy entered her mother’s room, 
her arms filled with treasures from the woods and fields. 
“‘Oh, Motherdy!”’ she cried, laying down her flowers and 
taking off her hat. ‘‘I’ve found such a friend, a real 
understanding friend; and it’s the girl from ‘the House 
of Lords.’ She’s wonderful, more wonderful than any- 
body we’ve ever seen anywhere, and she draws better 
than the teacher in Charlestown. She’s older than I am, 
but so tiny, and sad, and shy that she seems like a child. 
Oh, Mother, there’s ‘always so much spare room in your 
heart—for you took in Julia and yet we never felt the 
difference—won’t you make a place for Olive? There 
never was anybody needed you so much as she does, 
never.” 

Have you ever lifted a stone and seen the pale yellow 
stunted shoots of grass under it? And have you gone next 
day and next and watched the little blades shoot upward, 
spread themselves with delight, grow green and wax 
strong, till finally, warm with the sun, cool with the dew, 
vigorous with the flow of sap in their veins, they wave 
their green tips in the breeze? That was what happened 
to Olive Lord when she and Cyril’ were drawn into a 
different family circle and ran in and out of the Yellow 
House with the busy, merry, eager group of Mother 
Carey’s Chickens. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HE Yellow House had not always belonged to the 

Hamiltons, but had been built by a Governor of the 
State when he retired from public office. He had har- 
bored no extraordinary ambition regarding architectural 
excellence, for he was not a rich man; he had simply 
built a large, comfortable, Colonial house. He had one 
weakness, however, and that was a wish to make the front 
of the house as impressive as possible. The window over 
the front door was as beautiful a window as any in the 
county, and the doorway itself was celebrated through- 
out the State: it had a wonderful fan-light and side- 
lights, green blind doors outside of the white-painted one 
with its massive brass knocker, and, still more unusual and 
impressive, it had for its approach semicircular stone 
steps instead of the usual oblong ones. 

The large blocks of granite had been cut so that each 
of the four steps should be smaller than the one below it; 
and when, after months of gossip and suspense, they were 
finally laid in place, their straight edges toward the house 
and their expensive curved sides to the road, a proces- 
sion of curious persons in wagons, carryalls, buggies and 
gigs wound its way past the premises. The Governor’s 
“cirk’ler steps’ brought many pilgrims down the main 
street of Beulah first and last, and the original Hamiltons 
had been very proud of them. Pride (of such things as 
stone steps) had died out of the Hamilton stock in the 
course of years, and the house had been so long vacant 
that no one but Lemuel the Consul remembered any of 
its charming features; but Ossian P&pham, when he pried 
up and straightened the ancient landmarks, had much to 
say of the wonderful steps. 


248 “There’s so much goin’ on nowadays,” he com- 
plained, as_ he puffed, and pried, and strained, and rested 
in between, ‘that young ones won’t amount to nothin’ 
fust thing you know. My boy Digby says to me this 
morning when I asked him if he was goin’ to the county 
fair, ‘ No, Pop, I ain’t goin’,’ he says, ‘it’s the same old 
fair every year.’ Land sakes, when I was a boy ’bout 
once a month in warm weather I used to ask Father if I 
could walk to the other end o’ the village and look at 
the Governor’s cirk’ler steps; that used to be the liveliest 


entertainment parents could think up for their young 
ones, an’ it. was a heap livelier than: two sermons of a 
Sunday, each of ’em an hour and fifteen minutes long.” 

Digby, a lad of eighteen and master of only one 
trade, instead of a dozen like his father, had been deputed 
to paper Mother Carey’s bedroom while she moved fora 
few days into the newly fitted guest-room, which was almost 
too beautiful to sleep in, with its white, satiny walls, its 
yellow and green garlands hanging from the ceiling, its 
yellow floor, and its old white chamber set repainted by 
the faithful and clever Popham. 


ZS The chintz parlor was finished, too, and the whole 
family looked in at the doors a dozen times a day with 
admiring exclamations. If the truth were known Nancy 
had once lighted her candle and slipped downstairs at 
midnight to sit on the parlor sofa and feast her eyes on 
the room’s loveliness. Gilbert had painted the white 
matting the color of a ripe cherry. rs. Popham had 
washed and ironed and fluted the old, white ruffled 
muslin curtains from the Charlestown house, and they 
adorned the four windows. It was the north room; on 
the left as you entered the house, and would be closed 
during the cold winter months, so it was fitted entirely 
for summer use and comfort. The old-fashioned square 
piano looked in its element, placed across one corner with 
the four tall silver candlesticks and snuffer tray on the 
shining mahogany. All the shabbiest furniture—and the 
Carey furniture was mostly shabby — was covered with a 
cheap gay chintz, and crimson Jacqueminot roses clam- 
bered all over the wall paper, so that the room was a cool 
bower of beauty. 

On the other side of the hall the double parlors were 
made into a great living-room. Here was‘Gilbert’s green- 
painted floor, smooth and glossy, with braided rugs 
bought from neighbors in East Beulah; here all the old- 
fashioned Gilbert furniture that the Careys had kept 
during their many wanderings; here all the quaint chairs 
that Mr. Bill Harmon could pick up at a small price; here 
were two noble fireplaces, one with a crane and iron pot 
filled with flowers, the other filled with sprays of green 
asparagus. The paper was one in which green rushes and 
cat-o’-nine-tails grew on a fawn-colored ground, and any- 
thing that the Careys did not possess for the family sitting- 
room Ossian Popham went straight home and made in 
his barn. He could make a barrel chair or an hour-glass 
table, a box lounge and the mattress to put on top of it, or 
a low table for games and puzzles, or a window-seat. He 
could polish the piano and then sit down to it and play 
“Those Tassels on Her Boots” or ‘Marching Through 
Georgia”’ with great skill. He could paint bunches of gold 
grapes and leaves on the old-fashioned, high-backed rocker, 
and, just as soon as it was dry, could sit down in it and 
entertain the whole family without charging them a cent. 

The housewarming could not be until the later autumn, 
Mrs. Carey had decided, for although most of the 
living-rooms could be finished Cousin Ann’s expensive 
improvements were not to be set in motion until Bill 
Harmon heard from Mr. Hamilton that his tenants were 
not to be disturbed for at least three years. But the 
house, which was daily growing into a home, was full of 
the busy hum of labor from top to bottom and from 
morning till night. 


2243 Not a word has been said thus far about the Yellow 
House barn, the barn that the ‘‘fool Hamilton boys,” 
according to Bill Harmon’s theories, had converted from 
a place of practical usefulness and possible gain into 
something that would make a “cat laugh.” At this 
moment it was being used as a storeroom and was merely 
awaiting its splendid destiny, quite unconscious of the 
future. The Careys had no money to purchase horse, or 
cow, or pig,and no man in the family to take care of them 
if purchased; so the removal of stalls and all the neces- 
sary appurtenances for the care of cattle was no source of 
grief or loss to them. A good floor had been laid over the 
old one and stained to a dark color; the ceiling, with its 
heavy hand-hewn beams, was almost as fine as its old 
oak counterpart in an English hall. Not anew board met 
the eye—old, weathered lumber everywhere, even to the 
quaint, settle-shaped benches that lined the room. There 
was a place like an old-fashioned ‘“‘tie-up” for musicians to 
play for a country dance, or for tableaux and charades; 
in fine, there would be, with the addition of Carey ideas 
here and there, every provision for frolics and diversions 
of any sort. You no sooner opened the door and peeped 
in than your tongue spontaneously exclaimed: ‘‘What a 
place for good times!” 

“‘T shall ‘come out’ here,’’ Nancy announced, as the 
three girls stood in the center of the floor surrounded by 
bedsteads, tables, bureaus and stoves. ‘Julia, you can 
‘début’ where you like, but I shall ‘come out’ here next 
summer.” 

““You’ll be only seventeen; you can’t ‘come out,’” 
objected Julia conventionally. 

“Not in a drawing-room, perhaps, but perfectly well 
ina barn. Even you and Kitty, youthful as you will still 
be, can attend my ‘coming-out’ party in a barn.” 

“It doesn’t seem proper to think of giving entertain- 
ments when everybody knows our circumstances; how 
poor we are,” Julia said rebukingly. 

“We are talking of next summer, my child. Who can 
say how rich we shall be next summer? A party could be 
given in this barn with Mother to play the piano and 
Mr. Popham the fiddle. The refreshments would be 
incredibly weak lemonade, and I think we might ‘solicit’ 
the cake as they do for church sociables.”’ 

Julia’s pride was wounded beyond concealment at 
this humorously intended suggestion of Nancy’s. ‘‘Of 
course, if Aunt Margaret approves I have nothing to 
say,” she remarked; “‘but I myself would never come to 
any private party where refreshments were ‘solicited.’ 
The very idea is horrible.” 

“‘T’m ‘coming out’ in the barn next summer, Muddy,” 
Nancy called to her mother, who just then entered the 
door. “If we are poorer than ever we can take up a 
collection to defray the expenses; Julia and Kitty would 
look so attractive going about with tambourines. I want 
to do what I can quickly, because I see plainly I shall have 
to marry young in order to help the family. The heroine 
always does that in the books. She makes a worldly 
marriage with a rich nobleman in order that her sister 
Kitty and her cousin Julia may have a good education.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 
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little house on the edge of the college town. Peter was a 

carpenter by trade with easy-going notions of some day 
becoming a contractor on his own account. He spent many of 
his evenings at home drawing plans for imaginary houses, which 
ran more to the esthetic than the practical. His wife was con- 
stantly suggesting strange innovations to him, and one autumn 
evening as they sat in the warm glow of their living-room she 
suddenly asked: 

“Peter, why do you continue to work for Mr. Vose? Why 
don’t you branch out and use some of these plans you’re forever 
at work upon?” 

“There! There!’’ murmured Peter pacifically, ‘you don’t 
want me to give up a certainty for an uncertainty, do you?” 

She nodded violently. ‘‘ Nothing venture, nothing have,”’ 
said she. ‘‘ There always has to be a beginning, Peter.” 

Her belief in his ability made him tremendously cheerful. He 
went about all the next day joking the men, whistling, and plan- 
ning ina sub-conscious fashion, quite against his calm judgment, 
that if business should be poor in the spring he might venture to 
build upon a lot which he owned near the Woman’s College. He 
recalled in detail a plan which Estelle liked best of all his work; it 
would be suitable for the lot, and perhaps—but suddenly he hoped 
against hope that he would not have time in the spring. 


Mii PETER DAMON and his wife lived in a comfortable 


In the spring a certain stringency in the money market held 
back building, and Peter, “waiting for something to turn up,” 
electrified his wife by actually beginning his house upon their lot 
near the college. They recklessly expended their modest little 
bank account that only the choicest of materials should go into 

Peter’s first house, and the result was highly gratifying save from a 
pecuniary point of view. 

“It’s not practical, Stelle,” Peter said. ‘‘We’ll never get our 
money back, my girl. But Vose doesn’t hold it against me that I 
built this for myself, so he’s taking me back.” 

Tears sprang to her eyes. ‘‘Oh, don’t go, Peter,” she begged. 

“‘T must,” he explained. ‘I haven’t any more money to experi- 
ment with, even if it seemed wise, Stelle. I shall sell the new house 
as soon as I can without losing too heavily.”’ 

“How I wishwe could live in the beautiful thing!’’ sighed Mrs. Peter. 

“What would we do with fifteen rooms?’’ he demanded. 

A daring light sprang into her browneyes. ‘‘ Rent them to college 
girls,” she hazarded. ‘‘We’re not old, Peter. Soon we could put 
back our bank account and more. Then you'd get a good sum for 
this place; it’s the coziest, most convenient little ef 

“What!” interrupted Peter. ‘Sell this little house we’ve been so 
happy in all our married life? Never!’ 

“Rent it then,”’ she suggested eagerly. ‘‘Let’s try my plan, dear; 
I know we'll succeed.”’ : 

And Peter Damon, being of all things desirous for the happiness 
of his wife, was persuaded to try. 

The opening of the autumn term at the college brought many girls 
eager for rooms to the attractive house. Mrs. Peter was besieged by 
them. She set apart for her own use the kitchen, dining-room, sitting- 
room and one sleeping-room. The rest of the shining mansion was 
given over to the sixteen girls who came in and possessed the place 
without more ado. 

Peter’s gloom at leaving the old home lifted in the atmosphere of 
youth which they diffused. Shut into the privacy of the sitting-room 
he liked as he worked away at his designs to hear their gay music about 
the piano in the parlor. When he sat smoking his evening pipe, and 
dreaming, the appealing notes of ‘‘Mavourneen,” as sung by the little 
black-eyed girl who belonged to the Glee Club, touched him pleasantly. 

“That slim one with the yellow hair is like a canary bird,” he told 
Mrs. Peter. ‘‘They’re all like birds, Stelle. We seem to be living ina 
continuous performance of Jesse Lasky’s ‘ Birdland.’”’ 

She laughed at his fancy, absently adding up her accounts 
in a little brown book. ‘‘There’s only one room vacant 
now,” she told him triumphantly. ‘‘They’ve all been 
perfectly willing to pay my price, Peter.”’ 

““By-the-way,”’ Peter inquired, ‘‘how’s that ten o’clock 
rule working? I’m not entering a protest yet, but last night 
when I went to my room there was a great scurrying in the 
hallway and a frantic closing of doors. I felt guilty: thought 
perhaps I’d been hurrying the girls, but when I looked at 
the clock it was half-past ten.” 

‘“‘They’re not really settled yet,’’ Mrs. Peter hastened to 
explain. ‘Of course, Peter, I shall positively insist that my 
rules be kept.”’ 

“‘Of course,” reassured Peter, feeling himself to be a mere 
blot on the landscape.” 

At his little place on the edge of the town he had 
kept a horse, and so had been able to come home to his 
midday meal. There was no place for a horse at the 
new house, and Peter took his luncheon upon the arm 
of a restaurant chair. Mrs. Peter had not the time 
for putting up luncheon every day, and this plan gave 
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her a little breathing space. Upon his homecoming one evening 
she met him with anxious brow. 

‘*Peter, dear,’”’ she began. 

‘“‘Here!”’ quoth Peter promptly. ‘‘What can I do for you, 
Sunshine-maker?”’ 

“I feel more like a cloud,’’ she sighed. ‘‘That little Miss 
Ross of ours has a mother coming to see her fora fewdays. She’s 
on her way South for some rheumatic trouble. I thought if you 
didn’t mind, Peter, I’d put up a cot for her in the sitting-room, and 
we'd use the dining-room to sit in while she’s here. It won’t be 
for long, dear, and she’ll pay well.” 

“But we’re not in desperate need of her money,” . Peter 
rebelled. ‘‘Didn’t we turn down poor Dick King last week when’ 
he wanted to stay over 
a night or two with us? 
If we can’t put up a 
friend I say ‘i 

Mrs. Peter inter- 
rupted him with: “ But 
you see, dear, Miss 
Ross and her chum 
have my two most ex- 
pensive rooms. I can’t 
afford to offend them. 
Her mother wants to 
stay in the same house 
with her.” 

Peter sighed. ‘‘ Put 
some cotsin the sitting- 
room for us then, and 
let her have our room,”’ 
he conceded. ‘ But, by 
Jove, Stelle, I think 
it’s the opening wedge. 
By-and-by there won’t 
be room here for the 
soles of our feet.” 

“No, no, Peter! It 
sha’n’t happen again,” 
she protested. ‘Think 
of the money, boy!” “* Dear, Let's Go Back Home’” 

Peter looked dis- 
tastefully at the brown account-book which she waved before him. 
He was struck by a hard gold glint in her brown eyes. It dis- 
turbed him as he worked away at moving and setting up the cots. 








The following day Miss Ross’s mother arrived with a maid and 
they took up transient quarters in the Damons’ sleeping-room. 

Then Peter Damon’s kind providence turned a cold shoulder 
upon him. He was wakened at dead of night by frantic poundings 
upon his door, and dressing hastily he peered. out. It was little 
Miss Ross—she of the visiting mother. She was crying, and the 
candle which she carried at an acute angle dripped wax steadily 
upon the new hall rug. 

Peter grasped her shaking hand and righted the candle. 
‘‘What’s the matter?’’ he asked fearfully. 

Elucidated, the trouble was that Miss Ross’s mother had been 
taken with a sudden attack of her special variety of rheumatism, 
was in great pain, perfectly helpless, and the maid desired a doctor 
should be called at once. 

Peter rose to the occasion nobly. He telephoned the family 
physician, went down and started the furnace fires and played the 
role of comforter to the dispirited little college girl. 

‘She never had an attack so early before,’”’ sobbed the little 
bird of paradise in her Japanese kimono. ‘‘ Always she’s been 
able to get South in time, and now she may be helpless for weeks.”’ 

‘‘She’s in a comfortable place, anyway,” soothed Peter, and 
thinking of his airy, relinquished room he sighed so profoundly 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 57 
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ow aWoman Spoiled His Big Chance 


te _ The Story of a Snowstorm and a “Corner” in Milk 
By Elliott Flower, Author of “His Imitation Sweetheart,” etc. 


HE snow fell softly, easily, but steadily. 
There was no blustering wind, no intoler- 
able cold to add to the discomfort. But 
there was enough, and more than enough, 
of snow already. It had made trouble and 
expense for the city, for the railroads, for 
the merchants, for the people generally; 
and it was snowing again. However, Henry 
Bayler,. being an optimist as well as a milk 

: dealer, was able to smile cheerfully when 
he turned from the window to the breakfast-table. 

“‘ At any rate,”’ he remarked, “‘it’s not drifting, and that’s 
something to be thankful for.” 

“Not much,”’ commented his wife, to whom his optimism 
had become irritating. ‘‘We haven’t recovered from the last 
storm yet.” 

“True,” he agreed; ‘‘and we hadn’t recovered from the 
preceding one when the last struck us.”’ 

“Tt has cost you a lot.” 

“Quite a bit,”’ he admitted. ‘ Delaycd trains, snowbound 
dairymen, short supply, irregular deliverics, dissatisfied 
customers, overtime work! Oh, yes, the storms have been 
unusually costly.”’ 

‘And it’s snowing again!”’ she complained. ‘I don’t sce 
how you can be so cheerful about it.”’ 

‘“My dear,” he returned lightly, ‘‘I am waiting for the 
Big Chance. These little ups and downs, while annoying, 
are of no great consequence. Some day, however, Oppor- 
tunity will knock at my door, and it won’t be my fault if she 
gets away.” 

“The old song!” she observed impatiently. ‘‘ Waiting 
for something to turn up!” 

“Not in the way your remark implies,” he returned. 
“T’m no Micawber. On the contrary, I’m doing the best I 
can all the time. But there’s no harm in watching for the 
Big Chance, is there?’’ he concluded whimsically, as he rose 
to start for his office. 





\&4@ An hour or so later the swirling snow told Bayler, 
then busy at his desk, that the wind was rising, and when he 
went out for luncheon it was blowing gustily and he was 
glad he had not far to go. 

‘“More trouble,” he remarked, when he found himself at 
table with Prentiss, who usually joined him for luncheon. 
‘‘With snow piled up as it is, and more coming, this wind is 
likely to block things badly.” 

“Particularly hard on you,”’ commented Prentiss. 

“Yes,” agreed Bayler, ‘it is. We are dependent upon 
the railroads for our daily supplies; our men are the first on 
the streets in the morning, and it’s slow work making the 
rounds, hard on men and horses; and our customers are 
often unreasonable. I have lost a good many of late. Dix 
had better equipment—extra horses and wagons— which 
enabled him to beat us on deliveries, and most of them 
went to him. This storm may cost me a few more.” 

““You seem to be cheerful about it,’”’ observed Prentiss. 

“Why not?” returned Bayler. ‘‘It can’t be helped, so 
why not make the best of it.”’ 

“While waiting for the Big Chance?” laughed Prentiss. 

“Precisely,” said Bayler soberly, yet with a suggestion of 
humor in his eyes that left some uncertainty as to just how 
serious he was. 

The wind increased and became colder; the falling snow 
drifted; the street-railway companies had plows at work; 
the steam-railway companies were hiring men wherever 
they could find them; and the city was increasing its 
street-cleaning force. When Bayler went home to dinner 
actual blizzard conditions had developed. 

‘‘Have you seen anything of your Big Chance ?”’ asked his 
wife sarcastically. 

“Not yet,” he answered, looking up with a frown that 
was unusual. “It’s principally Big Trouble just now. All 
trains are late, and a lot of them won't get through at all if 
this keeps up until morning. I’m going back to the office 
this evening, and I may be late.”’ 

Mrs. Bayler had no desire to have her husband suffer any 
business reverses, of course, but she usually did the worry- 
ing for both, and there was satisfaction in the fact that he 
himself was now worried—to some extent, at least. His 
unwavering optimism annoyed her, and the Big Chance— 
once a subject of whimsical comment and speculation—had 
become an aggravation. While they were in comfortable 
circumstances Bayler was, and had been for some time, 
barely holding his own in a business way. Such new busi- 
ness as he secured no more than balanced the old business 
that he lost, if it did that. Dix was actively fighting him and 
not always by the fairest methods. Others, while not 
reaching after his business particularly, were striving for 
whatever might be within reach, and naturally were not 
averse to taking advantage of the situation. There was, 
therefore, some justification for Mrs. Bayler’s attitude. 


24H Bayler called her up on the telephone late in the 
evening. He would not be home before morning, he said; 
the street-car lines were being kept open only by running 
cars in bunches with a snow-plow in the lead. The railroads 
were having quite as much trouble; some trains had been 
annulled already, others were being moved with difficulty, 
and no one could say what the situation might be by morn- 
ing. He was then going to the barns to get in touch with 
conditions there and see how they could best deliver what 
milk they had or might get. His voice sounded tired. 

It had a new ring, however, when he called up again in the 
early hours of the morning. She was then in bed and asleep, 
but the telephone bell awakened her instantly. 

Listen!" he said. “Do you hear somebody knocking?” 

“Knocking!"’ she exclaimed, 
a sudden doubt of his sanity 
crossing her mind. ‘‘I can’t hear 
anything but the shrieking of the 
wind. What do you mean?” 

“IT think,” he replied, “that 
Opportunity is knocking, and I 
am ready for her. It looks to me 
like the Big Chance. I'll tell you 
about it when I get home.” 

“When will you be home?” 
she asked. 
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‘Can't say that,’ he answered. ‘‘Expect me when you 
see me.” 

She did not see him until noon. The storm had then 
moderated a little,, and the street cars were running, 
although irregularly and with much difficulty. He was very 
tired, but cheerful. 

“Well?” she inquired, while he was still shaking the snow 
from his coat. 

He waited until he had removed his coat and had settled 
himself comfortably in a big chair before replying. Then, 
in spite of his weariness, the old whimsical spirit asserted 
itself. “‘Well,’”’ he replied, ‘‘somebody was knocking, and 
she looked to me a good deal like Opportunity. I grabbed 
her anyhow, but I'll not be altogether sure of her identity 
before tomorrow.” 

‘“‘Please don’t talk in riddles,’’ she exclaimed. ‘What is 
the Big Chance, if you’ve really got it?”’ 

“A ‘corner’ in milk,’’ he answered. “Practically every 
pint of fiesh milk that reached town this morning was con- 
signed to me. I alone am delivering fresh milk; the others, 
even including Dix, have only old milk and not much of 
that. Tomorrow, unless conditions change most surpris- 
ingly, I’ll be in absolute control. They'll all have to come 
to me. No one can have milk except on my terms. I can 
put the price at whatever figure I please. I can make any 
conditions I choose.”’ 

But how did it happen?’’ she questioned eagerly. 

“Some luck, some brains and some work,”’ he explained. 
‘“‘T learned more of actual conditions than any of the others. 
I knew by midnight that comparatively few trains would 
get through. I found out where conditions were the worst 
and where they were the best. The C. and G. suffered the 
least from the storm. That gave me an advantage. Most 
of the milk that comes in over that line is for me. I tele- 
graphed to everybody I could reach, offering something 
better than the regular price for all the milk and cream that 
they could get through to me, and in that way I picked up 
all the excess available. I did the same along every line that 
had any chance of getting trains through, and I have con- 
tracted for every extra pint from every dairy-farm that can 
possibly deliver anything. I have and will have more milk 
than usual, and the other dealers have almoct none at all. 
Now I’m going to get a little sleep. Call me at four o’clock.” 


ZH It was still snowing when he was awakened at four 
o’clock. ‘Fine!’ he exclaimed jubilantly. ‘‘Couldn’t be 
better. Tomorrow they’ll all have to step up and settle 
with me. Anybody call up?” he asked. 

“Yes,” his wife answered. ‘‘Jackson and Dix both 
wanted to talk to you. Dix was particularly insistent.” 

“Dix!” He laughed. ‘He probably knows what he’s 
up against now. I’ve got him where I want him.” 

At the office, a little later, he learned that Dix had also 
tried to reach him there and, failing, had asked what chance 
there was of getting any milk, to which reply had been made 
that no one but Bayler himself could tell him that. 

“Telephone him,”’ instructed Bayler, ‘‘that he’d better 
come over here now if he wants to see me.”’ 

Dix came. He frankly admitted that he was caught in a 
tight place. The dairymen upon whom he mainly relied 
were getting no milk through, and there was little chance 
that they would be able to do so for another day, perhaps 
two or three days. He had made strenuous efforts to get a 
supply from other sources, but had found Bayler ahead of 
him in every instance. ‘In fact,’’ he concluded, ‘‘it looks 
as if by tomorrow morning you would have pretty much all 
the milk that reaches town.” 

““Yes,’”’ agreed Bayler, ‘I think I shall.’ 

“And you will have a great deal more than you will need 
for your regular customers.” 

“Yes,” agreed Bayler again, ‘‘I guess that’s right; but it 
looks to me like a good time to get new customers.”’ 

“Do you mean that you won’t let the rest of us have 
any?’’ demanded Dix. 

“Oh, I didn’t say that,’ replied Bayler, ‘but the whole- 
sale price of milk has gone up.” 

“How much?” asked Dix. 

Bayler laughed. ‘I hardly feel competent to fix the 
price,”’ he said. ‘I might put it too low. What’s your bid, 
Dix? There won't be enough for all, so the bidding ought 
to be lively. I look for a few hundred per cent. profit. 

‘A few hundred !’’ roared Dix. ‘Are you trying to put it 
beyond reach of the poor? Do you want to rob the babies? 
Is it good business to exploit the sick?”’ 

‘Oh, no,” answered Bayler; ‘‘the retail price is not going 
up. I’m not trying to make myself unpopular with the 
consumer; on the contrary, I want his patronage. So I'll 
sell to him at the old price, and you'll have to do it if I do.” 


ZS Dix realized that his predicament was much more 
serious than he had supposed. He might have to sell milk 
for less than it cost him. 

“Yes,”’ agreed Bayler, when this was suggested to him. 
‘‘T believe you’re due to lose money or customers, and per- 
haps both. The man who can furnish milk, and plenty of 
it, at the old price is going to make a pretty big hit with the 
consumer just about now. But I want to be fair, Dix; 
otherwise I wouldn’t let you have milk at any price.”’ 

“Oh, yes, you want to be fair!”” exploded Dix angrily. 
“‘T can see how fair you want to be. But I won’t submit to 
any such high-handed robbery. I’ll do the best I can with- 
out your milk. And I'll force you into the open, Bayler. 
I'll show you up as the pirate that you are.” 

“‘How?”’ asked Bayler. 

Dix was too angry to reason clearly. ‘‘I’ll advertise it, if 
necessary,’’ he declared. ‘‘There’s the Charity Hospital, 
for instance. If I am unable to deliver the usual supply 





there in the morning I'll see that they know it’s because 
you’ve put it beyond reach. Squeezing invalids and 
babies! It will make a good story.” 

“Yes?” returned Bayler quietly. ‘Well, I’m glad you 
spoke of it, Dix. I'll just call up the Charity Hospital now 
and tell them that they can have what milk they need at the 
regular price. Anything more, Dix?’’ 

But Dix had stormed out of the office. 

Bayler called up the Charity Hospital, and the manage- 
ment was most grateful to him; they already knew that 
conditions, now bad, promised to grow worse. Several of 
the philanthropic ladies interested in the institution were 
even then struggling with the problem. One of these, Mrs. 
Carlisle, came to the telephone herself; she was much 
interested in the general situation. She kept Bayler on the 
wire a long time. 


ZS Naturally, Mrs. Bayler was anxious to have the latest 
news when Bayler reached home a little after midnight. 
His homecoming awakened her, and she made immediate 
inquiries; but he seemed to be in bad humor. 

“Tt’s stopped snowing,”’ he growled. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, disappointed. ‘‘And the roads?” 

“Go to sleep!’ he ordered irritably. ‘I’ve thought and 
talked storm for two days, and I’m tired of it.” 

Mrs. Bayler was worried. There was more than a hint of 
trouble in such unusual irritability. 

In the morning, however, she took up the subject again. 
‘*How about the Big Chance?”’ she asked. 

‘““Gone!”’ he answered, morosely apathetic. 

‘Lost it, did you?”’ she persisted. 

“No,” he replied, ‘‘I threw it away—deliberately.”’ 

“Why?” 

“T couldn’t help it. I even cut off many of my regular 
customers to feed the babies.” There was bewilderment 
and inquiry in the look she flashed across the breakfast- 
table at him. ‘‘I cut off more to supply the hospitals,”’ he 
added. ‘‘My customers will be storming the office today.” 

‘But you'll get new business,’’ she suggested. 

““No chance of that,’”’ he returned. ‘I simply lose both 
ways. The regular customers I’ve cut off will think I’ve 
deserted them to sell elsewhere for more money; and most 
of the new people who are getting my milk don’t know it, 
for, as I don’t know where they all are, even if I had the 
equipment to handle such a scattered business, I’ve got to 
reach them through their regular milkmen, and that’s what 
I’m doing.’”’ The old whimsical smile appeared for a 
moment. ‘‘ Why, even Dix is delivering my milk this morn- 
ing. I don’t think he has recovered yet from the shock of 
my offer to let him have it—conditionally—at the regular 
wholesale price. I insisted upon the condition. He prom- 
ised, they all promised, to live up to that, but some of them 
will take my milk for the babies and use what else they have 
to protect and hold their other customers. I lose both 
customers and cash,” he concluded bitterly; ‘‘some of that 
milk cost me more than I’ll get for it.” 

“But you did this deliberately ?’’ she said. 

‘Oh, yes,” he admitted; ‘‘I had plenty of time to think it 
over. Why, it took hours to reach the right people and 
make the necessary arrangements.” 

‘‘And you threw away the money?” There was neither 
reproach nor commendation in the question, but rather a 
suggestion of doubt and a desire to be sure. 

“Yes,’’ he answered, ‘“‘I had todo it. But if Mrs. Carlisle 
had kept away from the telephone ——”’ 

‘“What has she to do with it?’”’ interrupted Mrs. Bayler. 

‘‘She’s responsible for the whole mess,’’ he explained 
impatiently. ‘‘She reminded me of the special need of 
milk in hospitals, nurseries and wherever else the sick and 
babies may be found. I hadn’t even thought of that phase 
of the question until she set my mind running on it. Up to 
then I could have run my ‘corner’ with a clear conscience.” 

Mrs. Bayler looked at her husband curiously, doubtfully; 
her tone was that of one probing rather than expressing a 
conviction. ‘‘Too bad she interfered !’’ she commented. 

But Bayler went to the other extreme. ‘‘ No, by thunder! 
I’m glad she did!” he exclaimed. ‘I’m glad she gave me 
the chance—the Big Chance—to do the right thing.” 

“Henry,” said Mrs. Bayler gently, an unexpected note 
of tenderness in her voice, ‘‘do you know, sometimes I’m 
rather proud of you.” 


\2Z Prentiss was seated at their favorite table in the 
restaurant when Bayler entered that noon. ‘Missed you 
yesterday,” remarked Prentiss, looking up from the paper 
he was reading, ‘‘but I can guess why.” 

“Yes,” said Bayler, ‘I’ve been having my own troubles, 
but,” defensively, ‘‘I’m satisfied.”’ 

“‘Satisfied!’’ exclaimed Prentiss. ‘I should think you 
would be. Why, you’ve made a ten-strike.”’ 

‘A ten-strike!’’ repeated Bayler. ‘‘Oh, yes, I’ve made a 
lovely ten-strike. Just about one more day of this will put 
me out of business entirely. Why, Prentiss, the kicks and 
threats and roasts that have been coming in over the tele- 
phone have given three clerks nervous prostration. I had 
the milk, and most of my regular customers didn’t get any. 
That’s all there is to it.” 

Prentiss looked puzzled for a moment; then his face 
lightened. ‘‘Oh, of course,”’ he said, “‘they haven’t seen the 
paper yet.” 

He pushed across the table the noon edition of an evening 
paper, placing a forefinger on a big black headline that 
read, ‘‘FRIEND OF THE BapsigEs!’’ Bayler ran_ hastily, 
wonderingly through the article that followed and dis- 
covered that he loomed large as a philanthropist. Mrs. 
Carlisle said so, and several other women echoed her senti- 
ments. He had sacrificed a large profit and even stood a 
loss to feed the babies. Mrs. 
Carlisle, apparently, had fur- 
nished the facts. 

“And how do you think that 
appeals to the ladies?’’ laughed 
Prentiss. “Just wait until the 
story circulates, and you'll get 
a different line of talk over the 
telephone. ‘Friend of the 
babies!’ Why, Bayler, your 
business is worth fifty per cent. 
more than it was yesterday.” 
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dinner with the Strongs, and afterward they had sat 

about the fire, the women comfortably listening while 
their husbands told stories and cracked jokes with all the 
zest of intimate friendship. 

Helena was tired—and very happy, for an anxiety that 
had been growing in her heart had that afternoon been set 
at rest by the Doctor in the professional portion of his visit— 
and now there were only a few days more. Some of the 
time she listened to what the men were saying, but more 
she let her mind drift ahead into the wonderful future. 
Helena’s mind was utterly at peace, for she knew that the 
pain and danger she must take into account would bring 
their perfect recompense. 

The Doctor looked up and noted the color in her cheeks. 

“‘There’s a girl who ought to be in bed,” he said, laying 
his hand affectionately on her arm. Next to her own father 
he was her oldest friend and she loved him devotedly. 

“Oh, I’m having such a good time—don’t send me 
away,”’ she laughed, rising obediently. She kissed Mrs. 
Ames, and a little quiver came into her voice as she said: 
‘‘Come out soon again: it’s next to having Mother!” 

She waved her hand to them gayly from the hall door and 
went upstairs humming a jolly little air. 

At the top she paused and, leaning on thé banisters, 
looked down into the hall below. From the living-room 
doorway the flicker of firelight danced out across the dark 
rug. The opposite door stood open and she could see the foot 
of the massive leather couch in Conrad’s den. The sooth- 
ing murmur of voices at a distance came up to her, and she 
resolved to slip into a dressing-gown and go back to lie on 
the den couch, where she could hear the sound of their talk 
and feel their nearness while they thought her safe in bed. 


| isn day Doctor and Mrs. Ames had come out to 


4S She felt like a naughty child as she stole downstairs 
again noiselessly, her warm down comforter in her arms. 
She tucked herself up on the couch and tried conscientiously 
to go to sleep, but found that she was hopelessly wide awake. 
The voices from across the hall went on in their comfortable 
hum of talk, and her mind, delightfully alert and clear, fell 
into one of its favorite habits—calling up snatches of verse 
and wise sayings of prophets and philosophers—repeating 
in thought whole poems that she loved—then snatching 
whimsically from some forgotten pigeonhole in her brain 
a senseless limerick or an old conundrum. 

After a while this swift succession of words and ideas 
began to pass through her mind more slowly, and she had 
almost lost herself in sleep when there flashed vividly into 
her consciousness four lines which she had seen recently in 
a magazine. She had made no effort at the time to memo- 
rize them, yet there they were, taking form word for word 
before her inner sight with startling clearness. What had 
been to her little more than a musical succession of words 
she suddenly recognized as a verbal embodiment of one of 
the mightiest truths of the universe. She thought of the 
initiates of all great religions, and felt that she, too, had 
received hidden knowledge. Awed and carried beyond 
herself she whispered the words over and over, absorbing 
their meaning more perfectly with each repetition: 


‘*Ye who would know love’s highest reach of bliss— 
The still, white peaks of peace—remember this: 
Before a soul can face that steady light 
It must have plumbed pain’s nethermost abyss.” 


The Doctor and Mrs. Ames and Conrad were coming into 
the hall. Helena lay very still. 

““Your wraps are up in the guest-room, Mrs. Ames, aren’t 
they? Let me get them. I’m going up anyhow for, that 
catalog I promised the Doctor.”’ 

She heard Conrad going upstairs two steps at a time. 
There was a moment’s silence between the Doctor and his 
wife, then Mrs. Ames said in a low voice: 

“Is the dear girl all right, Phil? I haven’t had a chance 
to ask you since you saw her this afternoon.” 







Helena heard the anxious question. She knew there was 
perfect confidence between the two. No quick affirmative 
answer followed as she had expected, and she tried with all 
her strength to put her fingers in her ears before the Doctor 
should speak, but she was as helpless as though turned to 
stone. There was nothing to do but listen. 

The Doctor cleared his throat gruffly. ‘‘I’d rather not 
tell you here,”’ he said. 

““No one can hear you. I must know this instant! Tell 
me—before he comes with my things,’” Mrs. Ames insisted. 

The Doctor lowered his voice almost toa whisper. The 
blood sang in Helena’s ears as she held her breath to listen. 

‘“‘They can’t both live. It’s almost out of the question. 
The girl’s heart is in a bad way, and it will be all we can do 
to bring her through. The child will have to be sacrificed 
unless the mother’s heart gives out completely—in that 
case we might save the baby. But we won't let it give out, 
I tell you,” he spoke savagely to cover his feeling; ‘‘it’s a 
bad business !’’ 

“Oh, my precious girl,’ whispered Mrs. Ames, ‘‘so con- 
fident and happy!”’ 

“And she’s to be kept confident and happy. She needs 
every ounce of strength and every bit of nerve that she can 
muster. It won’t be necessary for even the nurse to know 
what to expect until the time comes.” 

Conrad’s step sounded in the hall and the whispers 
ceased. 

Helena did not hear Conrad come downstairs nor the 
front door close as the Doctor and Mrs. Ames went out. 
After the Doctor’s last words she had floated gently off into 
some blessed state where pain and shock could not enter, 
and she was alone with that strange, newly found wisdom 
which had come to her through the singing lines of a little 
magazine quatrain. 

She was roused by the striking of a clock and started up 
suddenly. Then it all came back, only now the pain of it 
was dulled and blurred by an overwhelming sense of peace. 
She got up and went into the hall. She could hear sounds in 
the basement and knew that Conrad had gone down to 
attend to the furnace. She went upstairs and undressed 
quickly. It was the first time she had ever deliberately 
deceived him, but under the circumstances she was deter- 
mined to prevent his knowing that she had gone downstairs 
after he thought her in bed—he might speak of it in the 
Doctor’s presence, and no one must ever know that she could 
possibly have overheard that low colloquy in the hall. 


\&4 When Conrad came up she was lying quietly with a 
light burning near the head of the bed, and on the counter- 
pane an open magazine which looked as though she had just 
let it fall from her hand. 

“Why, what are you up to?” said Conrad good-naturedly. 
“Have you been reading ?”’ 

“‘T couldn’t go to sleep,”’ she said brightly. ‘I’ve been 
waiting for you. There’s something I want to ask you.” 

‘Fire away, dear.”’ 

Helena was careful not to look at him as she made her 
request. ‘‘May I ask Anna Langley to come for these 
last few days?”’ 

“Why, of course, if you want her.’’ Conrad spoke with 
cheerful unconcern,and Helena wondered if he were really as 
indifferent about it as he appeared to be. 

““That’s dear of you. I’m truly fond of Anna, and hungry 
for her, somehow, just now.” 

‘‘Write her tomorrow then, Sweetheart,’’ he said, and 
began to talk of something else. 

Helena had never ceased to blame herself about Anna. 
Conrad and Anna had not been actually engaged, but their 
friendship was apparently fast drifting in that direction 
when Helena had appeared on the scene—herself innocently 
charming, and at once strongly attracted to the quiet, 
dark-eyed man who came so often to her uncle’s house. 
After two or three weeks Anna’s manner to her had begun 
to change—an unaccountable reserve took possession of her 
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frank, impetuous cousin, and, bewildered and troubled, 
Helena sought within herself for the root of the difficulty. 
She had no need of searching long, for already the eyes of 
the quiet man who had been coming oftener of late had 
awakened something in her heart that made her both happy 
and very miserable. After she had fairly faced the situa- 
tion she made up her mind to go home at once, and told 
Anna that she must go. Anna protested politely, if some- 
what feebly—but Helena had a reputation for doing things 
suddenly with no apparent reason. 

Two days later the man she had run away from pre- 
sented himself at her father’s door, and, answering the bell, 
she confronted him unexpectedly and unprepared. The 
telltale color flew into her face and her eyes were like stars. 


‘Everything was settled that evening, and the next day, before 


he went home, they took a long walk together. Even then, 
when she knew that his heart was irrevocably in her keeping, 
she made one more attempt to give him back to Anna. 
Never had that young person’s warm heart and happy 
nature been impressed more vividly on Conrad than through 
Helena’s almost pleading eulogy of her cousin. ‘‘ Yes, she’s 
all there, just as you say she is,’’ he had answered laugh- 
ingly; ‘‘but what has that got to do with us?’”’ And Helena 
had answered weakly that she didn’t know. 


24S This had all happened seven years ago, and Anna, with 
all her vivacity and charm, was still unmarried. Of course, 
Helena had put but one construction on this condition of 
affairs. Anna still cared for Conrad—and certainly Conrad 
still liked her immensely—she had seen that in the occa- 
sional short visits Anna had made them since their marriage. 
Perhaps Anna had been the right one for him after all. Now 
as she lay in the darkness her heart went out to Anna ina 
great wave of tenderness and remorseful pity. If she had 
refused Conrad perhaps he would have—got over it and 
married Anna. There would have been children—little 
healthy creatures born of a mother who could bring them 
into the world with no danger of slipping out of it herself as 
she gave life to them. ‘Unless the mother’s heart gives out 
completely—we might save the baby.” The Doctor’s words 
rang in her ears, and with clenched hands she resolved that 
whatever became of her the little one in her keeping should 
live. Anna should be there when the baby came, ready to 
take the little motherless waif to her warm heart—and after 
a while Conrad would see how it ought to have been 

‘‘Dearest, what is it?”’ 

Conrad’s cool hand was on her forehead gently smoothing 
back her tumbled hair. ‘‘Why are you crying, my girl?” 

‘‘I—I didn’t know I was,” she answered. ‘‘I suppose 
it’s—just because I’m so happy!” 





Three days later Anna came. Helena welcomed her with 
open arms and hardly let her out of her sight the first day. 
She sat on the bed in the guest-room while Anna unpacked 
the little steamer-trunk she had brought with her. 

‘“‘I’m glad you have enough there to last several weeks,” 
Helena said, patting a crisp pile of underwear that lay on the 
foot of the bed. ‘I think I need you, Anne, more than you 
can guess. You’ve so much life, dear—you’re just bubbling 
over with it every minute. You’re a wonderful tonic.” 

Anna flushed with pleasure. ‘I’m so glad,”’ she said. 
‘We'll have the best old visit. I suppose your special sewing 
is all done long ago, but I’m up to my ears in work and I had 
to bring heaps of it along or just not come at all—and I 
wouldn’t have stayed at home this time for anybody.” 

‘‘What are you making, Anne? As I remember, you used 
to loathe the sight of a needle.”’ 

‘‘Nothing very interesting,’’ answered her cousin. “I’m 
just trying to get stocked up with underwear before sum- 
mer—I’m at the very lowest ebb!’’ She gayly held up a 
very dainty but much patched garment. ‘‘ Would you wear 
a thing like that?”’ she asked. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 61 
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Number V: Elizabeth . 


T WAS on my seventeenth birthday that I met 

Elizabeth. We High School girls had organized a 

club which met every Friday night in one of the 
schoolrooms. Once a month the boys were admitted, 
and on boys’ night one of the teachers was a guest: 

Elizabeth attended one of these affairs, and perhaps 
she might not have attracted me had she not been 
such a direct — in every way to Hazel. For 
Elizabeth seemed so strong and practical. You would 
never think of poetry in connection with her, nor 
would you attribute to her the desire to be an inspi- 
ration to the boys, nor to any one else for that 
matter. 

I regarded her critically when she answered some of 
the remarks made by our teacher guest. A group of 
girls had congregated in one corner, while the boys, 
looking rather foolish, assembled on the other side of 
the room. 

Miss Bailey, the teacher, said to us in a low tone: 
“The boys may not like you to leave them alone even 
forafew moments. They are at the age to feel slighted, 
and they are your guests.” 

Elizabeth turned her calm blue eyes full upon Miss 
Bailey as she answered: ‘‘ We feel like being separated 
from them for a little while, Miss Bailey; why not 
follow our inclinations?”’ 

Miss Bailey did not answer; undoubtedly she felt 
that she was a guest and that stern criticism was not 
in order. She only moved a little apart while we girls 
continued our discussion. But Elizabeth’s independ- 
ence had aroused my admiration. I was ripe for 
blunt methods since my experience with Hazel—the 
fruits of which remained with me though nearly a year 
had elapsed since our association. 

I found later that the other girls, too, liked and 
rather looked up to Elizabeth. She seemed to care 
nothing for other people’s opinions or beliefs. She 
always wore at the club (even when once we were per- 
mitted to give a dance) a short, plain skirt and a 
severe linen waist, and she always held her head 








high and spoke in quick, decisive tones. Then, too, 

she was eighteen, and to a seventeen-year-old girl 
there seems such a great distance to be traveled 
between seventeen and eighteen. I felt that when I was 
eighteen I should be a woman, and now I was only a girl. 


"ZH To my great delight Elizabeth at last took some inter- 
est inme. She noticed me when we were in class together, 
and finally we got to talking during the luncheon hour and 
Elizabeth showed marked gratification at my facility in 
understanding her viewpoints. 

She ate the plainest food, I noticed, and without knowing 
how to word it I found I liked her consistency in all things. 
I had never forgotten her answer to Miss Bailey, and now I 
asked her somewhat timidly: ‘‘ Do you think it right always 
to follow our inclinations ?”’ 

Elizabeth answered promptly: ‘‘Of course. I think that 
when we do a thing from a sense of duty it is a mere 
pretense and isn’t honest.” 

Here was a new and startling conception, and I leaned 
forward and gazed into her serious face. ‘‘I had not 
thought of that, Elizabeth,’’ I said earnestly; ‘‘but it 
certainly appeals to me as being all right.” 

‘Of course such a theory appeals to every thinking 
person,”’ said Elizabeth decidedly. ‘Always be honest, 
Margaret; always be frank.” 

I felt a complete revolution in my ideas; for all these 
years since first having known Belle some of her deceitful 
ways had remained with me. Now I began to see that 
sincerity and frankness were noble. 

‘How did you learn these things, Elizabeth?” I asked 
again, looking into her wide blue eyes. 

‘‘T have always been sincere,’’ she answered; ‘‘but in the 
wrong way. But now I have a friend, a man friend, who 
is very much of a reader. He has learned new methods of 
thought from intellectual writers and he has evolved out 
of his own consciousness many wonderful thoughts.”’ 

I was silent with amazement, for I didn’t quite under- 
stand what she meant to convey, but it was all very 
interesting nevertheless. The approach of the school hour 
prevented further questioning, but I had learned enough 
to put into immediate practice some of the theories 
Elizabeth propounded. 

I went home alone after school. Mother told me Aunt 
Anne had called and I should go into the parlor, where she 
was alone, for a few minutes while Mother attended to the 
baking. I answered: “I don’t like Aunt Anne.” 

‘‘T’m sorry,’’ said Mother, ‘‘but I can’t let this batch of 
bread spoil, and your Aunt Anne doesn’t like to come into 
the kitchen. You must go in there and entertain her till 
I'm ready. You know she’s inclined to be formal.” 

‘“No, Mother,” I answered firmly, buoyed up by the sense 
that I was being honest; ‘I can’t go in there; it’s against 
my inclination, and I want, above all things, to be sincere.” 


Mother gazed at me, her hands deep in the flour. ‘You ° 


certainly are unaccountably strange at times,’’ she sighed. 
“I’m glad Louise isn’t quite so complex.”’ é 

I left the kitchen. As I passed the parlor I could see Aunt 
Anne sitting very upright and with a most sour look upon her 
face. I had never liked her, and I rejoiced that Elizabeth 
had opened the way for me to get rid of one irksome duty. 


4S Elizabeth and I grew to be close companions, and I 
began to dress my hair very plainly just as she did. I would 
also have worn white linen shirtwaists to school, but Mother 
would not let me add to the washing, and I didn’t like 
laundry work, so, of course, according to the new theory, I 
could not do up the waists myself. 

But in every other way I tried to follow Elizabeth. She 
had revealed a new world to me, a world in which one might 
be much happier than I had ever dreamed. And just at 
this time Father wanted me to make up my mind when 
school was ended to stay at home for a year or so and help 
Mother until the younger children were less of a care to her. 

*“Do you want to do that?’’ Elizabeth asked, when I 
told her. 

‘“‘No,”’ Lanswered; ‘I want to study some profession.” 

“Well, of course, go ahead with what you want to do; 
or at least don’t do what you don’t feel like doing,’’ said 
Elizabeth. “Your father is probably very old-fashioned; 
he doesn’t recognize in you an individual who is not to be 
thwarted by any one, not even a parent.”’ 

““He’s always been very good to me,” I said then, rather 
disinclined to hear Father criticized. 

“But think a moment,” said Elizabeth, “‘he simply is 
good because he wants to be; because of the natural dictates 
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Elizabeth is your friend and adviser, else you might 
go the way of many girls and rush into this bitter 
farce called marriage.” 

I nodded my head sagely. ‘‘Elizabeth has taught 
me many things,” I said; but really she had not 
spoken of marriage. 

“Homer,” said Elizabeth to me, ‘‘is the victim of 
the conventional marriage. He is held down by it.” 

“T am sorry,’’ I answered. 

“So am I,’ said Mr. Stewart, more cheerfully. ‘‘If 
it were not for my dear Elizabeth life indeed would 
hardly be worth the living.” 

Elizabeth flushed, then she replied in her usual calm 
voice: ‘‘The cause of most trouble in this world is the 
weak regard for meaningless conventionalities and 
absurd forms—the treading of beaten paths, and the 
fear of what others may say. Remember, Margaret, 
go right straight ahead. Don’t care how the straight- 
laced, uninteresting ones of the world may criticize.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Stewart. ‘An individual 
chooses to perform some act because that is what he 
wants to do, because he believes he is a free agent. 
Well and good; but he has in doing this overturned a 
miserable conventional law. What is the result? He 
is ostracized, looked down upon, and society, brainless 
society, refuses to receive him.”’ 


\8Z He grew eloquent and began to walk the floor. 
‘*We are not free agents!’’ hecried. ‘‘ You both know 
we are not; every act and every thought, almost, must 
be subjected to the social laws. Then, if they accord 
with these impudent laws well and good; then you 
can look the world in the face. Otherwise woe betide 
ou!” 

" His voice sank toa whisper. I was very much affected 
and Elizabeth’s eyes glowed as they rested upon him. 

“Tt isall too true,”’ she said; ‘‘even Margaret, young 
as she is, has come in contact with the will of another 
who is endeavoring to overthrow her independence; 











of his heart. That’s no credit to him, Margaret. You must 
not allow sentiment to stand in the way of your doing good.”’ 

Here was an exhilarating idea: I was an individual, 
standing absolutely alone. No one had any right to tell 
me what to do. I straightened my shoulders as Elizabeth 
talked and resolved that Father should find me very firm. 

And so that evening when he again broached the idea of 
my staying at home and helping Mother I told him very 
decidedly that I had other plans. 

“T am very sorry to hear that, Margaret,” he said. “I 
think I have looked forward ever since you could talk to 
the time when you would be a real help to Mother.” 

“You shouldn’t have done that, Father,’’ I reproved him 
gently; ‘‘you could not know just what I would want to do.”’ 

“Well, that’s true,’’ he said. ‘‘I never thought of it that 
way. But Mother does look so tired these days.”’ 

“Mother deliberately chose the way her life should go. 
She was a free agent,’’ I said glibly. I felt sorry at the 
thought of Mother’s weariness, but I remembered Elizabeth’s 
caution to be firm; ‘‘and, Father, I am master of my own 
destiny. I want you to know that I am no fatalist.”’ 

“Well, you are wonderful,” said Father, smiling a little, 
and, with more insight than Mother had shown, he added, 
‘‘T wonder whose ideas you are imbibing.” 

“T may have been set on the right path, Father,” I 
answered, a little indignantly, ‘‘but I am developing my 
own ideas and theories of life.” 

He looked strangely at me for a moment, then he said: 
‘Come here and sit on my knee, Margaret; I don’t want a 
big woman fora daughter. I want my little girl.’”’ 

For a moment I honestly searched my inclination, and 
then I went to him, and settled on his knee with my arms 
about his neck. He didn’t talk to me then; he just held 
me to him and after a while he kissed me softly and tenderly. 

I didn’t tell Elizabeth about that for I was afraid she 
might term my inclination old-fashioned and weak. But I 
did tell her of the conversation. 

“You were quite right, Margaret,” she said; and I felt 
elated that she approved of me. 

One day she asked me to visit her. She lived with a 
maiden aunt in a dear little green house. Elizabeth hada 
room at the top of the house, she told me, and there she 
received her company and read her books and studied. 

“Come on Thursday evening,’ she said; ‘‘my friend, 
Mr. Stewart, will be there then.’’ 

I promised her that I would be there, so on Thursday I 
told Mother that I was going to visit Elizabeth. 

“Very well; Frank can take you,” said Mother; ‘‘and he 
will call for you at ten o’clock.” 


NZS Elizabeth’s aunt answered the bell and Elizabeth 
herself stood on the landing above and called to me. ‘‘Come 
right up, Margaret,” she said. 

Feeling a trifle uncomfortable that she had not presented 
me to her aunt I went up the winding stairs. 

The little room was plain and unpretentious. It held a 
bookcase, a small cot and a few chairs. There were no cur- 
tains at the windows and everything was just as quiet and 
simple as Elizabeth herself. 

“I’m awfully glad to see you,”’ said Elizabeth, and I felt 
she meant it. ‘I’ve been writing out some of my ideas. 
You know I intend to be a writer when the time is ripe.” 

“Yes, I know, you told me,” I answered enviously. ‘I 
suppose you will be famous some day.”’ 

Just then Mr. Stewart came up the stairs. Elizabeth’s 
face flushed a little as she admitted him. ‘‘I want you to 
know Margaret Sercombe,’’ she said as he entered. ‘She 
is a faithful disciple. I have great hopes of her.” 

Mr. Stewart seemed to me then very old; his hair was 
thin and a little gray could be seen in it. He had a long 
face and eyes that held a seeking, dissatisfied expression. 
He extended his hand to me. ‘I am glad to know you,” he 
said in a deep voice and then divested himself of his coat. 

Elizabeth and Mr. Stewart begantotalk. Elizabeth called 
him ‘‘ Homer”’ in a friendly fashion, and I felt rather out of 
it fora while. I sat wondering if Elizabeth would some time 
marry Mr. Stewart when Elizabeth’s words attracted me. 

“Tt is terrible,’ she was saying, “‘that a woman thinks 
because a meaningless ceremony has been gone through that 
she must spoil a man’s life.”’ 

Mr. Stewart then, I noticed, looked very sad. ‘‘It seems 
to me as though sometimes I| can hardly bear it all,’’ he 
answered. He turned to me: ‘“‘It is well, Margaret, that 


to quench her individuality. I may tell Homer, 
Margaret ?”’ 
I didn’t know just what she was going to tell, for 

I was rather at sea, but I nodded in affirmation. 
“Thank you,”’ she said before proceeding. ‘‘ Well, then, 
Homer, here is a girl with her life in her own hands, but an 
unfeeling father desires to bend her to his wishes. It seems 
he holds absurd views about a woman going out into the 
world to shape her own destiny, and perhaps the destiny of 
others. So Margaret, regardless of her own feelings, must 
yield to his will. She must stay at home to become a house- 
hold slave, a nurse,a weakling, bowing to the miserable 
conventionalities of the day.” 

Mr. Stewart looked pityingly at me. “I hope, Margaret,” 
he said at length, ‘‘that you resisted this man with all your 
strength?” 

I nodded vigorously. ‘‘I told him very plainly that I 
would not be bent to his wishes,’’ I answered, ‘‘and I think 
he quite understands now. I’ve yielded to the yoke of his 
and Mother’s tyranny too long.”’ 

Oh, it was all very real to me, I assure you. As the evening 
passed I learned more and more, and it was only when the 
clock struck ten that I aroused myself. Some old habit 
that hadn’t yielded to the new theories made me rise then 
and say that I must go. 

Elizabeth and Mr. Stewart both stood up. Mr. Stewart 
looked in a very friendly way at me, and then suddenly he 
drew me to him and kissed me on the forehead. It was a 
gentle kiss like a benediction, but I could see that Elizabeth 
didn’t like it, for she suddenly grew quite cold to me, and 
even before I was halfway down the stairs she had gone 
back into the room, leaving Mr. Stewart standing at the top 
landing watching me with a sweet, affectionate look in his 
eyes. I hoped that I would soon meet him again, though I 
was a little disappointed at the first inconsistency I had 
found in Elizabeth; it was Mr. Stewart’s true inclination 
to kiss me on the brow, therefore he was honest and frank 
in yielding to this inclination. 


Frank was whistling at the gate when | arrived there. 
‘““Gee, it’s cold,’ he complained and then we went on in 
silence. Frank wasn’t such a friend of mine now. We had 
grown strangely apart since I began to have girl friends. 
Then, too, he was a young man now and beginning to be 
interested in other girls. 

Father and Mother were in the parlor when we reached 
home. Mother was lying on the lounge looking very tired, 
Father, as usual, sitting quite close to her. Frank went on 
upstairs after saying good-night, but I stopped fora moment. 

“Did you have a nice time, Margaret?’ said Mother, 
and her voice sounded low and weak. 

“Yes, thank you,” I said. “‘Aren’t you well, Mother?” 

“‘She’s tired out,” said Father, rather brusquely; and he 
looked up at me with something of pleading in his eyes. 

“Margaret,” he said, “I wish you would think seriously 
about staying home for a year or two when you have 
finished school; at least until Mother is stronger.” 

I started to reply, but he went on, striving to be merry: 
“You will be laying the foundation for a happy married 
life, too,’’ he said; ‘‘you’ll make a dear little wife, well 
worthy some lucky fellow, for Mother will teach you all 
the services of home.” 

I drew myself up. ‘‘Home! Marriage!’ I repeated; “‘I 
want neither. Marriage is a vicious institution. It is one 
of the absurd conventions that saps men and women of their 
individuality, and so, too, is the home. A place where per- 
sons are chained when their spirits long to be free! No, 
there shall be nothing of that sort in my life. I shall obey 
my instincts and live untrammeled, following my inclinations 
whether they meet with the approval of society or not.” 

I saw Father rise from his chair, his face very white. 
His eyes seemed to burn into mine and for a moment I 
wondered what he would say to me. Mother had covered 
her face with her hands, but she was shaking all over. 

When Father at last spoke his voice was calm, though very 
cold. ‘‘I wish never to hear you speak in that way again,”’ 
he said. ‘ Youcannot know the real meaning of such ideas.”’ 

But I felt quite strong in the consciousness that I did 
understand and that my ideas were right and advanced, 
while my parents were old-fashioned; they were simply 
blind puppets in their conventional world. 

But long after I was lying in bed I could hear Father’s 
deep voice and Mother’s softer tones in answer. That they 
were discussing me I had no doubt, but I felt no fear as to 
the outcome. Whatever they might decide about me I was 
strong and an Individual. 

I finally went to sleep thinking of Mr. Stewart. 
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wide, cool veranda; but a most attractive girl 

and a young man of pleasing appearance sat 
obstinately on the top step in the full glare of the 
California sun, either from an instinctive feeling 
that a spirited argument needed as much light as 
possible or because they recognized that its warmth 
might raise the ideal temperature of the veranda. 
There is nothing more irritating than to disclose 
what you have considered a distinct inspiration 
and have it promptly scoffed at and firmly op- 
posed. This was Evelyn’s grievance; and in her 
first wrath she had incautiously exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, 
Dicky! Don’t be so dull,’’ which had added a - 
distinct sulkiness to her companion’s already difhi-  « 
cult mood. 
~ ‘*But, Dicky!’’ she coaxed, ‘‘it’s such a good 
name—‘ The Chancy Cup.’ The teacup is the cup 
of chance. Haven't fortunes always been found in 
tea-grounds? And aren’t Violet’s fortunes going 
to be mended by this tea-house and—grounds? 
Why, I’m just inviting the Goddess of Luck to 
make her home there, and amuse herself playing 
pranks on our friends‘and patrons. Besides,’’ she 
added practically, ‘‘I’ve ordered the loveliest old- 
style swinging signboard, and it’s all done.” 

The practical touch counted. ‘‘Oh, of course, 
if it’s done,’’ Dicky conceded pessimistically. 
“Only there isn’t any such word as ‘chancy.’”’ 

‘*Pouf!” said Evelyn with an airy 
gesture, “‘everything living can be 
improved, even languages. And 
you, Dicky,’’ she added artfully, 
“aren’t being as nice as you could 
be if you tried.”’ 

It was a soothing touch and he 
couldn’t help feeling mollified. ‘‘Oh, 
I dare say it’s all right,’’ he muttered 
awkwardly. Then he grinned with 
sudden good humor. ‘I wonder,’’ he 
remarked, ‘‘on whom the Goddess of 
Luck will begin!” 

‘‘T wonder,’ concurred Evelyn. 
“It might be the unlikeliest kind of 
a person.” 

“It might,’’ agreed Dicky. 


‘| broad, white steps led invitingly to the 











The tea-house which was the im- 
mediate theme of their argument 
hs and speculation nestled confidingly 
between two great live-oaks that used 
to see the Spanish padres tread the 
road that led from Mission to Mis- 
sion; a pleasing, one-story building, 
white-plastered and _ white-pillared 
without, and finished in cool, soft, 
artistic shades of green within. It 
had been bought as the outcome of 
a project originated by Evelyn Slade 
for the benefit of her friend, Violet 
Treherne. The Honorable Martin 
Slade, the backer of his daughter’s 
project, had made the somewhat un- 
usual stipulation that he would 
furnish the money required, but no 
advice. The Honorable Martin had 
a way of being in at the beginning of 
enterprises. Indeed, it had brought 
him—just that winning little way of 
his—to the second column of millions. 
He had listened quietly when his 
daughter told him of the slender, 
dark-eyed girl who had found herself 
suddenly stranded in the land of sun- 
shine by the failure of the bank at 
home that had held her small capital 
and securities. It had been quite a 
' spectacular failure, and the news that 
she was concerned in it had made 
a three-days’ sensation in the hotel 
where she was staying. Evelyn, hear- 
ing of it, had rushed to the rescue 
with her usual impetuous generosity. 
It was she who had argued that 
there was no reason for Violet tocross 
the continent in search of a liveli- 
hood. What could be done for her 
interests at home was being done by 
bigger depositors. She must stay 
where she was and Evelyn would 
help her find something. Together 
they evolved the project of ‘a road- 
side tea-house, to be conducted so 
daintily that it should become the fad. Violet was to be 
the manager, and Evelyn, or rather Evelyn’s father 
(whose support his daughter instantly guaranteed), was 
to furnish the capital. 








She took Violet out in her car and picked out a perfect 
site, accessible by street car as well as by motor road. She 
would have started negotiations for its purchase at once if 
Violet had not firmly insisted on the Honorable Martin’s 
being consulted first. She was in terror lest he should 
think her an impostor, luring Evelyn into an enterprise 

of which he might strongly disapprove. The Honorable 
} © Martin liked that in her, as he liked the contralto notes in 

her voice when Evelyn brought her home to dine that 
very night, so that they might talk the project over at 

leisure. He liked the quiet poise of manner which he 
| knew was fighting back an inward panic determinedly. 

But what he liked most was Evelyn’s readiness to help 
and the whimsicality of that blonde-headed butterfly’s 
going into business. 
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he Invitation to “Meet Me at Four” 


When the Samuel Baileys Plunged Into Fashionable Society 
By Beatrice Hanscom, Author of “ Love, Laurels and Laughter” 
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“But if I lend you my money and my advice,” 
he stated to his daughter, with a twinkle in his 
keen gray eyes, ‘‘it then becomes my project, and 
no credit to you. I’d like to see how you get along 
by yourself. Go ahead! If,in a year’s time, you 
can honestly call it a success you may have the 
prettiest pair of pearl earrings Shrieves can find. If 
you fail I'll take it off your hands. It would make 
a good station for our competing electric road when 


em we put it through.” 


Evelyn shook her head with decision. ‘‘We are 
not going to fail,’’ she stated, ‘‘and I'll tell Shrieves 
to have the pearls ready a year from tonight.” 

“If you win,”’ said the Honorable Martin with 
great firmness. 

“Your daughter,” she said with delicious audac- 
ity, ‘‘wouldn’t be expected to know how to fail.”’ 


As time went on she kept him informed. of the 
progress of things, although she never asked his 
advice; and he volunteered none, although some- 
times the temptation was great. 

“And Dicky says ”’ she began one day. 

Her father interrupted her. ‘‘ May I ask what 
Dicky has to do with it?”’ he inquired suavely. 

“T,”’ she explained gayly, ‘‘am Capital: Dicky is 
Interest. He was always dangling about anyway; 
QW and he really does a lot. You'd be surprised to see 
; how Dicky can work.” 

Dicky Thorne, as the Honorable 
Martin well knew, was a typical rich 
man’s son, amiable enough to be de- 
cidedly likable, energetic enough if 
it were a question of sport, and idler 
enough to be the despair of a practi- 
cal father. Martin Slade had always 
been afraid Evelyn might like Dicky, 
and now, with a mutual interest, 
‘‘Why, that’s good !”’ he said heartily. 
‘‘Keep him at it. Great work to 
interest Dicky in anything as mild 
as tea.” 

For he was wise enough to know 
the first law of temperamental 
energy: The Force of the Impetus is 
equal to the Force of the Recoil. 

Therefore, push toward, and not 
away from, sentimental dangers. 

It was really to appease Dicky 
in the matter of the sign that Evelyn 
suggested that he should evolve the 
cards to be distributed, announcing 
the opening of ‘*The Chancy Cup.” 
‘We must have something to attract 
general attention from the very 
first—not just our own set, you know 
—and you are so resourceful, Dicky,”’ 
she cooed. 

The chest of Mr. Richard Thorne 
expanded slightly. ‘‘This is where 
Dicky outdoes himself,’’ he stated 
modestly. 





Later he demanded the list of ad- 
dresses. ‘‘ When they’re all done I’ll 
show you,”’ he said mysteriously. 

“But they’re dear!’’ Evelyn ex- 
claimed, when, a few days before the 
scheduled opening, he arrived with a 
large box, and displayed one of the 
delicately tinted cards. Half of its 
surface was covered with an artistic 
sketch of ‘‘ The Chancy Cup” with its 
chaperoning oaks, and opposite in 
neat English lettering was the state- 
ment that on and after the tenth of 
April tea would be served. 

‘“‘Rather neat, eh?’’ he remarked 
complacently. ‘‘Nine hundred and 
ninety-nine more like it with my com- 
pliments! All in nice buff envelopes 
addressed individually. No‘ Mr. and 
Mrs.’ together.”” Across the lower 
edge of the card a short flap folded 
back; ‘‘and that,’’ he announced 
with pride, ‘“‘is the Personal Touch.”’ 
Across the blank space thus hidden 
a brief message was written: ‘‘ Meet 
me at four— Molly.” 

‘‘The men all get these,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘The women’s are signed 
‘John.’ Gives them something to 
talk about right away,” he chuckled. 
‘‘T wrote one lot and the Pater’s stenographer the other.”’ 
He waggled his wrist ruefully. ‘‘Writer’s cramp is a new 
one on me,” he remarked. 

Evelyn hesitated. ‘‘It sounds—odd,” she began, but 
his swift look of disappointment was too much for her; 
she remembered the sign; ‘‘and that’s what we want,” 
she added hastily. ‘‘ Will you mail them like a dear?”’ 

He meant to do it at once when he tucked the box on 
the floor of his car. It wasthe afternoon of the following 
day when he next noticed it, and sped forthwith to the 
post-office. He drew a long breath when the last one 
dropped in the slit. 


F ALL the quiet people in Oakdale the Samuel Baileys 
might have been picked out as the quietest, and the 
routine of their middle-aged lives was apparently change- 
less. He wasa spare, sandy man,slightly stoop-shouldered, 
who seemed to have worn the same neat, snuff-colored 
clothes for the last twenty years. Mrs. Bailey was short, 
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and quite a little more than plump, and a drab tinge had 
come in her brown hair, which she still ‘‘did’”’ in a coiled 
braid as she had done since she put it up from a pigtail. 

They breakfasted, dined and supped at precisely the 


same hoursevery day. He took the same car every morn- - 


ing for Martin Slade’s office, where he had been book- 
keeper for twenty-five years, and he boarded the. same 
car for home at noon and at night. And Martha Bailey 
lived her life along equally methodical lines. 

Mehitabel, the gaunt spinster who had been installed 
in their kitchen from the first (just a long-legged, gawky 
girl then), took a grim pride in the fact that ‘“ Mis’ Bailey 
would have things just so.” 

In the evenings the Baileys played solitaire, of which 
they knew six varieties, each one kept punctiliously for 
its apportioned evening. They had never learned any 
others because there were no more evenings. On Sundays 
they went twice to church. And yet, united as the 
Baileys seemed, they each had one dark secret, carefully 
concealed, of which they were equally ashamed, and which 
was the more remarkable in that the secret was one and 
the same: they were both romantic. 

But each considered the other very sensible. 

It had been their friends’ and relatives’ fault in the 
beginning. ‘‘ Martha is such a sensible girl,’’ they assured 
Samuel. ‘‘Samuel is so sensible,’’ they told Martha. 
And Martha and Samuel, who were beginning shyly to 
admire each other, vied with each other to see who could 
display the most practical qualities, resolutely hiding the 
sentimental impulses that each felt. 

Even when Samuel proposed he felt impelled to put the 
practical issue of his salary, reasonably adequate, and 
her housewifely qualities, so worthy of approbation, 
before her. And she ‘‘accepted”’ with an awful feeling of 
responsibility lest the qualities he did admire should not 
prove adequate. If, as she set infinitesimal stitches in 
the severely plain undergarments proper for a practical 
bride, she sighed a bit wistfully, she promptly attributed 
it to sitting too long in one position; and if Samuel, 
valiantly assuring himself that so nice a girl as Martha 
couldn't feel that foolish way toward him, but he’d make 
her a good, steady husband—if Samuel put aside some 
absurdly tender dreams of a shy, awkward man he did it 
with the resolute dignity of one who puts away childish 
things. 

So through the very genuineness of the affection they 
had for each other, and the modesty which deferred to 
that other’s far superior opinions, they began their par- 
allel grooves which, following the well-known laws of 
parallel lines, might reasonably have been expected to 
continue equidistant to the very end. 


ZS Martha Bailey, sitting down to the perusal of the 
morning paper with the conscious rectitude of a house- 
keeper who had previously inspected the refrigerator, 
and perceiving the postman turning in at a time in the 
month when she knew every outstanding bill to have 
been paid, was so far from expecting any upheaval in 
her outwardly placid life that she was only conscious 
of a mild wonder as to what it could be. The smart- 
looking, square, buff envelope which he handed her was 
unusual enough to stimulate curiosity, and there was a 
dashing masculinity in the way ‘‘Mrs. Samuel Bailey” 
was inscribed upon it, which seemed to remove it far 
from the possibility of relating to the channels of trade. 
When she first extracted the attractive buff card she felt 
quite a complacent glow. 

The newspapers for several days had given graceful 
notices of the new enterprise, with complimentary allu- 
sions to the beauty and charm of its socially prominent 
promoter, and with gallant prophecies of its success. 
While, of course, Martha Bailey thought they would 
never go—could never go, for Samuel never left the office 
till six, and apparently wasn’t invited anyway—she 
should enjoy showing it to him when he came home. He 
would, she felt intuitively, comment on the foolishness of 
people who went out and bought tea which would cost 
them practically nothing at home; and she heard herself 
loyally agreeing with him. Still, it was a new and agree- 
able sensation to be included in the scope of an enterprise 
distinctly fashionable. 

It was just then that her plump thumb idly turned 
back the flap. It was then that she saw, in that same 
dashing masculine hand, those fateful words: 

‘‘Meet me at four—John.”’ 

She experienced an overwhelming shock of horrified 
surprise, as of one precipitated into a cold plunge. The 
stout rocking-chair creaked as she sagged in its sheltering 
arms. She reviewed rapidly a discouragingly blameless 
life. ‘‘ Well, did you ever!’’ she gasped. ‘‘Who on earth 
is John?” 

She groped in the distant days of her girlhood. But 
no one had ever “paid her attention”’ but Samuel. And 
since—she began, with another gasp, to scour the neigh- 
borhood for present-day Johns. There were Georges and 
Jameses and many other ordinary first names, but oddly 
enough the entire circle of her acquaintance did not 
include a John. It came to her with a queer little thrill 
that there was something deliciously peremptory about 
the message. There was some one who wanted to meet 
her—who admired her! 


24 Alas, that it must be chronicled, Martha Bailey 
peeked in the mirror that hung over an atrocity in the line 
of oak mantels, and felt a pang of dissatisfaction over the 
meagerness of the coiled braid. If she should braid it 
more loosely? She blushed at what the thought signified. 
The blush was extremely becoming; she saw that in the 
mirror; and there came a sudden feeling of kindness 
toward the man who had caused it. It might be an 
entirely respectful devotion that he offered her, and he 
might have written on a sudden, overwhelming impulse, 
not having realized her principles, but just thinking her 
an attractive woman — 

In short, Martha Bailey decided that perhaps it would 
be best to meet this unknown John once, just to tell him 
that he was making a mistake. And she hid the card and 
envelope, where femininity has always secreted senti- 
mental missives, in her bodice, and where it vied with her 
creaking taffeta waist in recording the fluttering action of 
her breathing apparatus. . 

It seemed as though Samuel came home with a peculiar 
difference in his manner fhat noon. Constraint fogged 
the air. Speech came jerkily. Silence seemed ominous. 
She drew a long breath when he had gone. 





“‘If ’t wasn’t for finding out who he was I don’t know 
as I’d have the gumption togo through it,”’ she murmured. 

As the afternoon wore on she did waver. Once she 
gave it up. Buta quarter to four found her adjusting her 
best hat with more than ordinary care. It seemed that 
one so admired must look her best. As she turned out of 
the gate Mehitabel, watching from the kitchen window 
which gave on the street, rushed hastily to the door. 

‘*Mis’ Brown has the Dorcas Society today,’’ she volun- 
teered shrilly. ‘‘ You’re goin’ the wrong way!” 

Martha Bailey turned with the air of one who has 
burned her last bridge. ‘‘I am not going to the Dorcas,”’ 
she said distinctly, and pursued her onward course. 

Mehitabel stood rigid, a statue of consternation. 
“‘And she ain’t missed in sixteen years!”’ she ejaculated. 

Was her warning prophetic? Was Martha Bailey 
“going the wrong way”? 


E WAS the afternoon of the great day. The sun had 
put on its best shine, and the Mariposa lilies had come 
out on the hilltop back of ‘‘The Chancy Cup.” A long 
line of motors and carriages stood along the road, and 
the conductors on the electric cars had begun to be 
surprised if any passenger didn’t get off at that stop. 

gayly dressed, laughter-loving crowd, largely com- 
posed of Evelyn’s friends, filled the long, cool room. Neat 
little maids served deftly, speeding at intervals to the 
desk at the back of the room, where Violet gave orders, 
and made change, and tried not to wonder if anything so 
whimsically offered and accepted could prove a lasting 
success. 

Dicky leaned on one-corner of the desk. There was 
something restful about Miss Treherne. It couldn’t be 
because she said so little, because you were always 
wishing she would talk a bit more, her voice was so 
pleasant. 

“Of course,’”’ he said plaintively, ‘‘I haven’t done 
much. But as I’ve spent most of my waking hours for 
the last two months fussing over this enterprise it seems 
as though I might hear one kind word for Dicky.’’ She 
busied herself rather ostentatiously with the intricacies 
of the cash-drawer. ‘‘I wonder,’’ he me:‘titated audibly, 
“Gf I’m getting hard of hearing.” 

The corners of her mouth dented involuntarily. 
‘‘Please do not talk to the man at the wheel,” she said 
gayly; ‘I’m certain I’ve given the wrong change twice.” 

“‘Let me run things a whi'e,’”’ he suggested. 

“Certainly not,” she stated positively. ‘If you really 
want to be helpful please go and talk to your friends.” 

‘‘They’re almost all in twos,” he protested. ‘‘ You 
can’t expect me to break into a conversation between a 
man and maybe his future wife; it wouldn’t be safe!”’ 

‘‘There’s Miss Slade,’’ she suggested. 

“With her father,’’ he dissented. ‘‘She coaxed the 
Honorable Martin to come, and he regards me with‘a 
distinct lack of affection. It seems to be the general 
attitude,” he affirmed gloomily. 

Once more he drew a blank. She was not even listen- 
ing. ‘‘Oh,’’ she breathed, ‘‘the little fat lady that just 
came in can’t find a table! And the girls don’t see her; 
isn’t it too bad? I believe I’ll go os 

‘‘Me to the rescue!” he stated, turning. ‘She looks 
like a bewildered partridge,’’ he confided, and started 
down the room with intentions of pure benevolence. 





\2ZS@ It was, perhaps, fortunate that the table opposite 
which Martha Bailey stood was vacated just before he 
reached her, and that one of the little maids drew out a 
chair and began clearing away. Yet even as Martha 
seated herself she saw a handsome young man approach- 
ing her with welcome written plainly on his attractive 
countenance. The crisis had come! And the tension 
that had held her during the day snapped, the outward 
and visible sign of which was the shopping-bag that 
dropped from her nerveless fingers and distributed its 
contents promptly along the floor. 

Dicky, whose principal after-mealtime occupation for 
years had been the recovery of stray handkerchiefs, 
gloves and fans, dove cheerfully to the rescue, although 
he marveled at the amount of small silver women car- 
ried as bysitters at adjacent tables indicated stray coins 
in their vicinity. It was with the consciousness of duty 
done that, somewhat red-faced but triumphant, he 
replaced the change in the inner purse that had failed 
in its guardianship, retrieved a fallen handkerchief, 
and appeared above the table like an expert swimmer 
emerging from the surf. 

“‘No trouble at all, madam,” he said genially. ‘‘ Pray 
don’t mention it!’’ (She hadn’t.) Then as he extended 
the still open bag his eyes fell on the buff envelope which 
she had placed there with some vague intention of giving 
it back. He touched it significantly with his finger. The 
artistic temperament craves general approbation. ‘I’m 
mighty proud of that idea of mine,’’ he confided. And as 
she still seemed perturbed he produced a compliment 
with a time-tried faith in its restorative qualities. ‘‘I 
don’t know why I shouldn’t be since it brought you!”’ he 
stated gayly. 

John! 

Young, handsome and with such an air! 

She wondered why it only seemed like a picture to 
look at and put away. It didn’t belong. What did 
belong, she felt with a sudden intensity, was Samuel— 
Samuel, lean, and stoop-shouldered, and unemotional as 
he was, with his sparse, sandy hair, and his snuff-colored 
clothes, unfashionably cut; Samuel, unversed in com- 
pliment. She had a choking feeling of loyalty. No 
matter if Samuel could never understand she could keep 
on being sensible forever for his sake. She raised a 
flushed and excited countenance to Dicky’s gaze. 

‘‘J-J-John,”’ she faltered; and something in the way 
she said it sent icy trickles of premonitory disaster down 
that young man’s spinal column. ‘I only came—to 
say—that you m-m-mustn’t. I—I—it cannot be!’’ she 
finished desperately. 

‘‘W-what!”’ ejaculated Dicky, startled beyond man- 
ners. He dropped into the chair opposite, not with any 
idea of sociability but because in this transitory life there 
are times when one clutches at anything stable. The 
little maid, returning with the tea, congratulated herself 
on the acumen that had led her to bring service for two 
with no order given. 

‘*You’ll get over it,’’ Martha assured him, fearful that 
in this sudden despair he might do something desperate. 


“Like as.not if you got to really know me I wouldn't be 
as interesting ’s I look. I’m considerable older than you 
are,’’ she confessed heroically. ‘‘’N’ I didn’t even know 
who you were till you spoke about sendin’ it.’’ 

The hollow groan with which he greeted this statement 
aroused an almost motherly compassion, and at the same 
time she felt a sudden exhilaration of power, of confident 
personality. 

“Don’t take on,’’ she said gently. ‘‘It won’t do a 
mite of good. Samuel,” she choked slightly, ‘‘is a good 
husband. He suits me,”’ she finished defiantly. 

Dicky Thorne took life far too irresponsibly, but 
Dicky was a gentleman at heart. ‘‘My dear—lady,” he 
said kindly, “I am greatly at fault, although not in the 
way you think.”’ He felt remorsefully that he had hurt 
her, and that the thing he had to do would hurt her 
worse. ‘‘ The same thing was sent to everybody, only the 
men’s were signed ‘Molly.’ It was not meant just for 
you.”” He saw a crimson wave of mortification sweep 
over her face and hurried on: ‘I thought people would 
suspect a hoax, and it would set them to talking, and 
they’d come. It was a silly thing to do, but we’re a 
harum-scarum crowd, and novelty goes. I suppose an 
attractive woman has many such annoyances,” he went 
on, with a rush to the only remedy with which he was 
familiar. ‘‘Of course you do have! But that you should 
take the trouble to give your reprimand so kindly and so 
sweetly shows that you have a beautiful character too!” 
He made it rather strong, but in an emergency one cannot 
err on the-side of subtlety. 


‘2S He watched her face tensely, and gave an inward 
gasp of relief as he saw her expression soften. There was 
efficacy in adjectives and adverbs; but what balm they 
carried to one as unused to them as Martha, that he could 
not know. ‘‘I’m the Prize Idiot,’’ he went on remorse- 
fully, ‘‘but if you’ll forgive me this time I'll reform.’’ He 
smiled at her now, the whimsical smile of a repentant 
scapegrace—a rdéle thoroughly familiar to him. 

Martha drew a long breath. ‘I expect,’’ she said 
slowly, ‘‘that I’m the idiot.” 

“You!” said Dicky, and the word was the most perfect 
of compliments. ‘I think Samuel is in great luck,” he 
affirmed gayly. ‘And everything’s all right now, isn’t 
it?’’ he demanded boyishly. ‘‘ Will you shake hands on 
it? And then I’ll go away and let you enjoy your tea.”’ 
For the people at adjoining tables were beginning to look 
interested. 

She looked searchingly at him. It she hadn’t been 
hopelessly ridiculous—and evidently she hadn’t! So 
far, at least, Dicky had been hypnotic. Apparently, such 
a thing might have happened. She smiled, albeit a bit 
wanly, as she put out her hand. Then she sank back into 
her chair. ‘It’s Samuel! Coming!” she said faintly. 
For Samuel, at such an hour, there, meant Nemesis! 

Months before, in the comfortableness of good com- 
radeship, Evelyn and Dicky had patented a distress 
signal, primarily designed to bring rescue from boredom 
at various social functions. At his wits’ end he looked 
across the room, caught her friendly eye, and passed his 
fingers lightly over his right eyebrow. 

The Honorable Martin looked somewhat startled as 
his daughter rose with no warning, and yet with a grace 
that did not suggest hurry. ‘I’ve had a wireless from 
Dicky,” she explained laughingly. ‘‘The left eyebrow 
means ‘Soon,’ but the right is ‘Imperative.’ So please 
come and help. You’re such a comfort, because you 
always grasp a situation so splendidly,”’ she added art- 
fully, thereby smoothing the Honorable Martin at a 
moment when he showed unmistakable signs of being 
ruffled. 

As he followed in her wake he collided with an excited- 
looking man in snuff-colored clothes. ‘Hello, Bailey!” 
he.said, recognizing his bookkeeper with some astonish- 
ment and promptly shaking hands. ‘Glad to see you get 
away from the office early for once. Do you good,” he 
added heartily, for Bailey seemed singularly confused 
over the encounter. He could not guess that he himself 
was, indeed, the last straw. 


ZS From the moment that Samuel Bailey had found 
a remarkable communication, signed ‘‘ Molly,” in his 
morning’s mail he had entered on a phase of life for which 
nothing in his previous experience had fitted him in the 
least. A lady wanted him to meet her at Miss Slade’s 
new tea-house—a place to be frequented by the smartest 
of the smart set! 

It was the first feminine note he had ever received. 
Even Martha had never written to him. He had never 
gone out of town so that she could! Perhaps in that 
fashionable world ladies showed their preferences in such 
astonishing ways. But to single out him! There is no 
denying that Samuel was flattered. It ruined his useful- 
ness for the morning. It made him guiltily conscious as 
he faced his unsuspecting wife at noon. And as, with 
successive re-readings, the delicious incense grew sweeter, 
he resolved, with a defiant wrench against destiny, that 
he would just see what was not for him. He would go 
earlier than the appointed hour and get a seat in a corner. 
If he saw a beautiful woman looking for some one he 
needn’t catch her eye and she might not see him. He 
could, if necessary, slip quietly away. But he would have 
something to remember for the rest of his life! 

He resented the awestricken appearance of his 
co-workers as he broke the habit of years and left the 
office early. He looked furtively around the crowded car 
on his way out, but no one seemed to pay him any atten- 
tion. He installed himself at a corner table near the door 
and drank his first pot of tea with nervous haste. As 
nothing happened he ordered again, and, with a glimmer 
of wisdom, saw the need of temporization, and sipped, 
instead of gulping down, the unusually strong compound. 
In the first few moments he felt that each second meant 
the appearance of a rarely beautiful woman looking for 
him. A surprising number of pretty women were coming 
in, but they were either part of a jolly party or had a 
devoted cavalier, or some one rushed instantly forward to 
give them greeting. 

There was an incomprehensible amount of laughter. 
There was a Babel of gay conversation. Suddenly he 
heard the word ‘‘Molly”’’ and paralysis seemed to grip 
him. He felt a sudden blind desire to get away. Was 
that Molly, that stunning young woman coming toward 
him? 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 55 
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Is Prohibition the Remedy for the Liquor Evil? 


When and Where Prohibition Has Succeeded 
By Samuel Dickie, M.S., LL.D. 


President of Albion College, Michigan 


Doctor Dickie has been selected to discuss this subject in THE JOURNAL because for years he has been not only associated 


with the Prohibition cause, but intimately identified with it as well. 


He was once chairman of the Prohibition National 


Convention; he has been a candidate for Governor of Michigan on the Prohibition ticket; and he was chairman of the 
Prohibition National Committee for twelve years. Thus both by experience and training he is peculiarly well fitted to write 


with exceptional authority on this subject for the benefit of readers of THE JOURNAL. 


to the two questions implied in the caption of this article. 
‘“‘ Always and everywhere,” says:the temperance enthusi- 
ast: meaning, of course, whenever and wherever it has been tried. 

Neither answer is found to be true to the facts when the case is 
examined broadly and with the spirit of an investigator and not of 
an advocate. 

“ Prohibition will not prohibit "’ is the oft-repeated assertion of the 
license advocate and the saloon defender, and it isa statement hardly 
worth considering and certainly not worth denying. A gun will not 
shoot, an axe will not chop, a sewing machine will not sew, and a 
scythe will not cut grass, are all propositions that nobody cares to 
dispute, and are all out of the same fountain of wisdom as the 
assertion that prohibition will not prohibit. To be sure, a soldier 
can shoot with a gun, a housewife can sew with a machine, and a 
farmer can cut grass with a scythe—the soldier, the woman and 
the farmer being quite indispensable to the several operations. 

It need scarcely be said that a prohibitory law placed on the 
statute books of a State will not destroy the liquor traffic, but it 
does provide a weapon whereby public officials are able, if they are 
so disposed, to reduce the traffic to a minimum, and to suppress 
the open and public sale altogether. 

The disposition of officials and of party leaders, the political 
influence of liquor men, the state of the public conscience, the 
activity of temperance organizations and the presence or absence 
of other issues of absorbing interest all enter into the problem we 
are considering. Nobody who is honest will contend that prohi- 
bition is always a failure, and nobody with courage enough to 
admit the truth will insist that it is always successful. 

Illustrations of success and of failure are neither few nor diffi- 
cult to find. Michigan, the State in which the writer resides, 
furnishes a conspicuous example of a prohibitory law which, in 
many parts of the State, was permitted to be a dead letter during 
most of the twenty years it was upon our statute books. From 
1855 to 1875 the law forbade the traffic, and yet saloons abounded, 
with only now and then a spasmodic effort to enforce the law. 
But what a period for the experiment! What was going on from 
1855 to 1875? It wasa time when other matters absorbed public 
attention. It was the time of ‘‘Bully’’ Brooks, and John Brown, 
and Harper’s Ferry, and Bull Run, and Gettysburg, and Appomat- 
tox, and assassination, and carpet-baggers, and reconstruction. 
Nobody, save the liquor men themselves, was giving much atten- 
tion to the liquor traffic. Patriotic citizens were absorbed with 
other and tremendous anxieties. 


Newiee “Nowhere,” answer the brewer and the bartender 


“Prohibition is a Demonstrated Success” 


ot this paper is to deal with successes and not with failures, and 
the writer is willing to assert, as susceptible of proof, that prohi- 
bition throughout the entire country, whether State-wide or by 
county option, is at the present time a demonstrated success, 
feared,and hated,and misrepresented by the men engaged in the 
liquor traffic, and efficient in reducing the evils of a ruinous trade 
far beyond the restraining power of any license system. 

The reader’s attention is directed to two curious and important 
facts, as connected with the oft-repeated statement that prohibi- 
tion is not successful. The first of these is that 
it is the friend of the saloon and not its foe who 


THE EpITor. 


liquor organization has declared it a failure. All our religious 
papers are asking for it as a wholesome and practical cure for a 
National evil, and all the trade journals of the liquor traffic 
denounce it as a farce. Whenever a prohibition contest is on, be 
it in State or county, the ministers, the white-ribbon women, the 
Christian workers and the best people are found solidly arrayed 
in behalf of the reform, because they believe it both right and 
workable; while the worst people, both male and female, unite in 
opposing it and denounce it as a failure. Those who are trying to 
ruin the liquor business are all in favor of prohibition, and those 
who defend and protect the traffic are all against it. And all this 
looks much like furnishing two groups of witnesses to testify that 
prohibition does prohibit. 

The second peculiar thing about this charge of failure is that 

anti-prohibitionists insist upon testing a prohibitory law by 
standards that nobody thinks of applying to any other statute. 
Are prohibitory laws successful in preventing altogether the evils 
at which they are aimed? Do they go before, in a sort of John-the- 
Baptist fashion, anticipate criminal intent, and stop crime before 
it occurs? They certainly do nothing of the kind—but what law 
does? We prohibit murder, but kill one another at the rate of ten 
thousand per annum; we pass laws to prohibit larceny, and forgery, 
and fraud, and house our thieves and swindlers in penitentiaries 
that are crowded to suffocation; we forbid petty crimes and mis- 
demeanors, and our police courts are clogged by considering the 
cases of those who break the laws. Why shall this particular 
legislation be required to do what no other law is expected to 
accomplish ? 
_ Our contention is that prohibition succeeds because it is effect- 
ive in reducing to a minimum the evil at which it is aimed. To 
prevent crime is something no law can accomplish. To reduce an 
evil, to limit its power, to drive it into the dark, to compel its per- 
petrators to operate in secret, doing the least amount of harm, with 
fear of detection and punishment: that is what prohibition can 
do, and does do wherever it has had a fair trial. 


How the Law Has Benefited Maine 


We we come to a specific answer to the question as to where 
prohibition has succeeded one is certain to think of the Pine 
Tree State. For nearly sixty years prohibition has been the policy 
of Maine. After the traffic had been outlawed in the State for 
more than thirty years the people in 1884 put prohibition into 
the Constitution by a vote of more than three to one. Shall the 
sober verdict of this New England State be treated as devoid of 
value? Did the people of Maine know what they were doing 
when, by an overwhelming majority, they put prohibition beyond 
the reach of the Legislature by imbedding it in the organic law of 
the State? 

Are we to accept the dictum of a drunken saloonkeeper, or the 
resolutions of a Brewers’ Congress, in preference. to the calm 
and dignified statements of Neal Dow, and James G. Blaine, and 
William P, Frye, and Eugene Hale, and Lot M. Morrill, and a 
dozen Governors, and College Presidents, and Congressmen, and 
Judges, all of whom, in half a century of testimony, say the law 
has wrought most wholesome results? Does Governor Fernald 

know what he is talking about when he de- 





clares the law is a success? Can we set aside 





insists that prohibition is a failure, while the 
active opponents of the traffic are ready to 
testify that prohibition, though not a perfect 
remedy, is fairly successful and constitutes the 
most efficient means yet devised for curtailing 
the evils of the traffic. 

Has anybody heard of a Methodist Confer- 
ence, or a Presbyterian Synod, or a Baptist 
Convocation, or a Congregational Assembly, or 
a W. C. T. U. Convention, or an Anti-Saloon 
League that has gone on record against prohi- 
bition because it is a failure? Does anybody 
know of a temperance organization that is 
opposed to prohibition and in favor of the 
license policy? Is it not a curious fact that 
those who want prohibition to prohibit, who 
generously give time, and money, and effort to 
secure its adoption, who have no selfish end to 
serve in obtaining it, are unanimous in saying 
that it yields satisfactory results, while those at 
whose business it is aimed rise up, and, with one 








as idle words the strong and repeated assurances 
of ex-Congressman Littlefield when he tells us 
of the success of prohibition in his home State? 

Maine has more bank depositors than voters, 
and this is not true of Massachusetts, nor New 
York, nor Pennsylvania, nor any license State. 
Her bank deposits are, per capita, five times 
those of Pennsylvania, seven times those of 
Illinois and nine times as large as those of 
Ohio. 

In New York seventeen of each one hundred 
families own their own homes: in Maine the 
number is forty-nine. 

_ Maine has fewer criminals and fewer paupers 
in proportion to population than any license 
State in the Union. The Louisville ‘Evening 
Post’’ directs attention to the fact that in 1908 
that city had forty-seven homicides while the 
whole State of Maine had but three. The 
‘Post’ in commenting on this disparity of num- 
bers says: ‘In Maine there is a law prohibiting 








voice, pronounce it a dismal failure? 











all traffic in liquor.”’ 








Practically every Protestant denomination in 
America is on record for prohibition, and every 


Doctor Dickie 
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HIE aim of this department is to present, for the information of our readers, an article by the most competent authority obtainable on each side 
_of such vital present-day questions as ‘touch the interests of women and the family life... Suggestions of questions that readers would like to |: 
.,have discussed will be gladly received by the‘Editor.' But as the department is not intended to be argumentative the treatment of subjects cannot ‘ 
* be extended beyond the two articles given*to each topic. ‘The magazine assumes abso. ; 
. articles: merely for the wisdom exercised in a careful selection of the writers... =" --- 





lutely no responsibility for the views expressed in these ‘ ° 
: aw “* The Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal. “s 
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The World’s Famous Modern Pictures 


Painted in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 
By R. Edmund Adolph, Editor of “The Ideal Collection of the World’s Great Art” 








This series—of which the last four pictures are given on the opposite page—aims to present twenty of the most famous pictures which were painted during the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, and which have been accepted by the peoples of various nations as among the popular pictures of that period. No pictures by American 
artists are included, since the idea in mind is to present a separate series reflective of American art. 


THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 








‘DL _vaaieas || | ITH the four pictures reproduced on the 
lpr wes: opposite page the series of “The World’s 
WI Famous Modern Pictures” is brought to 
| aclose. In this last group of the series 

| an attempt has been made to bring to- 
| gether | roma ae will appeal to the art 
|e ——__——al_|| lover of broad and liberal taste. In the pre- 
il _2aiers I} vious selections the demands of those who 
love some special phase of art were carefully borne in mind. 
But in the four paintings here reproduced the object has 
been to combine representative pictures that cannot be 
grouped under any specific head. They have been admitted 
because of their peculiar appeal and of their remarkable 
and widespread popularity. 

The first picture of the group, C. Burton Barber’s “In 
Disgrace,” furnishes its own reason for being included. 
This picture, painted some twenty-five years ago, has 
attained a popularity abroad that has been equaled by few 
pictures produced in the last quarter of a century. The 
earliest proofs from this picture, engraved by Frederick 
Stackpoole, A. R. A., brought very high prices. Since being 
introduced into this country “In Disgrace” bids fair to equal 
here the record for popularity established abroad. It was 
felt that Cot’s idyl, ‘““ The Storm,” was also entitled to a place 
in the present series because of its undoubted and inherent 
charm and of its very remarkable popularity. The call for 
another of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s paintings has been most 
insistent, and this demand has been met by the inclusion 
of “The Age of Innocence,” which shares with “Angels’ 
Heads,” already reproduced in this series, the foremost 
popularity among this master’s pictures. The demand has 
been equally insistent for the inclusion of another of Corot’s 
daintily lovely landscapes, and the result is the reproduction 
of his ever-attractive painting, “Spring,” which many art 
lovers and connoisseurs consider his most perfect landscape. 











“IN DISGRACE”: C. BURTON 
BARBER’S POPULAR PICTURE 


——*|HE English school of painting, in its beginning 
k T | | with Hogarth, established itself as the school of 


a 

AT 

| 

| HH] anecdote, the school in which the literary and 

M \|||| didactic elements were of great importance. 
ar =") This early governing idea has persisted to the 

present day. Even in the golden age of painting in England, 

from Reynolds to Turner, the idea can be perceived in the 

work of that time, although, happily, its importance is 

minimized. In the later work, particularly in the popular 

paintings of today, the story picture has occupied a very 

large place. 

Many critics find in this fact a cause for great Gissatis- 
faction; but in this case as in many others the gulf between 
the taste of the critic and the fancy of the public is a wide 
and deep one. The critics, for instance, have never been very 
enthusiastic over the work of such painters as Landseer, 
Marcus Stone, Rosa Bonheur and Meissonier; yet the public 
has lavished upon their pictures the greatest praise possible, 
the praise of a sincere love and admiration, and “ The Horse 
Fair,” “The Monarch of the Glen,” “The Peacemaker” and 
“Friedland” are accounted among the most popular pictures 
painted in the last century. 

Thus, in the remarkably popular picture, “In Disgrace,” 
painted by the talented English artist, C. Burton Barber, 
we have another case in point. Mr. Barber is still living, so 
it is not yet possible to place him as a painter; but as far 
as recognition of his work is concerned the public has 
greeted it with the most sincere enthusiasm. This charm- 
ing little picture of his, “In Disgrace,” was painted in the 
early “eighties” of the 
last century, and after 





PIERRE AUGUSTE COT’S SPIRITED 
PAINTING, “THE STORM” 


RN in Bedarieux in France in 1837 Pierre 
Auguste Cot died at the early age of forty-five, 
B less than nine years after he had been decorated 

with the cross of the Legion of Honor, to which 

august body he was elected in 1874. Paris is the 
great art center of France, and the young artist came up to 
the capital at an early age to become a pupil of Alexandre 
Cabanal, whose influenee is apparent in much of the younger 


















painter’s work. Later, Cot entered the studios of Leon- 


Cogniet and William Adolphe Bouguereau. His artistic 
growth was rapid, and in 1870 his painting was recognized 
with medals of the second class. 

Cot’s art is made attractive chiefly by the class of subjects 
which he chose. The subject of the painting here repro- 
duced, “The Storm,” is not only thoroughly typical of Cot’s 
art, but is one of the most popular pictures of its kind 
painted by artists of any school in recent years. The sub- 
ject of “The Storm” was taken from the charming little 
French classic, “Paul and Virginia,” by Bernardin de St. 
Pierre. The story is one that appealed especially to the 
readers of a century or more ago. It depicts life in the far- 
off island of Mauritius, and describes the growth of the two 
very lovable children, Paul and Virginia. Surrounded as 
they were by all the beauty of luxuriant tropical Nature and 
encompassed by the love of the two fond mothers, the life 
of these charming children was idyllic. 

“The Storm” depicts one of the adventures of this pair 
when they had strayed up into the mountains. Here, gather- 
ing berries and singing with the birds, they had tarried until 
all at once the storm burst upon them. The painter has 
caught them just at this moment, when poised in flight they 
go racing down the mountainside to the shelter of the home 
in the valley below. 

The picture is a beautiful one and typical of a certain 
very delightful phase of modern French art. Just as the 
story from which the picture was drawn is extremely 
fanciful, so this element enters largely into the details of 
the picture itself. “The Storm ” was painted by the artist 
in 1880 on an order from Miss Catherine Wolfe, by whom 
it was bequeathed to the Metropolitan Museum in 1887. 
The picture is one of the most attractive and popular in 
that very interesting collection. 


REYNOLDS’S. FAMOUS PICTURE 
“THE AGE OF INNOCENCE” 


— =F N THE general estimation of those best qualified 
| || to judge Sir Joshua Reynolds has long been 
I || regarded as the chief British painter of the 

| eighteenth century. He was the first president 
C8] of the Royal Academy, and was a thinker and 
lecturer as well as an artist. His series of lectures delivered 
before the Royal Academy was considered in its day to be 
almost the last word in the analysis of art. Sir Joshua’s 
artistic education comprised chiefly a very intelligent assimi- 
lation of the lessons of the classic masters, especially of 
Titian and Van Dyck. But his originality was speedily 















. apparent in his work, and as both a historical and a portrait 


painter he was early welcomed as the first completely British 
master among modern artists. He was a prominent figure 
of his age in the social as well as in the artistic world, and 
he lived in friendly intercourse with the leading men of 
his period, such as Burke, Gibbon, Doctor Johnson, Garrick 
and Goldsmith. 





Sir Joshua’s fondness for children and the great delight 

e found in painting them were referred to in the previous 
summary of this master’s life which was published in con- 
nection with the October group of “The World’s Famous 
Modern Pictures,” among which appeared a reproduction 
of his famous “Angels’ Heads.” The supremely lovely, 
idyllic and lyric picture here reproduced, “The Age of 
Innocence,” is a typical example of Sir Joshua’s best art. 
While it is conceived with all the simplicity which makes 
his pictures of children so delightful it has, more than any 
other picture of its kind, a touch of the grand manner which 
places Reynolds’s art in a class by itself. 

“The Age of Innocence” is not only peculiarly satisfying 
from the standpoint of composition, but it has a richness of 
coloring that carries one back for a parallel to Titian and 
the great Venetians. In both form and meaning it is uni- 
versal and classic, and shows Reynolds with the idealists of 
the world in his depiction of simple truth. Nothing succeeds 
like real simplicity, and nothing is more rare‘or difficult. 
In the children of this master’s imagination we have the 
counterpart of the loveliest things in the whole world, and 
in “The Age of Innocence” we have what many look upon 
as Sir Joshua’s loveliest picture of children. 

Almost any day one may find a group of people standing 
before the two pictures, “Angels’ Heads” and “The Age of 
Innocence,” which hang side by side in the great National 
Gallery of London. Both pictures seem to strike a popular 
chord and in their different forms of reproduction have 
done more to spread the fame of this painter abroad than 
any other two pictures he ever painted. 


THE EXQUISITE ART OF COROT 
IN “SPRING” 


———#®|KAN BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT was, as one 
writer on his art has put it, “a painter of 
the misty morning, of the shadowy evening, 
of the hazy springtime.” His beautiful picture, 
3} “Spring,” ranks with “The Dance of the 
Nymphs” as one of his two loveliest paintings. Both origi- 
nals hang in the great collection of pictures by modern 
French artists in the gallery of the Louvre in Paris. Of 
“Spring,” the painting here reproduced, Paul Lafond, the 
eminent French critic, has well said: 

“Perhaps Corot never more happily seized upon that 
aspect of Nature’s variable and changing moods which 
he was best fitted to express than in this landscape. How 
exquisitely the light leaves of the tree, with its strong, 
massive trunk and delicate branches, are relieved against 
the pale glow of the sky! How softly the transparent 
veil of vapor lies over the masses of verdure reflected in 
the sleeping waters of the lake! It is all so impalpable, so 
fairylike, that we should hardly believe the scene to be 
reality at all, were it not for that slender girl in the fore- 
ground, plucking the leaves from the graceful birch, and 
the two children gathering dew-sprinkled flowers on the 
rich carpet of verdure. The whole scene breathes of that 
morning hour when the first rays of the sun are piercing 
night’s vapors.” 

Without dcubt “Spring” is the picture which, more than 
any other by this master, shows the full play of his tender, 
delicate, vivid sentiment. Corot, indeed, was much more 
than a master painter; he was a singer, a gifted poet, as 
is shown by the lyric note in this exquisite painting of 
“Spring.” He loved to portray a theme in all its varied and 
most intimate moods of expression, and to present each one 
of them with a painstaking evenness of effect which yet 
differed in every instance and was still harmonious in 
its general softness and 
delicacy of delineation. 





























being exhibited was added 
to the collection at Wey- 
bridge Park, the home 
of Charles Churchill, 
Esquire, in England. 

“In Disgrace” is typical 
of an important phase of 
modern English art, in 
which the daily happen- 
ings of the home are 
recorded. The picture is 
not in need of explana- 
tion: itexplainsitself. It 
is quite apparent that the 
little lassie has got into 
the jam, or, perhaps, has 
broken mother’s choicest 
vase. One thing is cer- 
tain, the world has for- 
saken her; although not 
altogether, for she has at 
least one friend left, a 
friend that refuses to 
abandon his little play- 
mate in her time of trial. 
It is this element of sym- 
pathy that conduces so 
largely to the widespread 
popularity of the picture. 
Whatever may be the 
standing of the painter 
he has understood and 
has happily presented 
an incident with which 
we are all intimately ac- 
quainted. It is just such 
ideas that have engrossed 
the attention of many of 
the most popular of the 
English painters of today. 


Royal Arms of England. 


Marcus Stone’s 


twelve and fifteen dollars, but 





Landseer’s “‘ The Monarch of the Glen.” 
Holman Hunt’s “ The Light of the World.” 
Hofmann’s “ Christ in the Temple. vid 
Emile Renouf’s ‘ “The Helping Hand.” 
The Peacemaker.”’ 


2. 


A Superb Copy of Any of These Pictures for $2 
(THIS IS THE LAST OF THE SERIES, AND THE LAST OPPORTUNITY FOR BUYING THESE REPRCDUCTIONS) 


HE success of the series of “‘ The Greatest Pictures of the World,’”’ presented in The Ladies’ Home Journal the early part of last year, 

has led to the presentation of the present series: The World’s Famous Modern Pictures. 
make the possession of these famous pictures, in a large, superb form, possible to every reader for home decoration the management of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal has made arrangements whereby we will supply a “Royal Gravure ”’ copy of each painting, especially printed for us 
in Mezzogravure process by The Fine Arts Publishing Company, of Lond England. Each picture represents the perfection of art 
reproduction, and has an engraved surface approximately 20 inches greatest length, dependent upon subject ; each is printed on special hand- 
made India paper, the whole measuring 22 by 28 inches, ready for framing: making a magnificent picture for the wall of any room, the entire 
size being more than three times the size of a Ladies’ Home Journal page. Each copy is printed in a rich dark brown and carries on it the 





The pictures which have already appeared in this series are: 
Millet’s ‘‘ The Angelus.”’ 
Madame Lebrun’s Picture of Herself and Her Daughter. 


Rosa Bonheur’s “‘ The Horse Fair.”’ Millet’s “‘ The Gleaners.”’ 





Special Hand-Colored Copies in Full Color to Order 


We have also made arrangements to supply any of the pictures in this series (or in the previous series of “‘The Greatest Pictures of the 
World”) in FULL COLOR. These copies will be specially hand colored to order by one of the most skillful American colorists, insuring 
the most beautiful results and pictures.of remarkable beauty. These copies in full color are even superior to pictures of similar size that sell for 


WE CAN OFFER THEM AT FOUR DOLLARS EACH, POSTPAID 


Remember these hand-colored copies can be had either of the present series or of the series of masterpieces published in The Ladies’ Home Journal 
in the issues of January, February, March, April and May of last year. 
Be sure to say exactly which pictures are desired, give address carefully, and send money with order to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


As in the case of the first series, in order to 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “‘ Angels’ Heads.”’ 
Corot’s “‘ The Dance of the Nymphs.” 


Meissonier’s “ Friedland, 1807.”’ 
Watts’s “‘ Sir Galahad.” 
Munkacsy’s “ Christ Before Pilate.”’ 
Greuze’s “‘ The Broken Pitcher.”’ 
Mauve’s “ The Return to the Fold.” 
Only 1000 “‘ Royal Gravures ”’ of each painting have been made, and it is a source of special pleasure to say that while these pictures 
would sell as high as five and six dollars 


WE CAN OFFER THEM AT TWO DOLLARS EACH, POSTPAID 


carefully tissued and packed in a strong tube, to any address in the United States and its dependencies, and in Canada. But Canadian purchasers 
must pay a duty of not more than 60 cents on each picture upon its receipt. 


The figures that are 
generally found in his 
pictures, whether they 
be those of goddesses, of 
nymphs, or of peasants, 
contribute admirably to 
the effect of the landscape 
and are invariably in the 
most perfect harmony 
with it. 

Corot’s art.is in truth a 
peculiarly beautiful one. 
In all the history of paint- 
ing there have been very 
few artists who have 
equaled him in solving 
the mysteries of Nature 
and in revealing the se- 
crets of her magic beauty 
from “the tender, the 
wavering, the feminine 
side,” the side that is best 
presented in a low key: 
as one critic points out, 
“browns, pale greens and 
silvery grays are among 
his favorite colors, but in 
this sad setting the occa- 
sional touches of bright 
color appear all the more 
effective.” Corot’s mas- 
tery of technic and pre- 
eminence in the field 
which he has made his 
own seem to justify his 
admirers in claiming that 
he reaches certain notes 
of rarest beauty that are 
not to be paralleled in all 
the history of art. 
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: ‘‘The Storm’’ Pierre 
Auguste Cot has painted the 
scene from the famous story 
of ‘‘ Paul and Virginia’’ when 
the youthful pair of lovers ap- 
pear racing before the thunder- 
storm down the mountainside 
to reach the shelter of home. 


YMPATHY is the key- 
note of Barber’s ‘‘In 
Disgrace’’—sympathy for the 
lassie, sympathy with the dog’s 
faithfulness to a playmate in 
distress, sympathy in the 
underlying appeal to our for- 
bearance and tenderness. 





C. Burton 





Barber 



































Barber’s Touching Picture, “In Disgrace” 























Sir Joshua Reynolds 


S A PAINTER of childhood Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is generally 
conceded to be in a class by himself, 
and ‘‘ The Age of Innocence’? is one 
of the most familiar and best liked of 
all his pictures in this interesting field. 
Both the attitude and the expression 
of the child appeal straight to the 
heart. The longer we look at her the 
more irresistible grows the desire to 
protect and to guide—so natural in 
the strong for the weak and the wise 
toward the innocent. 



































The Famous Painting by Cot, “The Storm” 











Jean Baptiste Camille Corot 


O PAINTER has ever shown 

more wonderful insight and skill 
in perceiving the fleeting, delicate 
beauty of Nature in her softest and 
tenderest moods and putting it all 
into his paintings than ‘‘ Pére Corot.’’ 
There is an indefinable atmosphere 
about such a picture as ‘‘Spring’’ 
which grows upon us as we study it. 
Its marvelous loveliness seems too 
good to be true; and yet as we gaze 
we realize that it is true, and rejoice 
and enjoy it accordingly. 
















































































Corot’s Wonderful Painting, “Spring,” Which, More Than Any Other of His Pictures, Shows the Full Play of His Delicate Art 
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Edward Howard Griges’s Personal Talks 


II—What.We Do in Our Work Makes Us 





of active life: the work we do and the 

relations we sustain to other persons. 
Work and love are the two schoolmasters at 
whose feet we sit day after day, and from 
whom we learn by far the deepest lessons life 
teaches us. 

What we achieve in culture and helpfulness 
through these primary channels is greatly aided 
by what we gather from the experience of the 
race. That is the aim of education in the 
more definite sense of the word: to equip not 
only the child but also the man with as large a 
part as possible of the whole stored-up expe- 
rience of the past, represented by science and 
art. This is the third phase of the path of life, 
significant through the whole of our experience, 
since each day gets part of its best meaning 
as a fresh opportunity for education. Each 
of these primary and universal problems we 
shall consider in turn. 


T etect are two main aspects of the path 








value was far less in the thing done than in 
the growth of the man through the doing. 
Art, indeed, as the freest vocation on earth, 
may be taken as a symbol of what is possible 
through work. Why should we go on creating 
art, since the student who devotes his life to 
one field cannot master what has already been 
produced? Art, moreover, seems poor indeed 
beside life. What landscape from a Corot or 
Millet is comparable to this radiant beauty of 
Nature that is poured forth living and chang- 
ing in each moment of every day? What por- 
trait,even of a Rembrandt or a Titian, is equal 
to the face of the humblest of us, with the 
thousandfold expressions giving the ever-fresh 
revelation of character? Why should we 
create art? The answer is simple: each work 
of art is a kind of shell through which the spirit 
of man has grown. When Raphael achieves 
the Sistine Madonna it is not only one more 
glorious painting to hang in the Dresden gal- 





How large a part of active life, for all of 
us, is in the work we choose to do. Is it not 
strange that so insistent a problem should be 
so generally ignored in ethical philosophy? I can think of but one 
great treatise that focuses on self-culture through the vocation, and 
that, strange to say, is a novel—Goethe’s “‘ Wilhelm Meister.” Per- 
haps this ignoring of the question comes not only from the neglect 
by the ethical philosophers of just those concrete riddles we must 
struggle with in daily life, but from the fact that the vocation is our 
problem in a peculiar way. The larger part of the growth of respect 
for honest work has come within the last hundred years. In the 
ancient world only two vocations were respected for themselves— 
war and statesmanship. The medieval world added a third, that 
of the clergy. These three were reverenced and no others, while 
all the fundamental work of civilization—the tilling of the fields, 
simple artisan activity —was done by men in a condition of slavery, 
or little removed from that state. Thus, in the old society, those 
who could free themselves from the struggle for existence were 
respected because they could do so. With us, on the other hand, 
respect is increasingly given only to those who contribute helpfully 
to the social whole. More and more we recognize that unless one 
gives as much as one takes one is not even honest, no matter what 


one’s inherited fortune may be. Thus vast multitudes, who yester-. 


day lived only that some one else might live, have today come up 
into the free struggle of life, with the result that, while the world is 
richer than ever before, the tension of the struggle of life is more 
severe than it has ever been in the past. 


What is the True Vocation of Man? 


N THE old society culture was the badge of a segregated and pro- 

tected class, and a fine cultivation it was. We have still surviving 
examples of the gentleman and lady of the old school. It is pos- 
sible to see a gentleman give up his seat to an older lady, even in an 
elevated train in New York City; and occasionally one sees a lady 
remember to thank a gentleman for such a courtesy even today. 
These are rare experiences, however, which we recall for days 
afterward as giving an unusual beauty to life. 

Indeed, we may even be glad that the old type is going, if we can 
substitute for it something larger and more human; for the gal- 
lantry toward a few protected women in the old society was accom- 
panied by a very different attitude toward the mass of women caught 
in the industrial struggle of life. The point is, that if we are to have 
culture it cannot be the badge of a class apart, nor can we wait until 
the serious business of life is done and then hope to gain it. We 
must find culture in and through the work of each day or we shall 
usually fail of it. If this be true is it not a pity that the vocation is 
generally looked upon merely as an opportunity of making a living? 
It is that; but making a living is only paying running expenses in 
the business of life; and any business that merely pays running 
expenses is a failure. The true vocation of man is to live and not 
merely to make a living, and the special calling gets its meaning 
only in relation to that larger aim. 

Action is, however, harsh limitation compared to the ideal. While 
we dream, anything seems possible; when we do something, out of 
the infinite range of possibilities we have affirmed one little frag- 
ment. This explains some of the paradoxes of human life. The 
parent, for example, looks into his baby’s eyes and dreams of all 
that this fragment of humanity may become. That child may 
think Plato’s thought or live with the moral sublimity of Lincoln. 
Why not? All the possibilities of humanity are wrapped up in the 
least of us; each is a germ-cell or unit part of the whole. We may 
not be able to think Plato’s thought today; but give us time 
enough and opportunity enough and we can grow indefinitely in 
that direction. That is just what is never given, however; and the 
parent forgets, as he dreams over his child, that out of all this 
human capacity only one little fragment will be realized in the 
seventy years, more or less, granted to us in this world. That is one 
reason genius seldom survives the cradle! 


Art is a Symbol of What is Possible 


MERSON said it well in noting that the youth dreams of castles 
and palaces, and the middle-aged man ends by putting up a wood- 
shed. This is the point: it is better to build one honest woodshed 
that will keep the fuel for the fires of life dry than to go on dreaming 
forever of impossible castles in Spain; and when we build the wood- 
shed we really own the castle, and only then. 

Goethe gave the truth even better expression in a passage of 
‘““Wilhelm Meister” I will paraphrase. He said the world stands 
before every man as a marble quarry. It is a mountain of marble, 
and you own it all. You can choose any block you like and chip at it 
a while, and turn to another and another; but unless you do choose 
one block from the mountain and work at it so faithfully that in the 
end you have chipped off all the superfluous marble and released the 
statue that Michael Angelo believed God placed in every block, it 
means nothing that you own the quarry. Only as you do this with 
the one fragment are you truly master of the mountain. 

When Michael Angelo, taking the seventeen feet of marble that 
had been quarreled over by other sculptors, and, glad as a youth to 
have the splendid piece, worked so loyally that in the end he released 
the statue of David that stood so long before the door of the palace 
of the Signory in Florence, it was not merely one more noble statue 
to add to those Florence possessed; but that Michael Angelo, 
through the achieving, had become master of the mountain, “‘free- 
man of the whole estate.”” He had grown in power to do and power 
to see, and the work of all his forerunners was now his heritage. The 
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Edward Howard Griggs 


lery, but that an idea over which ten centuries 
brooded and prayed and dreamed is made 
real forever. When Shakespeare carves in 
Pentelic marble the beauty of his Desdemona or shapes the bronze 
majesty of his Lady Macbeth; when Dante wakens from the dark 
fugue of his Inferno the sweet melody of Francesca da Rimini, it is 
not only three portraits of womanhood to hang in the galleries of the 
past, but that three windows have been opened into the life of the 
human spirit; and to look reverently through those windows is io 
come back to the great world of common humanity with new power 
to see the dignity, romance, pathos and mystery of life. Art is a 
way of life for the artist, for his world and for the after-world. 


No Honest Vocation That Cannot be Made a Fine Art 


b may say that is all very well for the artists, but we are called 
to humbler spheres and these truths are not for us. The answer 
is easy: there is no honest vocation that cannot be made to some 
extent a fine art; that is, in every honest vocation growth and 
service are possible if the work be done loyally day after day. 
Indeed the one supreme fine art that gathers all the others up and 
gives them place and meaning is the art of living, and the particular 
vocation is only one aspect of that high art. 

In most callings, it is true, there is so much dead work that little 
progress is evident in the single day. That is particularly true of the 
work of women. I have long thought that the final symbol of dead, 
uninspired work is—washing dishes. Getting dinner is not so bad: 
that is an anticipatory task, looking forward to a coming joy; but 
after you have eaten dinner and the smell of the soiled dishes is 
offensive, to wash them and wipe them and put them away, in 
the assurance that within a few hours the same dishes must be taken 
down and soiled over again—that seems to me a final illustration of 
routine work. It is just such work, however, done loyally and cheer- 
fully through the succession of days, that builds into the human 
spirit the noblest foundation elements of all culture. 

There is, too, an illusion of perspective that makes us see the dead 
work in our own vocation, while we get the finished product of the 
work of others. You sit down in an audience room while some 
Paderewski at the piano sweeps you out on to the bosom of the sea 
of emotion. The hour is over, there is the moment’s hush and then 
the burst of applause, and you go home exclaiming, “‘ What genius!” 
Oh, yes, it is genius. Some one has defined genius as the capacity for 
hard work. Genius is more than that, far more; but no exaggerated 
talent would take a man far without the capacity for hard work; 
and what you forget, in enjoying the finished music, are the days of 
consecrated toil to master and keep the technic of the art. The 
thing that is done with most apparent ease costs most in the doing 
and has been paid for somewhere out of the life. This world is not a 
lottery, where one pays one’s price for a ticket and runs the risk of 
winning or losing the prize, but serious business, where nothing 
worth while comes any other way than through dead work. To 
possess money you must have earned money, or you do not know 
its worth and use. To possess knowledge you must have earned 
knowledge; and the gifted youth who slides through college on his 
wits, coaching up just before examinations, loses in the race of life 
beside even the ungifted plodder who has taken faithfully every step. 


Blessed is the Man or Woman With a Hobby 


| Papel vocation has its own dangers, however, and there may be, in 
any calling, too much dead work for the best return in life. Often, 
after a period of work in a particular field, one finds that one has 
used up much of its opportunity for culture and service. What is 
to be done then? Sometimes, more often than with our money 
standards we think possible, one may change one’s vocation. Many 
times, however, this is impossible, and even then something can be 
done: we may cultivate an avocation in the margin of life. I know 
the words vocation and avocation are often used synonymously; 
but it is a pity to waste two good words on one idea when both are 
needed. A man’s vocation is his business in life; his avocation is the 
call he voluntarily accepts aside from his main business. Let me 
illustrate: we think of John Stuart Mill as a great political econo- 
mist, leader in reform, author of books that still remain among the 
best we have in his field. We forget that John Stuart Mill paid his 
running expenses by working for thirty-five years, eleven months in 
the year, six days in the week, at his office in the East India Com- 
pany, drafting telegrams for the government of the native states of 
India, and that the work by which he will always be remembered 
was done in the margin of life that most people waste. 

Thus if life is overburdened with routine, add another task, and 
the demand of both will be less than that of the one. Blessed is the 
man or woman with a hobby—with some strong interest followed 
aside from the main business of life; and from this avocation one 
returns to the work of the vocation freshened and strengthened for 
the daily task. 

In both aspects of the work of life the value of the thing done is 
the measure of manhood or womanhood put into it; never more and 
never less. The humblest action is big enough to express the loftiest 
ideal. It was said that a cup of cold water might be given in such a 
way as to carry the whole gospel of human brotherhood. 

Thus each of us needs a vocation; and only as we follow it rever- 
ently, respecting our work and looking up to it as an opportunity to 
live and grow, and help other people to live and grow, will it take its 
rightful place as a primary aspect of the path of life that leads up the 
mountain to the twofold end. 


NOTE — In his next article—which will appear in The Journal for March 1—Mr. 
Griggs will write on “* The Most Powerful Influences Known to Man.”’ 
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HE title of this 

book is ‘‘Re- 
garding the Yale 
Hardware for Your 
Home,’’—but that 
doesn’t begin to tell 
the story. 


It gives, in simple words 
and pictures, the characteris- 
tics of the principal ‘‘schools”’ 
or ‘‘periods’’ of architecture— 
shows photographs of famous 
buildings in the varying styles 
—Colonial, Louis XIV., Louis 
XVI., Empire, English, Gothic 
and many others. 

It shows, too, many care- 
fully studied Hardware de- 
signs in each ‘‘period’’ of 
decoration. But it is in no 
sense a catalogue. 


There are beautifully printed 
pages full of interesting matter. 
For instance, one which tells ap- 
proximately what you ought to 
spend for Hardware in houses 
or other buildings, according 
to the cost of the building. 

It is free, though it ought 
not to be. And a post card 
will bring it to you by return 
mail. 

No matter how long before 
you are going to build—Send 
Sor the book today. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Yale Products 


Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware 
Door Checks and Chain Blocks. 


9 Murray St., New York, U. S. A. 


Chicago, Boston, Washington, 
San Francisco, London, Paris, Hamburg 
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Lettie Lane’s Around-the-World Party 


In Which Her Married Sister Sends Her Pictures of a Spanish Boy and Girl 


7 _ By Sheila Young 
Miss Young’s Next Page Will Show a Little French Girl 


Country Boy’s Hat 







Party Head-dress 





Toreador’s Costume 





\a Country Boy 











Muleteer’s Suit 


Toreador’s Hat 


Fruit Vender’s Costume 














Cut along dotted lines in hats and slip dolls’ heads into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the dolls can be made to stand. 
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home to me with startling 
emphasis how much easier 
it is to deal with other people’s troubles than with ourown. There 
is a fund of comforting optimism always ready to draw upon, for 
our neighbor’s benefit, to the effect that everything will come out 
all right in the end, “we must look on the best side of the matter,” 
etc. That I do this sometimes myself does not prevent me from 
getting very mad at the “Don’t worry” people. We have one 
in our Secret Society of Mothers. She abides in an upper stratum 
of existence where nothing troubles her. Untouched by such trifles 
as that one of her boys tortures cats, another takes money out of 
his father’s trousers pockets, and a third is expelled from the High 
School, she does not believe in seeing tendencies in children and 
controlling them. She thinks the more you make of such things 
the worse the faults become: treat them as nothing, and they will 
disappear. I am not old enough in years or in motherhood to 
prophesy, for I know that her boys may turn out all right and mine 
wrong. Still, I do believe that order, truthfulness, industry must 
be cultivated: that you must hoe around the roots of a child from 
week to week as you watch him grow. 


Sine to me it is brought 


As Exasperating as the “Don’t Worry” Advisers are the Bildads. 
Do you remember when Job was having all his troubles—money 
losses which he could not help, deaths which he could not help, and 
boils which the medicine of the day had not learned how to handle— 
he had a visit from three friends? One of them, Bildad the Shuhite, 
in order to make his afflicted friend feel quite comfortable, said 
something like this: “Surely now if thou wert pure and righteous 
God would awake for thee and make thy habitation righteous.” 

His own fault, you see, from beginning to end! 

I guess many of us have “ Bildads,”’ and they commonly are some 
blood relation; nobody else would be so frank. They have the 
pleasant habit of saying: ‘Well, if you hadn’t done thus or so this 
wouldn’t have happened.” Save us from our friends! 

No, that kind of a neighbor and adviser I am not; but I have 
been guilty of giving undigested and superficial advice to other 
people where I should have put my shoes off my feet. When 
Mrs. Garretson came to me lately with the story that George 
had told a lie I was positively glib with advice. You see it was 
somebody’s else child, not mine: I could afford to be eloquent 
and persuasive. 

This week the world seems to have come to an end! The shoe 
is on the other foot. What a difference it makes! 


Today Has Been the Saddest Day of My Life. It is hard to 
believe that our roof could cover two such sorrowful hearts as ours 
as we sit by the fire after the children have all gone to bed. 

There. is a cloud over us all. Seven of them gave us their good- 
night kisses in subdued gravity before they filed upstairs. One was 
absent. She was not on the front steps after school; she was not 
at the supper-table. Sarah, the laundress, carried up a tray to the 
bedroom with some slices of unbuttered bread and a glass of water. 
I wouldn’t trust Katy’s too sympathetic spirit. 

At four o’clock the children had come in from school, not 
noticing that I was depressed, and gathered around for the singing. 

“But I can’t sing,” I said; ‘don’t ask me to.” 

“But why, Mother dear? Is your throat bad?” 

(Not my throat, but my heart was aching like the toothache.) 
Then they noticed a vacant place. 

““Where’s Ruth?” asked Tom. 

“Yes, where’s Ruth?” echoed Amy. ‘TI saw her dawdling along 
home from school as if she’d lost her last friend.” 

In response I could only say, “‘ Ruth is in her room; she will not 
be down.” 

The father bird flew home early tonight, and, as he pulled off his 
overcoat in the hall, he too asked ‘‘Where’s Ruth?” but forbore to 
press it when he saw my face. 

We ate supper in unusual silence. An empty chair at our table 
seldom means either sickness or visiting; therefore a worse reason 
than either imposed itself upon our minds. Gillett and Amy tried 
to discuss High School affairs; Tom and Donald essayed baseball, 
but it was evidently only meant to “mark time.” If it had not been 
for Anne we might all have burst out crying. She fills conversa- 
tional chinks without effort, and for once we let her go on unreproved. 

“Anne want moe Katy’s bown-bed—yiss; more pitatie, yiss; 
more—more mik. Evysing all gone. Anne feed Papa with poon.” 

There were gingerbread and apple sauce for dessert—Ruth’s favor- 
ites. Katy looked at me imploringly and her eyes asked: ‘‘Mayn’t 
I take some upstairs?” But mine said “No.” The wages of sin 
shall not be apple sauce in my family. 


At Last the Meal was Ended and Studies Began. I could do no 
reading aloud. My voice would have stuck in my throat. All of 
them were curious to ask me what was the matter and why Ruth 
couldn’t come downstairs, but I gave them no satisfaction. Nor 
did I go upstairs myself. I wanted the vision of the sister alone in 
her own room, cut off from family companionship, cut off from 
Mother, to impress itself upon the family. If it had been any child 
but Ruth I think I could bear it better. She is so silent and intro- 
spective I am never sure of her entire confidence. I try not to 
besiege her reserve, which is no more fair with a child than with a 
grown person. I don’t want to make her tell me her affairs, I want 
her to want to. She has not been surprised nor scared into a fib; 
she has erected a whole structure of falsehood. She has not con- 
fessed: that is why she is in solitary confinement. When the whole 
story comes voluntarily from her own lips I shall know what to do. 

It is a case for both parents evidently. How wise in the Creator 
to make it a double responsibility! If parents were all women, 
like literary clubs, or all men, like campaign committees, nothing 
would ever get settled right in families. Most problems take a 
woman’s judgment and a man’s. Therefore, I have laid the whole 
story before her father. It hasspoiled his evening as 
it has spoiled mine and the children’s. Perhaps that 
will be one deterrent effect to them in the future, that 
the sorrow which sin causes to others is its most 
dreadful penalty: that we are bound together indis- 
solubly, not only families but cities and nations, so 
that all pay the penalty for the wrongdoing of one. 
The old theology made the human soul responsible 
only to its Maker; the new believes that we are 
—_ responsible toward society for the lives we 
ead. 

I now hear the father’s voice through the partly 
opened door. He is saying: ‘‘My daughter, I gave 
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The Secret Society of Mothers. 


In Which a Mother of Eight Children Chats With Other Mothers 


By Charlotte Reeve Conover 


you my mother’s name and I expect 
you to wear it honestly. She never 
told an untruth.” 

There! How wise! I should never 
have thought to bring that responsi- 
bility home to Ruth. How can it 
fail to impress her? J 

As he closes the door he says: “No, 
you cannot see your mother until you 
have decided to tell her the whole truth,” and then he reports to 
me the first encouraging symptom, contradictory as it may seem, 
and that is that Ruth is suffering. 

But I do not go to her. Repentance before forgiveness is the 
Divine law and it should be reflected in every household where the 
drama of sin is played just as truly as in the great world outside. 


The Clock’s Hand has Gone Around the Face up to a quarter of 
eleven. Our eyes have been upon a magazine: our thoughts with 
the child upstairs. The door from the hall opens slowly a wee 
crack and I look up. A tear-swollen face above a white nightgown 
peers in, blinking in the light of the lamp. Appealing eyes meet 
mine, and they must see there what we all of us must hope to find 
on the Father’s face when our own turn comes, for as I hold out 
my arms to her she says just one word: “ Mother!” and flies into 
my arms. 

“Ruth! my dear, dear child!” 

I gather her up into the chair and wrap her bare feet in my skirt. 

“Oh, can you ever forgive me?”’ she sobs. “I knew it was wrong. 
I don’t know why I did it—I didn’t want you and Father to know— 
I couldn’t get to sleep—oh, will you love me just as you did before, 
if I never—never ” The rest of it is choked and inaudible. 

By the side of the chair stands Father with a glass of milk in his 
hand. “Drink this, Ruth,” he says, “before you talk any more.” 

It is the rule in our nervous, over-excitable family not to approach 
any mental crisis without the quieting and stimulating effect of 
food. Give the stomach something to occupy itself with and there 
is less brain excitation. We have found that a cracker apiece 
among the children during the shoestring period of dressing in the 
morning sometimes saves a quarrel in the nursery. 

Ruth hands the glass back, saying: ‘‘Thank you, Father dear, 
but please don’t stay. I can’t talk to anybody but Mother now.” 

He obeys docilely with a giance at me full of comfort. 





Quieted by the Milk and with My Arms Around Her the poor child 
goes back to the beginning and tells me the whole story: not one 
thing kept back, nor one sin justified. She seems not to be able to 
tell it fast enough nor completely enough. 

At a pause I say: “Ruth dear, let me ask you to think what 
would have happened if your untruthfulness had not been discovered 
when it was?” 

“Why—why, I should have had to go on telling stories, I 
suppose, every time you asked me about it.” 

“Then,” I said, “‘that is the first thing I want you to remember 
in regard to what has happened today. You never can tell just one 
lie! It is an impossible thing. They go in pairs, always: one to 
explain the other. Then more must be told to hold the first two up. 
You can’t stop: they go on adding up into a dreadful row, each one 
bringing another one for company.” 

“Yes, Isee that now. That was the awful part of it. It seemed 
as if I was going to have to tell lies all the rest of my life.” 

“That is the first awful penalty: that it so soon ties one up in 
chains. But that is not all. You are old enough, Ruth dear, 
to realize that the whole of God’s plan in the world is based upon 
absolute truth: that we cannot live in His company nor learn His 
lessons nor help in His work if we are liars: that the whole social 
fabric depends upon trusting each other: not only the business 
world, but family life as well. Imagine for one minute how you 
would feel if you could not believe what Papa says, or Aunt Matilda 
or Uncle James. How uncertain it would make everything, how 
unhappy. And suppose when I told you anything you should have 
to think to yourself, ‘Well, maybe it’s so and maybe it isn’t.” 

“Oh! I should want to die right off!” 

“Should you, my dear? Well, something like that is what your 
father and I felt when we realized that we could not believe our 
Ruth’s word.” 

“Don’t, Mother.” 

“Yes, and that is not all. Judith, Anne and Maurice think a 
great deal of what Sister Ruth says and does. Each child isinsome 
way an example to those younger than she. You know how Judith 
tries to fix her hair like yours, and wants me to buy rubbers ‘ with 
toes just like Ruth’s.’ The little sisters copy you even more than 
they do Amy because you are nearer in age. Suppose, some time, 
years from now, when you are a grown woman, you will have to 
carry the weight on your soul of not only your own habit of untruth- 
fulness but Anne’s and Judith’s as well—learned from you!” 

“Please don’t, Mother!” 

“And do not think that confessing your fault and getting our 
forgiveness is the end of the matter. It is only the beginning. 
You have our forgiveness, but as for our implicit confidence, that 
is something that will have to be earned, little by little, from week 
to week. Confidence once broken is not easily restored. We may 
want with all our hearts to trust you, but it will take time. 

“T see no other way, my daughter. It is the law upon which 
human relationships are based, and you must learn it when you are 
little or you cannot practice it when you are grown. The only 
road to self-respect, to honor and the confidence of other people 
is absolute truthfulness in every word and deed.” 


After Ruth has Gone Upstairs, after the nightly prayer for for- 
giveness of sins, the good-night kiss and the “tucking up,” I seek 
my own pillow with the prospect of a sleepless night. Toward 
morning I find peace and comfort in the thought that, perhaps, 
this dreadful experience of my little daughter will be 
a stepping-stone to strength of character. She has 
learned the wretchedness which accompanies a loss 
of self-respect and the love of the family: she has 
felt the ostracism which belongs to the penal code 
of nations: she has felt the human hunger for pardon 
and the divine gift of forgiveness. These things 
belong among the fundamental lessons of the soul. 
Better to learn them at thirteen than at thirty; better 
to lose the confidence of loved ones while there is yet 
time to get it back; better to endure temporary 
shame than to acquire the permanent habit of 
deception. I know it. Ruth knows it also. 











The Girls’ Club 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


imagined last month—when we 

discussed money-earning as the 
Scotch suitor and his lassie dis- 

= cussed love, “in the abstract ’’— 
that the girls of The Girls’ Club dwelt alto- 
gether on the philosophic heights and didn’t 
care about the practical results of our ‘‘one 
idea,” I just wish they could sit at my desk at 
this minute. There are now several thousand 
girls made substantially happier by gold-and- 
diamond Swastika pins, and boxes of dainty 
Swastika Club stationery, and blue-and-gold 
Girls’ Club diaries, and, best of all, by goodly 
salary checks and comfortably expanded ac- 
counts in The Girls’ Club Saving Fund, than 
they were a month ago, and—as you all see— 
they’re writing to tell me so. 


Dear Girls’ Club: 


Well, I did have a bundle of Christmas sur- 
prises from you, and I want to thank you heartily 
for them. Everything I received this Christmas is 
useful, and The Girls’ Club diary is certainly one 
of them. Then the “ pay envelope”’ too was most 
acceptable, I assure you, and I am very grateful. 
I am going to a big school fair in January, and 
tomorrow am going in town to buy the gloves 
to go with my party frock. The Club is a big, 
generous dear! A COLLEGE GIRL. 


[i ANY readers of this column 
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Here’s another in the same vein: 


Can you imagine my joy and delight when I 
came home from a Christmas visit in the country 
and found waiting for me in the office the beau- 
tiful Swastika pin, the lovely little diary, and 
the check for my December work? Nothing I 
received for Christmas gave me more pleasure. It 
seemed like receiving a gift from a dear friend 
away from home. Every one who has seen the 
dear little diamond pin admires it very much. I 
am very proud of it, and thank you for it from 
the depths of my heart. 

A Lone Star STATE GIRL. 





OU can’t detect 

much of the “not 
like othergirls”’ spirit in 
these letters! I empha- 
size this fact, because I 
have known instances 
where the very success of our members has led 
people to think that they were quite different 
from the ordinary run of femininity. If our 
Club were not robustly representative of aver- 
age girlhood; if it were not able to provide just 
what the average girl needs—money, and the 
means to earn it—it would long ago have dis- 
solved like “‘the empty substance of a dream.” 

The handsome writing-desk illustrated this 
month belongs to one of the girls of our Club 
of whose character and achievements I am 
proudest. When she first joined our ranks she 
had been a “prisoner of pain” for thirteen 


Not Unlike 
Other Girls 

















years. But anindomitable spirit burned bright 
in her, and she caught eagerly at the Club’s 
proffered work, which gave her the opportunity 
of attaining financial independence—and far 
more, improved health, for listen: 





ae patoctiy de- 
ighted to have won 
A “Charter the First Honor of the 
Member’s” Letter Swastika Club, twenty 
dollars in gold. I do 
not think any one could 
possibly appreciate it 
more. You see I started with the Club. I wrote 
in answer to the first notice of its formation pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, and consider myself one 
of its charter members. My success has been a 
great surprise. I feel that to my doctor and to 
The Girls’ Club I owe everything, and next to 
being able to walk Iam proud of my connection 
with the Club. It is fine to be able to go about 
again and enjoy life, but it seems almost as good 
to have found such a nice way of earning money. 

I have had all sorts of good luck ever since 
you sent me the little Swastika pin. I held it in 
my hand during my operation. Of course I do not 
believe in charms, but really !—it seems very won- 
derful to me to be able to walk around. 

I wish you could see the beautiful desk which 
I bought with the twenty dollars I received as 
First Honor in the Swastika Club. In the summer 
I enjoyed my vacation of two weeks at the sea- 
shore, and The Girls’ Club is going to repay me 
for that too. A PENNSYLVANIA MEMBER. 











This girl, for whom our Club helped to lift 
the canopies of darkness which had descended 
upon her life, apparently for all time, has 
been known to earn more than three hundred 
dollars in a single month, and at the present 
time her earnings through the Club have 
reached more than fifteen hundred dollars. 
“But she is exceptional!’’ some one exclaims. 
My answer is—try it and see. Follow her 
example, if you are already in the Club, by 
working as diligently and with as firm a deter- 
mination to overcome your own particular 
obstacles. Follow it, if you are not yet in the 
Club, by applying for membership therein, 
through a line or a letter to 


THE MANAGER OF THE Grr1s’ CLUB 
Tue Lapres’ Home JourRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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thought it would be fun to make 
valentines. Here is the picture 
story of how they did it. 

Can you write a story about it? 
Flossie Fisher would like all the little boys 
and girls who read THE LapIEs’ HOME 
JouRNAL to try to do so. 


Or time Flossie Fisher and her cat 


am fect fide 


Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 


How Flossie Made Valentines 


By Helen Nyce 


If you send your stories to me I will 
read them to Flossie, and she will give a 
new dollar bill to each of the twenty-five 
little boys and girls who write the nicest 
stories. 

-Please do not send any stories later 
than February 10. Write your name and 
address very plainly, and if you want 


me to write to you be sure to inclose 
a two-cent stamp in each of your let- 
ters. Address 
Miss HELEN NYCE, 
In CARE OF THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


NOTE—lIn The Journal for March 1 Flossie Fisher 
will start an Early Garden. 
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The 
Gorham 
Trade Mark 


Sterling Silver 


Since the time of 
Queen Elizabeth it has 
been the custom of man- 
ufacturers to employ 
trade-marks to identify 
their products and to 
prevent substitution. 


Of all trade-marks no 
other is of greater im- 
portance to you when 
Abbe silverware 
than this, 
which iden- ALO 
tifies Gorham Sterling 
Silver productions 


and guarantees metal 
°23f000 fine. 


Gorham Silverware 
is made in the great- 
est variety of articles, 

atterns and designs. 
ach piece bears for 
your protection the 
distinguishing mark 


QO 


—a mark representing 
character, reputation 
and the highest stand- 
ards ever reached in 
silver manufacture. 
Leading jewelers ev 
erywhere offer the 
Gorham wares, and 
at prices no higher 
than those asked for 
less well-known and 
less approved articles. 


THE GORHAM C2 


SILVERSMITHS 


NEW YORK 
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GORHAM SILVER POLISH 


The best for cleaning silver 
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A Rainy Day and Some Old Books 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 


on a rainy day is fortunate in more ways than one: 

he has a refuge from the depression that sometimes 
comes with dark skies and a landscape wrapped in mist, 
and he has also the chance to read at a time when a book 
can most easily take possession of his mind. There are 
summer days that make the best-loved library seem close 
and a bit musty; the air is full of appeals to come out- 
doors and let the sunlight play upon the whole surface 
of life. When such days arrive, laden with invitations to 
body, mind and spirit, it is wise to go where the current 
of impulse carries one, and to foregather with the birds, 
or submit to the spell of the woods. Man was not made for the 
library; and many scholars have been transformed into bookworms 
because they have barred the windows against the appeals to come 
out and play, and have locked the door against those companions 
who wait for us under the summer skies. 

A library is, at best, only one room in the great house of life; there 
are others as full of interest, good cheer and choice fellowship. The 
fine day at the door inviting us to come abroad and frolic has as 
much to say to us as the best book that was ever written; to get 
the fullest inward life we must give full time and heart to the 
outward life. In a season of fair weather a rainy day is some- 
times intercalated to give edge and appetite to the joy of the 
free life outdoors; and to the traveler whose mountain-climbing or 
explorations by water must have the light and color of clear skies 
such a day with books at hand is full of keen pleasure. 


To traveler who has access to a collection of books 


We May Put Rainy Days to Good Use at Home 


AINY days at home are specially favorable to the examination 
of old papers and letters; to that “rummaging” among old 
things which is the delight of children who are fortunate enough to be 
born in houses with attics stored with old trunks full of ancient finery 
and with pieces of furniture of antique shape. Many a prophetic 
drama has been acted in a garret on a rainy day to an audience of 
delighted children, whose imaginations filled out the rudimentary 
scenery, and gave to the skeleton play that fresh and courageous 
interest which the greatest dramatist craves and rarely gets. Fortu- 
nate the artist who finds in his older audience that precious quality 
of freshness which is the overflow of the fountain of youth! Onrainy 
days old books have their chance again, and old-time loyalties are 
renewed, and friendships that had begun to grow dim regain the old- 
time brightness. We bring back our youth in renewing its associa- 
tions. We live through successive generations of books, and at the 
end of twenty or thirty years sometimes become suddenly aware 
that we rarely reopen the books that nourished and delighted our 
youth. This does not necessarily mean disloyalty; the highest 
loyalty to a book may mean so complete an absorption of its ideas 
that we possess it almost as truly as if we had written it. Many 
books that spoke to us in fresh and thrilling accents in youth have 
this happy fortune: we cease to read them because we live by them. 
Nor is it disloyal to old friends to make new ones. 

Life is, after all, the supreme thing, and books are of value in 
exact proportion to the truth or beauty of life they present. New 
decades need and produce new voices because they present new 
aspects of experience. We do not forget the voices of the home of 
our childhood because we listen so intently to the voices which make 
music in the homes of our maturity. 


A Brilliant, Versatile, Old-Time Novelist 


HERE must be days, however, when the voices, long silent, 

speak again with something of their old vitality of vibration, and 
we listen with an attention which is not wholly an effort of memory; 
and there are days when the old books seem to lay more urgent 
claims on one’s interest. These old books are not necessarily the 
work of the immortal company who are contemporary with each 
successive generation; of Homer and Plato and Shakespeare, who 
move with us and gain a larger meaning from the widening horizons 
of our lives. They are rather the books which had a special vogue 
when we began to find in books food for the spirit, or a form of 
speech which expressed the mood of the hour, or a phase of experi- 
ence which helped us to understand ourselves. When these books 
are at hand on a rainy day one goes back to his youth and lives 
again in its dreams and aspirations and pains. 

It fell to the lot of the writer of these lines to be shut in by a 
storm in a Swiss hotel not many months ago, and to find at hand 
a small library of old-time books, which are not wholly forgotten 
but are rarely read in these days of Stevenson and Kipling, and of 
the interest in the textbooks of sociology, and the widespread 
curiosity about the contemporary books of all nations. “The 
Last Days of Pompeii” has become a kind of popular handbook 
among travelers in Southern Italy, and has still a wide reading of 
a special kind; but who reads “Eugene Aram” or ‘Ernest 
Maltravers’”’ in these piping times of the novel of action or of 
business? When Tennyson picturesquely called Bulwer-Lytton a 
“painted bandbox”’ the author of “The Caxtons” and of a long 
shelf full of stories was a popular novelist. Years later the best of 
his stories were still read by ardent young men who were not afraid 
of emotion, and were more or less imposed upon by the pretentious 
phrase of a writer of marked rhetorical ability. There was a good 
deal of tinsel about Bulwer’s style, as there was later about Disraeli’s. 
Both loved to move in “‘exalted circles,” to revel in luxury, to turn 
the sounding phrase which often had a hoilow sound. Bulwer had 
a way of capitalizing the virtues and vices which greatly impressed 
impressionable youth. Why valor spelled with a capital “‘V” or 
lust with a capital “‘L” should gain a kind of magical impressive- 
ness cannot now be explained; but it is quite certain that they did. 
The romantic side of crime, the picturesque aspects of history, the 
glamour of fashionable life, were described by Bulwer-Lytton with 
evident relish and often with skill and color. A brilliant, versatile 
writer, Bulwer was essentially a man of his day, and his day is past. 
Nevertheless, two stories which bear his name are likely to be read 
by a diminishing number of people for a long time to come: “The 
Caxtons,”’ the story of a booklover, and “My 
Novel,” a carefully written social study. 


Hazlitt’s Books are Interesting 


HERE are other old-fashioned writers of far 

greater ability whose claim on the interest of 
later generations is likely to be overlooked in 
the crowd of newcomers in the field of litera- 
ture. William Hazlitt was neither a happy nor 
a pleasant man; but he was able, sincere and of 
a vigorous and incisive intelligence. He came 
after the golden age of those early reviewers 








who found a rich and varied literature awaiting critical 
study and judgment; but he had ample opportunity 
to know writers of great ability and to deal with new 
work of a high order. His temper was passionate, and 
the clarity of such an intelligence as that which Sainte- 
Beuve brought to bear on the literature of his time 
was lacking in his judgments; but he had insight, vigor 
of mind, independence of opinion, and a style at once 
vital and effective, rising occasionally into real eloquence. 
He was often prejudiced, but he was saved from the 
final blindness of partisanship by the essential integrity 
of his mind. A writer so full of vitality could not fail to 
be interesting, nor could a critic of such force and frankness fail to 
be stimulating. He knew the Elizabethan literature as thoroughly 
as he knew that of his own time, and his “Lectures on the Dramatic 
Literature of the Age of Elizabeth” and ‘‘Characters of Shake- 
speare’s Plays”’ are among the books of criticism that will not be 
entirely superseded. The criticism which is an entirely cool esti- 
mation of relative literary values fulfills its purpose almost as soon 
as it is read; but the criticism which, by reason of its insight, its vital 
quality and its power of style, rises into the region of creative 
work has an existence independent of its subject. Hazlitt was 
neither a great critic nor a great writer; but he was a real force 
in criticism, and he remains a writer of stimulating power. His 
“Round Table,” his books of essays, ‘‘Table Talk,” ‘Plain 
Speaker,” “Sketches and Essays,” and his “Lectures on the 
Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth” are much more 
profitable reading than a good deal of the critical writing of today. 
His chief service to this generation is not rendered so much by his 
literary judgment as by the invigorating quality of his mind. 


De Quincey Had a Fascinating Personality 


OST lovers of good writing would probably agree that in a minor 

way De Quincey is an English classic; but it may be doubted 
whether he is widely read today. The impression of his extraor- 
dinary personality and of the pathos of his career has largely faded 
from the memory of the English-reading world. The wonderfully 
gifted little man, who had drunk of the magic potion which sends 
dreams beside which the visions of the opium eater seem tawdry, no 
longer fills a great place in the literary history of the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century. There was in him something of the 
brilliancy and erratic quality of Ruskin; he was not less industrious, 
though he had far less concentration than the author of “Modern 
Painters.”’ De Quincey was like a child wandering about the world 
with no practical sagacity, but with extraordinary genius for 
expression. The delightful story of his going to a friend’s house on 
a stormy night and begging for a loan of ten shillings and offering 
as security a Bank of England note for fifty pounds, illustrates that 
inability to see common things which made him all his life an alien 
in the workaday world; but he had an almost uncanny gift for seeing 
unusual and occult things. 

His mind was essentially literary, and his philosophical and semi- 
historical essays have little value today save as records of his 
temperament. They have, indeed, a certain thinness of tone in 
comparison with the work of experts in these fields; but how inter- 
esting they are after all the years and the changes! This interest 
lies in their suggestiveness, their individual point of view, and their 
charm of style. The essays on the Cesars, for instance, have little 
historical value, but they bring out a psychologic fact, and explain 
the remark of a great Roman that the Roman Emperorship was a 
colossal egotism. The reminiscences of the so-called “Lake Poets” 
are not always to be taken as colorless records of fact; but they 
are still fascinating reading and take the reader into the best society 
of the time. And how often the English prose in De Quincey’s 
books takes on that magical beauty which is the indubitable sign of 
genius! No lover of the music of English speech can stand in the 
little room in Dove Cottage, in which “The Confessions of an 
English Opium Eater” were written, and remain unmoved by the 
pathos of De Quincey’s life and the energy and beauty of his 
talent—a frail human spirit endowed with a genius that consumed 
him. There are passages in the “Opium Eater” of such tender and 
moving eloquence that they must be ranked with the real achieve- 
ments of English writing. Among the books of this fascinating 
writer there are three or four which ought to be within reach of any 
reader who cares for the higher qualities of English prose. 


The Author of “Abou ben Adhem” 


— HUNT was a man far less brilliant than De Quincey, but of 
a far more attractive personality than Hazlitt. A born optimist, 
almost always in high spirits, with a winning charm of manner, he 
made many friends. He was not without weaknesses; and “ Harold 
Skimpole,” in spite of Dickens’s disavowal, has been taken to be an 
intimate and somewhat exaggerated study of the irresponsible side 
of Leigh Hunt. There is a very characteristic story told of Hunt 
and Carlyle. Coming out of a room with other men late on a 
beautiful starlight night Hunt glanced up at the sky and exclaimed 
enthusiastically: “‘What a glorious night!” Carlyle looked up and 
said: “Aye, but it’s asad night.”” Hunt was a very industrious and 
pleasant writer, though in no sense a great one; a facile rather than 
an original man. At school he wrote very clever imitations of the 
earlier English poets. He was not without a touch of audacity; and 
for describing the Prince Regent as “‘a fat Adonis of fifty” he was 
sent to jail and fined five hundred pounds. He made the best of his 
imprisonment, his cell was often full of flowers, and he was visited 
by distinguished people, like Shelley, Byron and Keats. On his 
release he wrote the “Story of Rimini,” a delightful narrative poem. 

His “‘ Abou ben Adhem”’ is perhaps his most widely known poem, 
and a most charming poem it is. He was an agreeable though 
a somewhat fanciful essayist, and an appreciative critic. His 
“Autobiography” is an important textbook of English literary his- 
tory. His “Imagination and Fancy” is valuable chiefly for the 
essay on ‘What is Poetry?” His ‘Wit and Humor” is made up of 
selections from the English poets, illustrative of these two qualities. 
‘““Men, Women and Books” and his “Jar of 
Honey from Mount Hybla” contain his most 
attractive essay work. 

There are other things besides greatness in 
art. There is a personal charm, a delightful 
sentiment, the happy gift of humor, the gift 
for friendship, which some writers, like some 
people, possess in a measure which amounts 
to a kind of genius. In a word, the minor 
writer has often as genuine a claim upon the 
attention of readers as the great writer. He 
has not as much to say, but what he has to 
say is as interesting, and often as significant. 
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Wedding Marches 


Will you kindly 
tell me the names 
of some good 
marches which are 
suitable to be 
played at a wed- 
ding—that is, other than Mendelssohn’s and 
the one from ‘‘ Lohengrin.”’ he Oe OF 

I must refer you to any good music dealer. 
He is better equipped to make recommenda- 
tions, especially if you explain to him what you 
mean by ‘‘suitable for a wedding,”’ for he may 
think—as I do—that any good, well-written 
march would do. 





A Measure With Two “Triplets” 


How should this measure be counted? There 
seem to be too many notes in it for ¢ time. 
EstEtLe McK. 


= 
ws 

There are not too many notes. The first two 
quarters of this measure are subdivided into 
two eighths each, while the last two are sub- 
divided into three eighths each. Just as you 
may subdivide a whole measure into three parts 
and for the sake of convenience call them 
quarters— because we have no specific sign fora 
one-third note—so you may also subdivide any 
part of the measure into two or three parts. I 
think your teacher will make your mind perfectly 

clear on this point by going more into details. 


Playing Contrasted Rhythms 


What is the best exercise to teach the playing 
of four notes against six, or of two notes against 
three? ANNIE. 


That depends upon the tempo. In a slow 
motion the adjustment is easily made by men- 
tally subdividing the second note of the triplet 
and by playing the second note in the place 
created by the subdivision. In a quick motion, 
however, it is best to take one or two figures and 
to play them in steady alternation of the hands, 
counting the beats loudly all the while and seeing 
to it that in the changing of the hands no beat 
should be lost; neither should there occur an 
interruption. The purpose of this constant 
alternation is to produce what Sternberg calls 
“rhythmical intoxication,’ a condition in which 
the rhythmic feeling of the time beats grows so 
strong as to compel the hands to obedience. 
Every interruption will break the spell. After 
a while, when the ‘‘dead points” (the places 
where the two different motions meet) are well 
established in the mind, a few courageous 
attempts at playing the hands together will 
unfailingly lead to success. 


Two Unusual Italian Words 


Please tell me the meanings of “giscando” 
and “‘estinto.” I do not find them in the 
musical dictionaries. M.S. 


The word “estinto” you will easily under- 
stand when I tell you that the Italian language 
substitutes an ‘‘s’’ where the Latin has an ‘‘x.” 
Read “extinct” and you come so near the 
English word “‘extinguished”’ that you cannot 
mistake the meaning. The first word, I fear, 
was either misprinted or you have misread it. 


For an Arm Which Tires Easily 


In playing the triplets in Rubinstein’s 
‘“‘Kamennoi-Ostrow”’? my right arm becomes 
exceedingly tired although I hold my hand very 
loose. What is the cause of this and how shall 
I remedy it? ONTARIO. 


The action of your piano is either too hard 
for your fingers, or your fingers are too feeble 
for the action of your piano. One of the two is 
not normal, and you should carefully ascertain 
where the fault lies before attempting any rem- 
edy. Asfor the fingers, the base of their strength 
lies in the muscles of the arms and shoulders; if 
these are under-developed the fingers will and 
must be weak. Observe yourself carefully, and 
if you find that your fingers need strengthening 
do not treat the matter locally, but strengthen 
your arms and shoulders generally under a reli- 
able professional trainer. Do not expect results 
in less than three months, and even then only if 
you practice regularly and conscientiously. 


Obtaining a Free Finger Movement 


What exercises would you suggest for more 
finger movement and less arm movement? Also 
for keeping the thumb curved? Marian J.C. 

Any study or piece of a quick, running motion 
will serve your purposes, provided you combine 
with it the one and only exercise which will 
accomplish them: the exercise of your will. 
Printed exercises are not remedies; they are 
only the raw material out of which a remedy 
may be distilled if they are passed through the 
alembic of your will. It 
is, therefore, of no partic- 








Playing Tied Notes 


In this measure from Bach’s Prelude in E is 
the second B tied? If so how can it be sounded 
after the C sharp? PHILHARMONIC. 


This is a matter which puzzles many students 
because they overlook the fact that the note 
which is in question (here the second B) does 
not belong to the “‘part’”’ or “voice” which 
sounded the first note—the one with which the 
tie begins. Imagine the place to be sung by two 
voices; you will then understand that they may 
occasionally meet upon the same note without 
affecting each other’s freedom of action. On 
the piano the second note is struck, but after 
being struck it continues the action of the first 
note—that is, it is held as long as the value of 
the first note requires it. 

The same answer applies to the eighth note 
(A) of the upper part in the following question 
and example. 

Here is a measure from one of Bach’s preludes 
which puzzles me. The second A is tied and yet 
another A follows it. How is this to be played? 

A. G. B. 











The Use of the Soft Pedal 


In playing Jensen’s ‘‘Murmuring Zephyrs” 
should the soft pedal be kept down through- 
out the composition, using the other pedal as 
usual? M. A. 

This is a matter which must be decided by 
your own good taste. If I remember the piece 
rightly there are several places in it in which 
it rises to a rather high emotional plane, and 
where the soft pedal would, therefore, be out 
of place. The two pedals must be used with 
entire independence of each other. 


Changes of Key are Not Wise 


Is it permissible for a performer to change a 
composition written in three sharps into the key 
of four flats, provided it is easier for her to play 
in the latter key? AMATEUR. 


The key of a piece and its spiritual contents 
are so closely allied to each other as to admit of 
no separation; especially not on the piano, where 
the hand positions in A are so very different 
from those in A flat. Since, however, you intend 
your transposition probably only for home use; 
since, furthermore, you seem inclined rather to 
humor your predilections than to grow up to the 
dictum of the composer who had a reason for 
choosing the key, you may continue to indulge 
yourself, provided you renounce all hope of 
progress, and provided, also, that your trans- 
position is made faultlessly. 


The Fingering of a “Run” 


Which is the most effective way of fingering 
CHARLINE. 


this phrase: 
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If you have not omitted the G where I made 
the cross mark you may use the fingering I 
indicated. If the G should have to be added it 
should be struck with the thumb, which would 
end the little run with the fifth finger. 


A “Bridge Passage” and a “Motive” 


What is a “bridge passage”’ and what rela- 
tion has it to the rest of the composition? Also 
what is a ‘‘motif’’? i, ©, 

A “motive’”’—Motif is the German spelling 
and requires a capital M—is the germ of a 
theme. A theme may be composed of reitera- 
tions of one motive or of a combination of sev- 
eral motives. A bridge passage is one which 
leads from one theme to another. It must not 
be arbitrarily chosen, but stand in some rela- 
tion to the theme though this relation may in 
some cases be one of contrast. It must be so 
nicely proportioned and construed as to attract 
neither any special attention nor offend by too 
much irrelevancy. 


What “ Syncopation” Really Means 


If a piece of music begins on the last count of 
the measure is that syncopation? If not what 
does syncopation mean? PA; © 


Your first question must be answered by 
“‘No.”? Syncopation means such a distribution 
of notes of equal length as will place each one 
of them between and not on the regular time 
beats. In melody it is a means of expressing 
agitation, while in the accompaniment it is 
generally employed for the purpose of avoiding 
collision with the melodic notes, or for other 
more esthetic purposes. 


Answered by Josef Hofmann 


A Department Devoted to the Questions of Piano Students 


Some Pupils’ Pieces Without Octaves 


Please mention some pieces of about the 
fourth grade of difficulty without octaves or 
heavy chords. I desire them for pupils who are 
well advanced but whose hands have not the 
necessary reach. | Oe 


Your question can be answered much better 
by a good music dealer than by me, since I am 
not in touch with that class of compositions. I 
advise you, however, to ask for compositions by 
living composers, or such as under normal con- 
ditions could have been still living. Keep away 
from Clementi, Kuhlan and that class of writers 
who are not classic but merely superannuated. 
Philipp Scharwenka, Schytté, Sternberg and— 
in their easier pieces— MacDowell, Arthur Foote 
and other meritorious American writers have 
made valuable contributions to the class of 
literature you seek. 


The Divisions of Triple Time 


What is the difference in character between 
} time and 3 time? G, Es Vi 


There is no rhythmical difference, but the 
latter division of time lends itself better to 
subdivisions because it is easier to read. 


The Meaning of “Bigarrure” 


Kindly tell me what is the meaning of 
‘‘Bizarrure,”’ the title of Arensky’s composition, 
opus 20, No. 1? S. W. 


The proper word is “ Bigarrure” and means a 
jackstraw—one of the small, frail little objects 
which, in the game called ‘“‘jackstraws,”’ have 
to be drawn out of a heap 
of little figures with a small 
hook and without disturb- 
ing the rest of them. It 
requires a keen eye to 
detect how each one of the 
figures is interlaced with 
the others, and a hand 
under absolute control to 
extract it so as to leave 
the heap intact. To indi- 
cate the size of the piece 
as well as its frailness and 
its delicate lineaments 
Arensky chose the title. There are, by-the-way, 
two whole books of ‘“Bigarrures”’ written by 
Liadow—delightful, gemlike little pieces that 
seem to be written not only by but also for elfin 
fingers. 





The Value of a Musical Degree 


What is your opinion of the value of degrees 
(Doctor of Music, Bachelor of Music, etc.)? 
Who confers them and why are they given? 

BRITISHER. 

I judge the value of the degrees you mention 
by those who possess them. It has been my 
misfortune, no doubt, that no one who possesses 
one has ever attracted my artistic attention, 
while among those who did find recognition all 
over the world and who constitute musical 
history there was not one who possessed any 
musical ‘“‘degree.”’ The order and ranking of the 
degrees is, therefore, totally unknown to me. 
The conferring of these degrees serves probably 
the laudable purpose of signifying that the 
bearer of the degree has acquired a certain 
stated amount of musical knowledge; but as no 
amount of knowledge will make an artist unless 
it is coupled with the mysterious quality called 
“talent”? and with an individuality to boot, I 
cannot quite see the purpose and benefit of these 
degrees. If any one of the great composers or 
interpreters possessed the degree of ‘‘ Musical 
Doctor” he certainly kept it hidden from the 
world. 


All Great Pianists Largely Self-Tausght 


Is there such a thing as a really good self- 
taught pianist ? JOHN WILLIAMSON. 

In one sense it may be said that all the great 
and renowned instrumental artists are self- 
taught. Though each one of them has taken 
some great predecessor for a model he had, of 
necessity, to go through the most important 
period of his development by himself. Rubin- 
stein was surely much influenced by Liszt, for 
the former entered the period of development 
when the latter was already the fully matured 
artist. Yet he became Rubinstein the First and 
Only—not asecond Liszt. Paderewskimay have 
received excellent advice of a technical nature 
from Leschetizky in the short time he was with 
him, but the personality peculiar to Paderewski 
and strongly reflected in his playing had to 
develop through self-study. 
This searching and finding 
one’s self presupposes that 
mental constitution which 
makes mature artists out 
of so-called “‘ wonder chil- 
dren.”’ Godowsky, for 
instance, is altogether an 
autodidact, and yet—or 
perhaps because of it— 
he has developed along 
certain lines in such a 
wonderful manner. Of 
course, this method works 











ular moment which book 
you choose. Plain scales 
and arpeggios are the best 
material if you play them 
in all the major and minor 
tonalities and with vary- 
ing motions, speeds and 
degrees of force; but the 
main thing is your constant 
self-examining as to 
whether you do or do not 
employ finger movement 
and bend or fail to bend 
your thumb. 





cannot be repeated. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 
These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed 
Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of 
hours to practice daily; he has given Tists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several 
times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the 
playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano playing. 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, 
nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 
by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Any questions not already answered 


only with the greatest tal- 
ents. The small or smaller 
ones must be guided and 
protected from errors. 
The former are like giant 
treesin Nature, containing 
an abnormal degree of vital 
energy which enables them 
to brave all storms, while 
the latter are like garden 
plants which must be 
guarded, guided, protected 
and warmed if they are 
to produce fruit that is 
fit to be enjoyed. 
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What to Eat and How 


A Series of New Cooking Lessons by Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
First Lesson: Why We Eat Soups and How to Make Them 








well. ‘“Asoup and a salad, and the dinner is complete,” says 
Savarin, one of the greatest authorities on dining. 

Heavy foods swallowed quickly shock the stomach and frequently 
produce nervous indigestion. The laborer, as well as the mental or 
indoor worker, should, at the beginning of a heavy meal, sip a little 
clear, thin, hot soup. In a moment the gastric secretions begin to 
flow, the stomach reacts and is ready for the food that is to follow. 
Serve soups hot, not lukewarm. Sip a small quantity only, and do 
not ask for a second helping. 

Fiber, one of the nutrients of flesh, is not soluble in either hot or 
cold water. Albumin, another nutrient, found in the fluid surround- 
ing the fiber, is soluble in cold water, but coagulates when heated 
and comes to the surface of the soup in the form of a brown, porous 
scum. It begins to coagulate at the bottom of the kettle, comes 
slowly to the top, collecting in its meshes all the floating particles 
in the soup, leaving it perfectly clear. This is nourishment, but we 
skim it off and throw it away; it is wasted—for the sake of appear- 
ance. Clear soups do not contain nourishment; they do contain, 
however, the dissolved gelatine from the bones, cartilage and con- 
nective tissue, all the flavoring and stimulating portions and the 
odor of the meat. 

Beef tea is a clear soup, doubly stimulating, but not nutritious. 

Heavy soups are nutritious, but intrude upon the dinner proper, 
and dull the appetite without satisfying it. At a glance it can be 
seen that soup-meat is nutritious and should not be thrown away. 
Lacking odor and flavor as it does—for these have gone’in the 
soup—it must be used for such well-seasoned dishes as jellied meats, 
curries or ragofits. ‘“‘Well seasoned,” however, does not mean over- 
seasoned; it means correct seasoning, which is an art—the adding 
of enough vegetable flavoring, celery, onion, chives, bay leaf, 
carrot, parsley and whole spices with a little salt and pepper 
to make the dish tasty, and to bring out and intensify—not to 
overpower or change—the real flavor of the food. 


A GOOD soup has an important bearing on the art of keeping 


For Soup Use Waters in Which Vegetables are Cooked 


Wit ERS in which vegetables are boiled contain a goodly quan- 
tity of flavoring and some mineral matter. Use them in place of 
plain water for soup-making. For instance, to boil rice properly one 
must use sufficient boiling water to wash the grains apart and keep 
them dry. The motion of the water and a large enough pot are 
absolutely necessary to give a perfectly dry white grain. This 
water when strained from the rice is rich in starch and should not be 
wasted. While this cannot be used for clear stock it may be added 
to the ordinary scraps and bones for a vegetable soup, and is far 
more delicate, as a thickening, than either cornstarch or flour for 
tomato, cream of chicken or oyster soup. 

The water in which turnips, cabbage and cauliflower are boiled 
makes an excellent foundation for vegetable soup, or soup Crécy, a 
soup made from grated carrots and cabbage water with a little ham 
or bacon. Use onion water for vegetable soup without meat. Do 
not use potato water; it is not wholesome. To my way of thinking 
it is most extravagant for a housewife to buy materials for everyday 
soup; the left-over bones, bits of meat, the juices from the meat- 
plate, the vegetable waters and the left-over vegetables are quite 
sufficient. 

If a perfectly clear soup is wanted purchase fresh meat—either a 
shin or a leg of beef—costing from forty to fifty cents. Have the 
butcher saw it into five lengths, wash and wipe them carefully and 
cut the meat from the bones. Put the bones in the bottom of a soup- 
kettle and the meat on the top; pour over these four quarts of cold 
water. Cold water, because it softens the fiber, draws out the juices 
and dissolves the flavoring of the meat. On the other hand, if you 
are boiling a piece of meat drop it into boiling water, boil rapidly for 
five minutes until the albumin on the surface is thoroughly coagu- 
lated. This makes a waterproof covering, which will retain the 
juices and flavoring and keep out the water. Observe the differ- 
ence: in soup-making we want the flavoring in the water, hence we 
use cold water; in stews or boiled meats we always begin with boiling 
water. Bring the soup slowly to boiling point, skim and push the 
kettle to the back of the stove, or use a simmering burner of a gas 
stove and cook slowly at 180 degrees Fahrenheit for three hours. 
Lift the lid, skim and add a whole carrot, a turnip, a few green celery- 
tops or a saltspoonful of celery-seed, a tablespoonful of salt, a bay 
leaf and a large onion with twelve cloves stuck in it. Cover the 
kettle and simmer gently for another hour; add a tablespoonful 
of caramel or kitchen bouquet, and strain. 


Soup Should be Simmered, Not Boiled 


FEW words of caution. Simmer, do not boil the soup. Ten 

minutes’ rapid boiling will cloud a kettleful of beautiful soup. 
Do not add the vegetables until the last hour. The delicate flavor- 
ings of both meats and vegetables are volatile and are easily driven 
off in the steam if they are boiled rapidly or cooked toolong. Put 
the meat aside to cool. Save the vegetables to use for purée, and 
remove the marrow from the bones and put it aside to cool. When 
the stock is cold remove every particle of fat from the surface. 
Clarify the fat at once and put it aside for frying purposes. If the 
directions have been carefuliy followed and the stock has been 
well made it will, upon cooling, form a solid jelly which is the 
foundation of all clear soups. Stock made from bits of meat and 
bones will not be as stiff as stock made from the shin, but it comes 
without cost and is palatable and wholesome. Stock enables the 
busy housewife to have a cup of hot broth or a plate of soup at a 
moment’s notice. 

English beef soup is an excellent soup for the first day after stock- 
making, and you will have enough meat left for jellied beef or a 
curry. Put the marrow into a soup-kettle, 
sprinkle over it two level tablespoonfuls of 
flour, shake until melted and mixed; adda 
quart of stock; or, if you have rice-water, 
use a pint of this and a pint of stock. 
Bring to boiling point, add a teaspoonful 
of kitchen bouquet or browning,a palatable 
seasoning of salt and pepper, and half a 
pound of the soup-meat cut into dice. 

To make macaroni soup add to the 
clear, hot, well-seasoned stock a few pieces 
of boiled macaroni. Pass with it at table 
a dish of grated cheese. 





For rice soup add a few tablespoonfuls of boiled rice to well- 
seasoned, hot stock. 

For consommé a la Colbert—a nice soup for a dinner without 
meat—drop into a tureen of hot, clear stock one poached egg for 
each person to be served. 

To make consommé a la Royal add custard blocks to hot, well-. 
seasoned, clear stock. 

To make “Grandmother” soup—one of the nicest common, 
everyday soups—cut two slices of stale bread into dice, break over 
them one whole egg, stir until each block is covered with the egg, 
drop them on top of the boiling stock, boil for a minute and serve. 
This is an excellent soup for the children when they come home, 
tired and hungry, from school. It is far better than bread and 
jam; it rests and stimulates, without flagging the appetite. 


To Make Clear Soup, Bouillon and Chowder 


Piet consommé is a perfectly clear dinner soup, to be made 
from beef and veal; follow the directions for making stock. 

Bouillon, a luncheon soup, is a clear soup made from lean chopped 
beef. Use a quart of water to each pound of meat. It is served in 
cups, eaten with a dessert or bouillon spoon—never with a teaspoon. 
Aclear, strong stock may be seasoned and served either as consommé 
or bouillon. 

Bellevue beuillon is made from equal quantities of clear chicken 
broth and clam bouillon, slightly seasoned with celery-seed and 
pepper. This is served in bouillon-cups, with a tablespoonful of 
whipped cream on the top. Garnish with just a dash of paprika, 
and serve with it breadsticks or wafers. 

Gumbo, a thick soup made from okra, tomatoes, chicken stock 
and filé (powdered sassafras leaves), is usually flavored with a 
small quantity of ham-water, or chopped or grated ham. 

Chowders are thick soups made from fish, oysters, clams or meat, 
and vegetables. They are served in soup-plates and eaten with a 
tablespoon. They take the place of both soup and meat; with a 
salad, wafers and cheese and coffee the dinner is complete. 

Scotch broth, a nice dinner soup, is made by cooking together a 
neck of mutton, or a knuckle of veal, with barley or rice. 

An old-fashioned cockie-leekie, a dinner in a single pot, makes a 
delightful change from the ordinary routine. Put a fowl into the 
stock-pot, add three bunches of leeks, or two dozen small onions, and 
sufficient cold water to cover the fowl; bring to a boil and skim. 
Add half a cupful of pearl barley that has been thoroughly washed 
and scalded, cover the kettle, simmer gently two hours, or until the 
chicken is tender. Have ready, boiled and dried, half a pound of 
rice; shake it on the bottom of a meat platter, place the chicken in 
the center, pour over this half a pint of well-made egg sauce, and 
sprinkle with chopped parsley. Thicken the soup with two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and two of flour, rubbed together. When boiling 
season with salt and pepper. Serve in an old-fashioned soup-pot if 
you have one; if not use the ordinary soup tureen. The chicken 
and rice, with lettuce and French dressing, form the dinner that 
follows the soup. Use a fowl, not a chicken; it would be extravagant, 
indeed, to pay a high price for tender meats for soup. 


Old-Fashioned Philadelphia Pepper- Pot 


9 ar hh a Philadelphia dish, is a thick soup which con- 
stitutes both a soup and meat. Use either a knuckle of veal or a 
fowl, or the carcass of a fowl boiled with two pounds of honeycomb 
and two pounds of plain tripe. Wash the cleaned tripe thoroughly, 
scald it, bring to a boil and wash again in cold water. Put it into the 
soup-kettle with the other meat, add four quarts of cold water, bring 
slowly to a boil and simmer for six hours, or until the tripe is tender. 
If you use fowl and expect to save a portion of it for another meal 
take it out when it is tender, and continue cooking the tripe. 

When the tripe is tender remove it and strain the stock; set both 
away to cool quickly. An hour before dinner next day cut the tripe 
into squares and the meat into dice. Pare four potatoes and cut 
them into blocks, then make a hundred small suet-balls. To do this 
chop a cupful of suet, adding gradually a cupful of flour and half a 
teaspoonful of salt; add slowly sufficient water to moisten; do not 
make them wet. Dust the hands with flour and roll the mixture 
quickly into balls the size of small marbles. Skim the stock, put it in 
a kettle, add chillies, onions, a tablespoonful of thyme, a level table- 
spoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of celery-seed. Boil for ten 
minutes, add the potato blocks, bring again to a boil, add the tripe, 
the meat-dice and the suet-balls; cover and boil for fifteen minutes; 
add two tablespoonfuls of butter rubbed with two tablespoonfuls 
of flour, stir carefully—without breaking the potatoes—and serve. 

Serve crotitons with cream and other thick soups. Cut slices of 
bread into dice and dry them slowly in the oven, browning them to 
the very center; do not fry them, because the flavor of grease spoils 
thesoup. Breadsticks may be served with all clear soups and ordinary 
wafers with bouillon or soup served in cups. Under no conditions 
should bread or crackers be crumbled or broken into soup. 


For Forty Years I Have Always Served Soup for Dinner 


URING my forty years of housekeeping I have served soup 
every day at the beginning of the dinner, and frequently cream 
soups at luncheon or for the children’s supper, almost without cost. 
Small quantities of left-over vegetables are utilized for the cream 
soups. Every bit of meat, every bone on the serving-plate, the car- 
casses of turkeys, ducks and chickens are put aside for stock. The 
giblets, neck and feet of poultry are utilized for giblet soup. The 
feet of poultry are especially rich in gelatine which gives body and 
consistency to the stock. Two kinds of vegetables left over may be 
pressed through a sieve, seasoned and thinned with milk, or, which 
is more economical, thinned with stock 
and with just enough milk added to give 
color. Pleasant and desirable combina- 
tions are made from potato and celery, 
oyster and celery, onions and milk 
alone, peas alone, peas and tomatoes, or 
corn and tomatoes. Okra combines 
nicely with corn, or with both corn and 
tomatoes. 





NOTE—In the second lesson of this series—which 
will appear in The Journal for March 1—Mrs. Rorer 
will take up the subject of fish, telling ‘* When to 
Eat It and How to Cook It.’’ 
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Planning 
the dinner 


UST now—with the 

season for entertaining 
at its height—is the best 
time of all the year for 
the clever hostess to get 
acquainted with 


For your elaborate dinners 
and other important functions, 
you find our clear soups irre- 
proachably delicate and per- 
fect; while at least half-a-dozen 
Campbell ‘‘kinds”’ are exactly 
suited to less formal occasions. 

Try our Pea Soup, for in- 
stance, at your next company 
luncheon, orsimilar affair. And 
see if you ever served anything 
more dainty and inviting. 

Made from fresh green peas 
right off the vines, and blended 
with milk in the making, this 
soup is extremely rich-flavored 
and nourishing. And topped 
with a spoonful of whipped 
cream at serving, it is as appe- 
tizing to look at as it is to taste. 

But you don’t need to wait 
for any special occasion to get 
the benefit of our wholesome 
and palatable soups. At the 
simplest home meal you could 
have no dish more suitable and 
satisfying. And you ought to 
learn the quality of these perfect 
soups this very day. 


21 kinds 10c a cang 





Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
ChickenGumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot ; { 
Clam Bouillon _Printanier ; 21 mos 4 
Clam Chowder ‘Tomato ‘SS e 2 
Consommé Tomato-Okra § Jus, U 4 

Vegetable Gira i 
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CAMPBE 

AMDEN.N 
2 


Vermicelli-Tomato = 


Look for the red-and-white label 


JosepH Camppett Company 
Camden N J 


Precious as money 

And sweeter than honey 
Is little Miss Annabel Lee. 
With Campbell's Soup daily, 

*Twould surely be funny 
Should Annabel otherwise be. 
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DRAWN BY GRACE G. WIEDERSEIM 





Dear Love, You Have a Thousand Smiles 


Words by D. K. Stevens 
Music by George Lowell Tracy 
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Cleans, Polishes 


and Scours 








Cleaning windows is an 
easy task with Bon Ami. 


Cover the glass with a 
lather made by rubbing a 
wet cloth on the cake. 


Let the lather dry. 
Then wipe it clean with a 
dry cloth. 


Every particle of dust 
and dirt will disappear, 
leaving a clean, sparkling 
surface. 


Nothing else equals 
Bon Ami for this purpose. 


It is the same on brass 
and tin, mirrors and glass- 
ware, on floors and paint, 
on porcelain and oilcloth. 


Bon Ami cleans, pol- 
ishes and scours without 
scratching. 


It never roughens the 


hands. 


20 years on the market 
** Hasn't 
scratched 

yet’ 
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ARE puckered the brow of 
Miss Anderson, who taught 
the second grade. 

“‘What’s the matter?” asked Miss 
Kain, who was in the grammar school. 

‘T don’t know what to do with Jo Finker. He told me 
this morning that yesterday after Sunday-school his big 
brother dropped him into the recess in front of the 
basement window of the bank, that he could not climb 
out, and so he had to stay there till after dark when his 
father came for him, and that he was so frightened. I 
thought it such a cruel thing for a big boy to do toa 
little one that I spoke to the principal about it. He 
called up Gus Finker and it turned out that there was not a word 
of truth in Jo’s story. He is such a little liar that I never know 
when to believe him.” 

“Well,” said Miss Kain, “I have my bad boy too. Tom Ely 
didn’t appear at all this morning, so I asked Mary if he was ill, and 
when she said ‘No,’ I sent a note home. This afternoon his father 
brought him to school, and what do you think? He had played 
hookey and spent the morning in their wagon-house working at 
some machine he is making.” 

Miss James had been an interested listener. ‘My trial is Janet 
Northfield. We have been reading the adventures of Ulysses in my 
language class and she interrupts the lesson to say that Ulysses was 
a liar and a cheat and that she can’t bear him. She is always 
putting up her ideas against the book or the teacher.” 





It is the Sign of the Budding of an Important Power 


OW many of my teacher readers have taken part in some such 
comparison of difficulties? My aim in this paper is the explana- 
tion of such conduct in our pupils and how to deal with it. 

All the children discussed were showing different phases of the 
same trait—individuality we sometimes call it: a better name is 
originality. If Miss Anderson had investigated Jo’s case further she 
would have found that in Sunday-school he had been taught the 
story of Joseph, how his brethren cast him into a pit, how dis- 
tressed his father was at his disappearance, and how he sought his 
child in vain. The interested little listener ponders the story and 
tries to realize the scene in his own experience. That deep place 
which he passes every day on his way to school and into which he 
fears to fall does duty as a pit; he has an older brother the same 
as Joseph had; his father would certainly seek him. He knows 
nothing of slavery, so he fits the end of the story to his more familiar 
experience and sees himself shivering in terror in the dark till his 
father pulls him out. With a child to think is to speak, so he tells 
the story to his teacher. He gives no attention at all to the possi- 
bility of her being deceived; he is full of the pleasure of creation. 

Tom’s originality has led him to plan a flying machine based 
upon all the pictures and descriptions which have come his way, 
but the actual construction taxes his means and ingenuity to the 


utmost. Stopping to work a few spare minutes before school he 
becomes so absorbed that he forgets the flight of time; when he 
does realize it he finds that the morning is more than half gone, so 
he thinks he may as well stay where he is till noon. 


Janet, too, is putting forth individuality in trying to grasp the 
legend, but she cannot reconcile the hero’s conduct with the ideals 
held up to her at home, in the Bible, in Sunday-school, in her favorite 
books. Her nonconformity is the measure of her reaction to the 
school material. 

I need not tell you that this childish originality—no matter how 
inconvenient it is to you at times—is the sign of the budding of an 
important power—namely, the one by which we forecast the future, 
meet emergencies, deal with novel situations, form intelligent 
opinions, understand other people and sympathize with them, and 
derive pleasure from imaginative masterpieces. In its highest 
development it is the source from which arise new inventions, dis- 
coveries, works of art. It is the power which advances civilization. 
Then, since education is the development of buds of power toward 
right use, one would expect to find teachers on the alert for indi- 
cations of its appearance and eager to promote its best growth, but 
it does not seem always to be so. 


Imaginative Children are Not Necessarily Untruthful 


T WILL hurt none of us to question ourselves as to the way in 
which we are treating each child’s originality. 

Let us begin with those ‘‘so-called” lies of which Jo Finker’s is a 
type. In dealing with them we have to walk a strait and narrow 
path between two great dangers: on the one hand the practice so 
innocently begun may, if unguided, develop into genuine lying; on 
the other, if misguided and harshly dealt with, the precious bud of 
originality is injured. 

How wise my friend Miss Almy is in treating it! Little Jack 
rushed into the schoolroom near the close of the noon recess one day 
and told her that as he passed through a bit of woodland on his way 
from home he saw a tiger at the foot of a tree, that he instantly 
jumped behind a tree himself, and then, by dodging from one tree 
to another while the tiger was not looking, had got safely away. 

His teacher just paused to recall two things: an account in yester- 
day’s paper of a leopard which escaped from a circus, and an Indian 
story told in school that morning, and then she said: ‘‘ Well done, 
Jack; I almost felt as if I saw the tiger.” 

“Oh, but it’s true!” says Jack. 

“You mean that it is lifelike, and so it is. It is a fine thing to be 
able to make up lifelike stories. Perhaps when you grow up you 
may write stories that all the boys will be glad to read. But my 
little Jack will remember always to make people understand when 
the story that he tells is an interesting made-up story and when it is 
about something that really happened.” 

In this case the teacher’s task was easier because Jack’s story was 
improbable, but in the case of Jo Finker the thing might have hap- 
pened. It would be well if such little pupils would all tell improb- 
able stories. To promote this is one reason why it is wise to feed 
the imaginations of children with fairy-tales, myths and legends. 

Next, as to the putting forth of individuality in meeting novel 
situations and in making things. Do you know which of your pupils 
are doing this and just what each is doing? That individual study 
which I urged upon you before will furnish you with the facts. 





A Teacher's Talks to leachers 


~ By Lillie A. Williams 
V— How to Treat the Originality of Pupils 
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Jessie broke off the point of her pencil 
just before spelling lesson. She was 
too timid to ask to sharpen it again, 
so she met the emergency by biting 
away the wood and then rubbing 
the lead to a point on the ironwork of her desk. This 
boy of nine has madea balloon. In that notebook, which 
Kate carries so constantly, you will find her crude 
attempts at an original story. Roland at fourteen 
has made a little wagon that is propelled by wind. 
Gertrude dramatized the story that was acted in their 
barn last Saturday. Each child’s efforts should be 
stimulated and encouraged. A prominent educator told 
me this story: He once visited a one-roomed country school, which, 
however, had a table and appliances for manual training in the rear. 
Soon after his entrance a class in geography was called. The les- 
son had not proceeded far when a boy caught his teacher’s eye, got 
up, walked back to the table and set to work, keeping at it till 
the close of school, when with a word or two to his teacher he 
left, carrying his work with him. 

My friend, after praising the many good things he had seen, said: 
“I wish you would explain to me the free and easy conduct of that 
boy in your geography class.” ; 

“Oh,” said she, “that boy is inventing a new kind of kite, but up 
to this time it has one great defect—it won’t fly. Something that 
was said in the class gave him an idea how to remedy the trouble 
and he went back to work it out while it was fresh in his mind. He 
told me as he went out that he thinks it will fly now.” 

This wise teacher realized that the working out of his original 
contrivance was worth more to that boy just then than any facts in 
geography she could teach him. 

I know a sad story of a boy of great originality in mechanical 
contrivance who had fallen behind his grade in formal grammar. 
He was so scolded by his teacher for wasting his time out of school 
and so ridiculed before the class for his faulty English, that, being 
fifteen, he left the school to go to work. He could obtain nothing 
but unskilled labor. The last I heard of him this gifted youth 
was wheeling a wheelbarrow in a gang of foreigners. 


Always Try to Encourage Originality 


UT we owe more to our pupils than respect for their spontaneous 

contrivances. We should call their power into use in the school- 

room. Nearly every line of work affords opportunities. I was once 
urging upon a teacher the value of acting out the history lessons. 

“But,” she said, “I can’t get any book containing dramatized 
history and I have not time to get it up myself.” 

Yet she had told me shortly before how a group of her girls had 
written a little play and acted it at the home of one of them. She 
had only to call upon those girls to have her history dramatized. 
The English work affords opportunity for stories, poems, dialogues, 
plays; the nature-work, for contrivances and apparatus; while 
manual-training and drawing open the widest field of all. 

Many teachers cudgel their brains to get up suitable exercises for 
closing day and other special occasions. Such times should be 
utilized to bring out the originality of the pupils. This is how Miss 
Howard got up her closing exercises last year: Some time before 
she talked it over with the children and asked for their ideas, 
explaining that she wanted to show their parents what they had been 
doing. To make a long story short, several good posters were 
designed and made by the pupils, each bearing from four to eight 
lines of original poetry composed by other children, while a well- 
worded invitation to the public was drawn up by another group. On 
the great day the schoolroom was decorated with plants grown by 
the pupils in their gardens; there was an exhibition of articles 
designed and made by the children; the program included an 
original story or two, a versified account of a field trip, a dramatized 
history lesson, a Nature lesson in the form of a dialogue, and 
some weil-acted impersonations, selected from the literature lessons. 

In promoting the development of originality we must remember 
that imagination and timidity often go together, so that one of our 
duties is persuading and encouraging the self-distrustful to put forth 
their power. To laugh at an imaginative effort may be to inflict 
serious injury upon this valuable bud. Other original children are 
deficient in perseverance. Charles was sucha boy. Time and again 
he advanced excellent plans for an original play, but the piece was 
never written. His teacher brought about an alliance between him 
and another boy of much less originality but of untiring industry. 
Prodded on by him the lazy Charles at last wrote out a play, and 
between them the parts were assigned and it was successfully acted. 


Your Own Individuality is Most Important 


ASTLY, as to that assertion of individuality illustrated by Janet 
in her judgment of Ulysses. Our first duty in regard to this also 
is to respect it. This is not to say that I think these crude judg- 
ments are likely to be correct or of much absolute value, but that 
we should respect the effort to use budding power. In such a case, 
having first assured ourselves that it is not merely evidence of 
contrary-mindedness, which may be due to nervousness or disease, 
the pupil should have a sympathetic hearing and an intelligent 
answer. Usually a larger view would clear up the misunderstanding. 
If, however, the pupil is unable to take this larger view then we 
must have patience with his limitations and faith in his future growth, 
but present respect for his sincerity. The same tendency may 
assert itself in the origination or choice of a method. 

James came to school one day with his examples worked out by a 
plan which, as he proudly told his teacher, he had thought out him- 
self. It needed but a glance to tell her that he had hit upon an old 
method long since abandoned as tooslow, but she expressed her 
p:easure in his ability to think a thing out for himself. 

“Then,” said James, “may I do my examples my way?” 

“Oh, yes, if you like,”’ said she. 

After her class had gained an understanding of the topic she 
began work for speedy results, timing the boys to see who could 
finish first. It was not long before James, who was ambitious, 
admitted that the book method was quicker. 

If you fear to break loose from traditional ways you distrust 
your own originality, the worst of all errors. A teacher’s individu- 
ality is her most valuable asset. You all have it. 





Notre—This is the fifth of a series of articles on teachers and their work, written by a teacher. Few persons are more competent to 
write intelligently on this subject than is Miss Williams. A distinguished teacher of many years’ experience and observation, she has 
also been closely associated with Dr. G. Stanley Hall and other leaders in the child study movement. The sixth article will appear in 
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Correct Speaking and Writing 


“My Dear” 


N VIEW of the fact 
Jo most letters 

require the use of 
either “dear” or “my 
dear” in the saluta- 
tion, it seems remark- 
able that there should 
still be any uncertainty as to the 
relative intimacy implied by the 
two expressions. None the less 
we find the self-constituted 
authorities at odds upon the matter, and we 
hesitate to accept as final the decision of any 
particular “‘Complete Letter-Writer.” 

So far as “Dear Sir (or Madam)” and ‘‘My 
dear Sir (or Madam)” are concerned, most 
writers agree that the former is the more in- 
timate expression. The same holds true in 
the dictum that ‘‘My dear Mr. (Mrs. or Miss) 
Blank” is more formal than ‘Dear Mr. (Mrs. 
or Miss) Blank.” This may seem illogical, 
because ‘‘My dear” apparently suggests 
greater intimacy than the unqualified ‘‘dear” 
—anybody’s ‘‘dear.”” It is well to remember 
that “‘dear” in such a case is considered as 
an expression of respect rather than of per- 
sonal regard; without “my” it is possible 
that “‘dear” approaches more nearly to its 
present accepted meaning. 

The uncertainty becomes greater when the 
person to whom the letter is addressed is 
mentioned by the given name. Those who 
uphold uniformity of usage insist that ‘“‘My 
dear John” is less familiar than ‘‘ Dear John.” 
Other authorities maintain that the intimacy 
implied by the use of the individual name 
gives a distinctly possessive value to ‘‘my” 
and carries with it the modern meaning of 
“‘dear.’’ As the matter has never been settled, 
every one is at liberty to follow the usage that 
expresses his personal preference. 

When the stage of intimacy is such that the 
writer is prompted to use the word “dearest,” 
the academic authorities have no advice to 
offer. There is an old story of a jealous wife 
who objected to being addressed as “‘ Dearest 
Maria” in her husband’s letters because it 
seemed to imply that there were other Marias 
who were perhaps only less dear than:she. Her 
argument was a poor one, because even as 
“Dear Maria”? she must have been distressed 
by the thought that there was a possible 
“Dear Jane” or even a ‘‘ Dearest Nancy.” 





By John Louis:-Haney, Ph.D. 


Professor of English in the Central High School, Philadelphia 


Questions and Answers 


“Boughten” Should Not be Used 


My friends are continually using the ex- 
pression ‘‘a boughten dress.” I say “‘a ready- 
made dress.’’ Kindly tell me which is correct. 

BE. B..5. G. 

“Boughten” occurs in poetry, usually for the 
sake of the meter, but its use in the sense o 
“ready-made,” as opposed to ‘‘ home-made,” 
should be discouraged as much as possible. 
It is generally regarded as a colloquial and 
dialectal word. 


“Joe and I” or “Joe and Me”? 
In closing a letter should I write “Joe and I 
send love” or “‘Joe and me send love’”’? 
J. H. McK. 


“Joe and I” is the only correct form in the 
sentence quoted by you. But do not write 
“Best wishes from Joe and I.” In that case 
you should use ‘‘ Joe and me.”’ 


Some Questions in Letter Writing 


Is ‘Dear Madam” correct in addressing an 
unmarried woman? If a firm be composed of 
ladies and gentlemen, what salutation should 
be used, or should it be omitted? Is not the 
title omitted? i ee ia © 


“Dear Madam” or “‘My dear Madam” may 
be used in addressing an unmarried woman. 
Do not write ‘“‘Dear Miss.” If several women 
and several men are associated in a business 
partnership you may address them in the saluta- 
tion as ‘Ladies and gentlemen.” The title had 
better be omitted. If the firm is composed of 
one woman and several men, or several women 
and one man, the question becomes somewhat 
perplexing. One can hardly recommend the 
use of ‘‘Lady and gentlemen” or “‘ Ladies and 
gentleman.”’ Some writers will simply ignore 
the question of sex and use ‘‘Dear Sirs” or 
“‘Gentlemen.” More precise correspondents 
will in either case dodge the difficulty by 
omitting the salutation. Others will feel in- 
clined to advise the firm to dissolve partner- 
ship on the ground that the ‘Complete 
Letter-Writer” contains no proper salutation 
to fit the case. 


Synonyms for “ Enjoyable” 


Will you kindly print a few adjectives that 
may be used to express great enjoyment or 
pleasure? P. 2 ia 


You may choose from the following list: 
enjoyable, delightful, gratifying, charming, 
exquisite, captivating, enchanting, entrancing. 
Be careful to select the words that express 
your meaning most accurately. 


“Please to” is Permissible 


Is it correct to use the preposition “to” 
after “‘please”’ as in “‘ Please to write at once’’? 
A.C. L. 
“To” is now generally omitted after “ please,”’ 
but its presence there cannot be regarded as 
incorrect. This usage occurs in many passages 
in our literature. 


“Employés” or “ Employees” ? 

Kindly tell me if the proper plural of ‘‘em- 
ployé” is ““employés” or ‘‘employees”? Both 
seem to be used in print. M. R. W. 


Both “‘employé” and “employee,” which are 
used without distinction to designate any one 
employed by another, form their plurals regu- 
larly by adding ‘‘s” to the singular; hence 
the two plural forms that seem to cause some 
confusion. 


“That Molasses” or “ Those Molasses”? 


Please tell me if one should say “that 
molasses”’ or ‘‘those molasses’’? BE. D. 


If a grocer referred to several grades of 
molasses in separate barrels or cans he might 
say, ‘“‘Those molasses are the best that we have 
ever offered for sale,’ but if you refer to the 
molasses in a single receptacle you should say 
“that molasses.”’? Some authorities record 
that ‘‘those molasses” is heard in the Western 
part of our country, but they do not undertake 
to defend the expression. 


Names of Musicians 


Please print the correct pronunciation of 
the following names: Bach, Wagner, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Liszt, Beethoven, Schubert, and 
Mozart. RAG Ee 


It is not always possible to represent the 
accurate pronunciation of a foreign name for a 
person familiar with English 
only. The name of Bach, for 
instance, endsin a sound that 
does not occur in our lan- 
guage. The “‘a”’ is sounded 
like the “‘o” in “blot,” and 
the “‘ch” is somewhat like 
our “k” but is not formed 
so far back in the mouth. 
The other names may be ap- 
proximately represented as 
vahg’-ner, show-pan, men’- 
del-sén, list, ba’-td-ven, 
shoo’-bert, m6’-tsart. The 
name of Chopin ends in the 
characteristic French nasal sound that cannot 
be exactly represented for those unfamiliar 
with French. 





Asked by Art Students 


A Department Conducted by William Martin Johnson 


Requirements of an Art Teacher 


My daughter has studied art and desires a 
position as teacher for which her instructors 
have said she is fully equipped. What are the 
requirements? ie. 2. So 


If your daughter has had any experience the 
questionis superfluous. In all probability she is 
no more competent to teach art than many who 
fillsuch positions. The essentials are a thorough 
training in drawing and painting, familiarity 
with the history of the craft, artistic perception 
and the ability to impart knowledge. The best 
test of her fitness for teaching would be to send 
her paintings to the exhibitions or to the maga- 
zines. Acceptance of the productions would be 
evidence that she has the technical qualifica- 
tions. Otherwise better give up the idea. 


What Publishers Pay for Drawings 


What prices do magazines pay for illustra- 
tions, and what do you think I could get for 
my first work which friends who are artists 
think meritorious ? A.M.C. 

If you strike the popular fancy—and, by- 
the-way, no one can foretell the verdict—pub- 
lishers will pay liberally for technically inferior 
work. Unfortunately, the best illustrations, 
considered artistically, do not always bring the 
highest prices. 
Adequate draw- 
ings for average 
stories in a 
magazine bring 
from twenty-five 
dollars to one 
hundred and 
fifty dollars each, 
but where special 
research for data 
is required, and 
the picture is in- 
tended for repro- 
duction in large 
size, two hun- 
dred dollars may 
be obtained. These prices apply only to the 
work of artists who are thoroughly experienced 
and are considered safe—that is to say, depend- 
able to turn out satisfactory drawings on time. 
You will not get much for your first efforts, 
even if they show ability. Better let the pub- 
lishers have the pictures at their own prices 
until you become independently busy; then put 
up your charges. 





Balance in a Picture 


In painting from Nature would one have 
any right to change or leave out of the pic- 
ture anything in the scene? There are some- 
times buildings in the foreground, for example, 
which I would prefer not to include in my 
picture. DD. ik. Be. 


The artist is privileged to leave out anything 
which is unessential to an effective presentation 
of the fundamental idea in his picture, and he 
may introduce objects, details or effects which 
have been secured in sketches or studies from 
other localities provided they are logical and 
consistent with his subject and could exist in 
the scene before him. Pictorial design or com- 
position is the art of arranging forms, lights, and 
darks, and color within the prescribed area of a 
picture to convey to the observer an agreeable 
yet truthful impression of the subject. : 

The most desirable quality in a composition 
is balance. Without it one experiences no 
satisfaction, and feels instinctively the lack of 
stability in a picture. But balance does not 
necessarily mean equality of forms, areas or 
lights and darks. As a tiny weight on the long 
arm of a steelyard will counterbalance one 
much heavier on the short arm so will an iso- 
lated form count for more in a design than one 
surrounded with other forms. Candlesticks on 
each end of a mantel are said to balance, but 
the device is very apparent and commonplace. 
In the same way a figure placed directly in the 
center of a canvas is in balance, but shift it to 
one side and note how a comparatively insig- 
nificant bit of detail located in the empty space 
will restore equilibrium and at once make the 
composition more interesting. 

Any one may learn much by the practice 
and study of composition, but very little can 
be taught. It would be fortunate if I could 
give you recipes by which exact results could 
be obtained, but art is not like cooking. 
There are no formule of any real value. Bear 
in mind, however, the following simple rules 
of composition: The horizon line must not 
halve the picture. If there are three or more 


lateral proportions, as sky, middle distance’ 


and foreground, no width should repeat itself, 
for it is undesirable to make up a picture of 
equal bands. The same may be said of 
upright masses. A figure or a tree should not 
come the same distance from the right-hand 
edge of the frame as another similar object 
from the left-hand edge. Spaces ought not to 
repeat themselves. 


Pen Drawings 


Kindly tell me how 
would you advise one to 
proceed in learning to draw 
withthe pen. W.M.B. 


It may help you to prac- 
tice at first on ruled paper. 
Trace the lines from left 
to right, and from right 
to left, making each stroke 
distinct and clear. Draw 
with confidence, not with 
uncertain touches as if 
feeling the way. Practice 
until you can accurately draw horizontal, up- 
right and oblique lines and make others par- 
allel to them. A number of parallel lines close 
together and evenly spaced make a tint, but 
a mixture of light lines and dark lines, or 
thick lines and thin lines, produces an uneven 
texture. 

Beginners are apt to exaggerate curves, and 
should, therefore, learn to express them with 
straight lines. For pen drawings it is a mistake 
to make preliminary sketches in pencil. Rub- 
bing out is likely to disturb the ink, and a poor 
reproduction results. When a sketch is neces- 
sary make it in blue pencil and do not erase, 
for blue does not photograph. Draw your back- 
ground first, rather than the principal objects, 
which should stand out in proper relief from 
their surroundings when put in, and not require 
working over afterward to strengthen them 
should they be found weak. 

Effects should be secured whenever possible 
with one set of lines, instead of ‘‘cross-hatch- 
ing,” but when this is necessary the first lines 
should be allowed to dry thoroughly before 
crossing them with others. Each line must be 
pure black, the edges clean and sharp. When 
necessary there are two ways of making altera- 
tions in a pen-and-ink drawing. One is to 
paste a piece of thin paper over the part and 
redraw on it. The other is to take out the 
portion to be done over with an eraser, rub- 
bing lightly through a hole cut in a card, so 
that the edges of the rest of the drawing will 
be left sharp and clean. Do not use a knife; 
it roughens the surface of the paper. Fine 
Bristol-board is the best paper for pen drawing. 
A grained surface may be more agreeable to 
work upon than a smooth one, but the lines will 
come out ragged when reproduced. Use Gillott’s 
pens, numbers 303 and 170 for average work, 
and a steel crowquill for very fine lines. 





NOTE—Both Doctor Haney and Mr. Johnson will answer any inquiries by mail, provided a stamped envelope 
with the inquirer’s address is inclosed. Address all letters in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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Just Try This Test with a 
“‘Wear-Ever” 
Aluminum Utensil 


Hold by the edges an aluminum pan and an 
enamel pan of the same size so that the sides of 
the pans opposite the hands come in contact 
with a small flame of fire. The fact that it will 
be found necessary to drop the aluminum pan 
before the enamel pan, ts evidence that heat is 
conducted throughout aluminum more rapidly 
and evenly than throughout enamel utensils. 





LUMINDUM is a better distributor of 
heat than other materials of which 


cooking utensils are made. Food 
cooked in “Wear-Ever” utensils is there- 
fore less liable to be scorched. Too much 
heat will, of course, scorch food no matter 
what kind of utensil you use. But alumi- 
num requires less fire to cook food than is 
ordinarily used, because it stores up more 
heat and retains it longer than any other 
metal. The important point about “ Wear- 
Ever” ware is that even if you burn food 
in it the burning has no effect whatever on 
the utensil. 


No poisonous compounds can be formed 
by fruit or vegetable acids with aluminum. 
You may, therefore, allow food to stand in 
a “Wear-Ever” utensil without anxiety — 
just the same as in a glass or china dish. 


“Wear-Ever” utensils are made without 
joints or seams from thick, hard _ sheet- 
aluminum, 99% pure. They are light to 
handle, bright as silver, cannot rust and 
are practically everlasting. 


The ware that has all these advantages, 
that effects a saving in fuel, in food, in con- 
tinual expense for cooking utensils, is the 
kind that makes heavy housekeeping light. 


But we want you to prove this to your own 
satisfaction. Once you have tried “Wear- 
Ever” aluminum ware you will never again 
be contented with cooking utensils of any 
other kind. 

Ask your dealer for “* Wear-Ever” utensils. 


If he cannot supply you with “ Wear-Ever” ware, 
just fill in and mail the coupon below, enclosing 15 
two-cent stamps (Canadian stamps accepted), and 
we’ll send you, prepaid, the 1-quart sauce-pan pictured 
above. 
Always look for the ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ trade mark on the 
om of every utensil. It is your guarantee of safety, 
saving and service. 
Write for booklet, illustrating full line. 
Over 200 different styles and sizes. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


No. 12 10th St., New Kensington, Pa. 





ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CoO. 
No. 12 10th St., NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 


Please send me prepaid, sample “* Wear-Ever” 
Saucepan, for which I enclose 15 two-cent stamps 
—money to be refunded if test is not satisfactory. 


Name——— 


oT ee 








My dealer’s name 





His address is = 


(Dealer’s name and address must be given.) 
a 
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The Private Opinions of a Plain Man 


By Frank Crane 


‘IT would like these thoughts to be read and accepted in the sense of being purely human, 
reflecting no cult, college nor creed. They are not written to convert anybody, nor for any 


end except the pleasure of utterance.’’ 


THE AUTHOR. 





WONDER if I will be tolerated if I say 

what church I want to join? I belong toa 

church now and expect to remain in it. 
That is because the one I want to join is 
not—yet. 


The Church I Want to Join 


Y IDEAL church is called The Church of 

the Greatest Common Divisor. If you 
take the historic Christian churches and exam- 
ine them you will find there is a certain part 
of their creed and feeling and practice com- 
mon toall. That is the essential, livable part 
of each. What each sect has peculiar to itself 
does not appeal to me. I cling to my own 
church not for that which distinguishes it from 
the others, but for the sake of that which it 








If a Man Does Not Laugh 


an may well doubt that he is doing a 
great deed, or making a great discovery, 
or living a great life, if he does not laugh. 
There is a certain humor, a divine play, an 
intoxicating joy, that characterize every great 
work. When God made the world, it is written 
“He saw that it was good,” and it is not 
irreverent to imagine these words to imply 
Him jocund over His amazing creation. 

When we read the account of Kepler’s 
discovery, when he, the first man, “broke into 
the ordinances of Heaven and got a foothold 
there for definite science,”’ it is almost as if 
we were beholding a romping boy. He goes 
up among the stars, as Bushnell tells us, 
“praying and joking and experimenting to- 





shares with them. 


Inside of this Greatest Common Divisor Mr. Crane _ 


grow all the sweet flowers of the religious feel- 
ing. Outside are its baptized animosities. Ask priest or preacher, 
Pope or Salvation Army lassie, Christian Scientist or Presbyterian, 
if it is better to do right than wrong, better to pray than to be 
godless, better to be pure, true, loving, honest and humble than 
to be unclean, false, hateful, crooked and proud; and from all you 
will get a “Yes” and an “Amen.” 

I am not opposed to the sects. Iam for them. There is some- 
thing in each that I want. I do not say all are equally right, but 
I say that the G. C. D. of all is right. 


What Others Do for Us 


VERY great soul threading the tangled ways of life makes more 
contentment for others than he gets for himself. In fact most 
of the comfortable things of existence are given us by others: most 
thorns and tragedies are of our own preparation. A myriad unseen 
hands labor in fields and mines, sail ships and handle trains to bring 
to my table bread and salt, knife and meat, to put coals in my grate 
and a coat on my back; but it is I alone who fare forth to sin or to 
pray, to fall or to triumph. 

Every day I take the usufruct of Socrates’s wisdom, of Washing- 
ton’s patriotism, of Jesus’s teaching. These things descend upon 
me quiet as dew, and refreshing and calmly wholesome. They pro- 
tect, cheer and strengthen me. And then think how little of all this 
gentle good their benefactors got for their own comfort! When I 
consider the Heroes, who overturned ancient frauds, broke tyrannies 
and lightened the souls in darkness, I am reminded of a rhyme in 
Dante’s Purgatory, where Statius says to Vergil: 

“Thou art like one who walks by night, carrying a lantern behind 
na so that he gets no good from it himself, but helps those who 
OLLOW. 


The Man to Whom I Write 


VERY speaker before an audience, every writer for publica- 

tion—in short, every one who addresses the people generally— 

has some sort of ideal personage toward whom he aims. I will tell 
you mine. 

My reader, who is before my mind’s eye in every utterance I 
make, is a man who is old enough to have suffered, and still young 
enough to have faith. 

He does not read to acquire information, but to find something 
that shall stimulate his own thought and feeling. Hence it is a 
matter of indifference to him whether he agrees with me. He wants 
me to interest him—not to soothe him. 

He values various institutions, such as parties, churches, classes 
and the like, but he never allows them to interfere with the freedom 
of his mind. 

I am not to him a friend nor an enemy, a teacher, a preacher, nor 
an antagonist: I am a chance acquaintance whom he will consort 
with only so long as he can get anything worth while from me. He 
honors my position as a bystander. 

He is offended only at these things: vulgarity, flippancy, intol- 
erance, platitudes, insincerity, a desire to please him, repetition, 
too many words. 

He wants me to be unafraid, gentle, honest; to say what is my 
own genuine private opinion, to say it as concisely as possible. 

Sometimes he marks a sentence and sends it to a friend; some- 
times cuts out a passage and slips it into his pocketbook. 

Oh, reader, “whom having not seen I love,’”’ the purest joy I know 
is to feel your eyes on my page, to feel your soul stir a little against 
my soul! 


My Friend Who Does Not Exist 


HAVE a very dear friend—who does not exist. He never did 

exist. It is much better so than if he had lived, for then he would 
have to pass away, and I should be inconsolable. 

This friend is of imagination all compact, but none the less real 
for all that; far more real, indeed, than the flesh-and-bloods. He 
has no face nor form; I never saw him and do not want to see him. 
He is closer to me than ever the eye or the ear could bring him. 

He is the man with whom I hold long conversations when I am 
alone. After I come home from the opera he keeps humming tunes 
inside my ear. He brings to me, when I am dropping off to sleep, 
moving pictures of what has happened during the day. 

Sometimes we are happy together, and I whistle as I walk and 
smile as I work. Sometimes we are utterly wretched, and he prods 
me and taunts me and reproaches me; and at those times life is 
nauseous and I want to quit. I count it the greatest triumph of 
my life that I am getting along with him more comfortably every 
year. We have come to be real good fellows. 

If you ask me how I think of the things I write or say I will tell 
you a secret: I do not invent them; he tells them all tome. When 
he is of a mind to talk I can write; when he grows taciturn I can 
do nothing. 

I said we are friends: I must alter that. I do not love him. 
He is simply my indispensable companion. I do not know who he 
is. But all my days he is going to stay by me, and up to the article 
of death he will be whispering, debating, cozening, applauding, 
hissing, right by my side. I hope he will like me, for after death 
I fancy he will have something to say. He is my other self. 


= gether. Atlast, behold! his prophetic formula 
settles into place! The heavens acknowledge 
it! And he breaks out into a holy frenzy, 
crying: ‘Nothing holds me; I indulge my sacred fury! I triumph 
over mankind! The book is written. It may well wait a century 
for a reader, as God has been waiting six thousand years for an 
observer!’” 

I find this feeling of play in all genius, in Goethe’s Faust, in 
Dante’s Inferno, in Ghiberti’s Bronze Gates, in Lincoln’s life. These 
men suffered terribly enough and were in earnest, but in their high 
penny of mastery they seem to smile and show a certain lightness 
of touch. 

Life at its summit is not dark and cold: it is sunlit. This is a great 
and heartening secret. Mastery is joy. There was a Man who was 
acquainted with grief more than any other man, and on His way 
toward the Cross, as He neared the goal of struggle, He said to His 
friends: “Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you: not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you.” 


Our Chief Want is Something Else 


AT is man’s greatest good? A question which has been 
variously answered by the philosophies and by the religions of 
all time. The Buddhist, for instance, holds before us the rooting 
out of all desire, and likewise the Greek Stoics considered all emo- 
tions diseases of the soul and recommended utter equanimity; the 
hedonists of all sorts, on the contrary, from Epicurus to the latest 
religious faddist, set forth pleasure of one kind or another as our 
chief aim. So practically those you meet will answer in different 
ways; one will say “the chief end of man is to glorify God,” as found 
in the catechism; another will confess his object is to get money; 
another, to be comfortable; another, to have a good time; another, 
to do one’s duty, and so on. 

Out of all this swirl of opinion there is creeping up into the modern 
mind the feeling that the truest good of any man may be found in 
the phrase, not lightly but seriously taken, ‘‘to live your own life.” 

Neither happiness nor the trampling under foot of happiness can 
satisfy. Tannhaeuser could not bear his lot in the lap of Venus: he 
hungered for human strife and tears. And no man could stand 
perfect bliss. Neither could a man endure unrelieved sorrow. The 
fact is the human soul is omnivorous and must needs feed on sweet 
and bitter herbs, and must eat its moral flesh, fish and salt. 

Our life is incomplete without both joy and sorrow. The chief 
want of life is something else. So the most normal life is composed 
of a little pain and a little pleasure, some content and some remorse, 
love and hate, triumph and despair, waking and sleeping, business 
and rest, certainty and mystery, passion and indifference; in short 
the greatest good is to be found in taking things as they come, with 
a healthy digestion that transforms experience into character. 

There is sound sense in the exclamation, “‘It’s all in a lifetime!” 
The Christian says, ‘‘ All things work together for good.”’? And the 
selfsame thought is naively turned by Robert Louis Stevenson: 

“The world is so full of a number of things, 
I am sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


To be What and as You Are 


ITHOUT bitterness or sourness or egoism we ought to recog- 

nize that the nearer we come to wisdom the more we become 
isolated. The closer we approach truth and perfect goodness the 
narrower and lonelier the way. It is easy for this reflection to trail 
off into a sickly sentiment, but there is a truth in it that is not at 
all mawkish, but virile and full of contentment. 

The point of religious ecstasy in any faith is always found as a 
personal and secret revelation. Whether I reach this at mass or 
at the mourners’ bench, among the hallelujahs of the crowd or 
in a narrow cell, still it is all mine. The soul must be alone to 
find God. 

So of wisdom: when we say experience is the best teacher we mean 
that there is no real knowledge except that which one finds alone. 
No truth thrills us with its discovery unless truth and we meet 
without bystanders, in solemn tryst of two. 

No living man ever had enough self-respect. Egotism is differ- 
ent; that is a desire to stand well in others’ eyes, while self-respect 
is—to stand well in one’s own eyes. 

It is as bad to let other people select your opinions, tastes and 
convictions as it is to allow them to select your wife. To be sure, 
one should be open to reason and be teachable, but the last supreme 
court sits in the center of one’s own heart and mind. 

With charity to all, without pride, humbly and reverently I take 
my place beside myself as against the world. For better or for 
worse I must love whom I love, think what I think, believe what 
I believe. I accept the full accountability. That Judge behind 
the stars may find me siniful, will find me weak, but at least He 
will have to know that what faith and love I have toward Him 
are as genuine as my sins. Not in defiance, but in respectful, serious 
acceptance of the charge He has put upon me, I repeat the fine 
lines of Henley: 

“Tt matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


“Wisdom,” says Nietzsche, “is the whisper of the soul to itself 
in the crowded marketplace.” 











Send for Free Samples 
We may be able to describe 
the rich flavor of Steero Bouil- 
lon to your satisfaction, but 
we would much prefer to have 
you make someand try it your- 
self. Write to address below. 
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“4 Cube Makes 
a Cup” 


HE preparation of Steero 

Bouillon is a simple matter. 
Just drop a Steero Cube into a 
cup and add boiling water. In 
an instant you have rich, savory ( 
bouillon, such as an expert chef 
might envy. 





| STEERO 


(TRADE-MARK) 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York. 


Each Steero Cube combines 
just the right quantities of beef, 
vegetables, spices and season- 
ing to make a cup of richly 
flavored, appetizing, wholesome 
bouillon. It will delight you as 
it does everyone who tries it. 


No Cooking needed, 
No Spices to be Added. 


Steero Bouillon never variesin 
quality, and is always delicious. 


Steero Cubes are excellent 
for enriching soups, gravies and 
sauces. Add just before serving. 

If your grocer or druggist cannot sup- 
ply Steero Cubes, send 35c. for a box of 
12, postpaid, enough for 12 cups. ‘ins of 
50 and 100 Cubes are more economical 
for household use. 

Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co. 
171 William Street, New York 
Under Food Law, Serial No. 1 
Copyright, 1910, by. American Kitchen Products Co. 





Simply 
Add 
Boiling 
Water 



































The Minister’s Social Helper 


Gives New Ideas for Contests, for Securing Attendance, and for Raising Money 




















CONTEST method for securing kimonos for Japanese parties; som- 

new a in a church de breros and blankets for Mexican 

society, or for the raising of 7 . parties, etc. 
money, always meets with success , re 5 aa “Every one who brings a curio is 
be it arouses enthusi each ee a cted to tell it: hist 
Tage (eee ep open vide yout seit ge othe a berg 
side. L a plan is good because i let céehan eat % t are loo over in an 
the enthusiasm of all concerned centers per try the newevhems °o informal way at the close of the pro- 
in the accomplishment of the one o aa to gram. Any one having souvenir post- 
object for which both sides are working. the oe the cards from any of the countries is 

A Pair ° : : When all church 

Christian Endeavor Society in little ant:... asked to put her name on them—so 
California had purchased a piano on ee ae . that they may not be lost—and brin 
the installment plan, and, during the a GaamiytRendss | cenaltee hen : 

a ee ee bee industrious as the her prs . 

summer vacation months, found it : ane ond the enth In presenting facts about Japan 
difficult to collect its pledges. The improve nih a = Bay ra ways they have, for instance,such interesting 
ee eee | | eee | | ee a 
behind : In andes to create re ar ahining ee he weriiiiies até: pustitally ‘Sentiad by ihe 
the society was divided; one side was hour: wise.” Japanese ‘waves of old age’; also 
to represent Bees and the other Ants. =a =——4 that Japanese inns furnish fresh tooth- 
The contending sides enlisted the aid brushes free every morning to each 


of their friends in collecting pennies. 
At the end of one month the social 
committee planned a musical by the talented Bees, and Ants. 
The refreshment tables were decorated with clover and with ant- 
mounds made of bran. Sweets, sandwiches and coffee were served. 
When the money-boxes were opened it was found that the Ants had 
won. The total amount raised in pennies during one month was 
twelve dollars and seventy-six cents. 


Entertaining the Victors at the Close of a Contest 


AM often asked for suggestions for the entertainment of the win- 

ning side by the losing side after contest work. This entertainment 
frequently takes the form of a banquet, which may be as simple or 
as elaborate as circumstances permit. As the membership of a 
society is usually evenly divided in these rival teams there will be at 
the feast a loser to serve each winner when the honored guests are 
seated. The room and tables should be decorated with palms, sig- 
nifying victory, and a palmleaf should be laid at each place. If the 
banquet is given in warm weather palmleaf fans might be substi- 
tuted. If laurel is obtainable in 
nearby woods wreaths of this foliage 
might be placed upon the heads of 
the winners to distinguish them as 
they mingle with the company. 
After they are served there should be 
music and songs while the losing 
side partakes of the remains of the 
feast. Willow branches, typical of 
mourning, are given to the losers. 

Either the pastor or the president 
of the society might speak of the 
spirit of friendliness which has really 
prevailed throughout the contest, 
and then, to close, all might join in 
the hymn entitled “‘ Palms of Victory 
We Shall Wear.” 








At Mrs— onThursday therewill be 

Ameeting ofthe W.H.M.S.atthree. 
Please come.forif you are not there 
Ishall be nothing buta vacant chair. 


Your chair willbe No.3. An Appealing Invitation 

O INSURE a good attendance at 

one of their meetings a Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society in 
Louisiana sent out a novel invitation to each member to come and 
fillan empty chair. The rhyme, which is underneath the illustration, 
was written on the lower part of an ordinary government postal, and 
above the verse was the picture of a chair, cut from a magazine 
advertisement or from a furniture catalog. As many chairs were 
placed in the room as there had been persons invited, each chair 
being numbered. I do not know who originated this invitation, 
but it is certainly a most appealing one. 











An Invitation Which Any One 
Could Make 


Selling “Balloons” to Build a Walk 


HE Ladies’ Aid of a Connecticut church wished to build a walk 

around the property. They originated a novel coin-holder to be 
given to each member to fill. These coin-holders were cut out of 
heavy cardboard—seven inches long and four inches wide. The 
holder contained spaces for ten dimes, representing balloons, the 
strings of which were held in the hand of the man whose picture was 
painted in the lower right-hand corner. In the lower left-hand cor- 
ner was printed the verse given in the illustration of the idea on this 
page. On the back of each card was pasted a piece of red paper to 
show through the open spaces and make the balloons look very real. 
If this backing is gummed the dimes may be stuck fast to it as the 
balloons are sold. 


Interesting “ Wanderlust” Parties 


ANY interesting letters came to me in response to my request 
and offer in the September number, and, by-the-way, I hope to 

give you next month, if space will permit, the names of the writers 
of the five-dollar letters and the names of the societies the writers 
represent. Among these letters was one from a worker in the 
Young Women’s Christian Association who seems to be doing most 
excellent work for young women. I have not space to tell you all 
she said, but I want to give you some of her ideas. She says in part: 
“Our motto for the girls in 
the social department is ‘Fun 

























and Instruction.’ It seems im- is 
possible to get any number of i 
the girls interested in missions. 4 
They simply will not join a ; a 
mission study class, yet in a a. i 
series of ‘Wanderlust’ parties nth 
we are interweaving a lot of the 
missionary instruction in an — 
unobtrusive way. These written ; 
parties are proving a very great pt nn = 
success with us. The decora- The = 
tions are very important, for ki 
they serve to create the proper ie ie 
atmosphere in which to present page. 5 
our program. = 
“One opportune thing about é 
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these parties is that if the girls 
want to ‘tog up’—as they call 


A New Method of Division for Contests 


These Japanese Programs are Made of Folded Sheets of Letter 
it—they may do so: long, fancy Paper. The Figures are Cut From Paper Napkins - 


guest. The way we present the facts 
about different countries is to write 
them on numbered slips of paper and give them to the girls. When 
each number is called the girl who has that slip reads it. This gives 
every one a part onthe program. Workers in mission study classes 
can get interesting items from textbooks on different countries. 

“On Mexican night the girls had decorations of Mexican blankets, 
drawn-work, pottery, etc. For a part of their program they talked 
of the manners of the people, customs and scenery, their methods of 
teaching, the adobe villages, etc. For posters they used pictures 
from a booklet issued by a southwestern railroad. Their programs 
were tied up in cornhusks like tamalés. 

“For posters to announce their Japanese party the girls used such 
pictures as ‘The American Girl in Japan’ cut from THE JouRNAL, 
and any other magazine pictures they could find on the subject. 

“For some of our souvenir programs we cut out figures from paper 
napkins and pasted them on folded sheets of letter-paper, or on 
heavy cardboard for posters. For Chinese night the girls suspended 
a Chinese kite by a wire and then hung their poster on it for the tail. 

“There is scarcely any limit to the possibilities of these parties, as 
I see them. We want to give our six hundred girls ‘just the best 
time ever,’ and give it to them in such a way that they will receive 
a lot of instruction without study; for they are busy all day.” 

What these girls did other girls can do, and can originate just as 
clever devices with a little thought. 


To Keep Meeting Dates in Mind 


HERE are in some churches so many organizations that it seems 

as though the church were almost all machinery. It is a problem 
sometimes how to meet all the demands of these organizations, which 
are doing such good work that it is impossible not to be interested 
in them. Ina Massachusetts church, for example, too many organ- 
izations caused some confusion until a plan was adopted for mak- 
ing clear the special purpose of each society and its lawful claims 
upon the time, attention and talents of the women of the church. 

On January first the various 
women’s organizations had ready for 
distribution a neat, little booklet 
called ‘Women’s Interests in 
Church, 19—.”’ It was dainty, and 
had a little hanger attached so that 
it might be kept at a desk or dresser 
for ready reference. The stanza of 
Lowell’s poem entitled “My Love,” 
beginning “Yet in herself she 
dwelleth not,” completed the front 
cover. The back cover contained 
the stanza beginning ‘She doeth 
little kindnesses.”’ 

The first page read as follows: 











“*To deepen the spiritual life, 

To quicken love and make it world- 
wide, 

To foster Christian patriotism, 

To neglect not the opportunities of 
service near by, ruies rah *» 

To develop friendship and stimulate Who'll Buy a “Balloon”? 
sociability.” Ten Cents Each 





Toraise thei cash 


awalk. 
Well thank you. as 
cant talk. 











On the opposite page appeared an invitation after this fashion: 
“To any woman in who has no other church connection and 
who desires any of the opportunities named on the opposite page, a 
hearty invitation is extended to the gatherings named herein.” 

The next pages contained a calendar of the time and place of 
meeting of every gathering which would convene that year. A brief 
outline of the program of each missionary meeting was given, the 
hostess named and, so far as possible, also those taking the parts on 
the program. Heretofore it had been necessary to wait for Sunday 
announcements, or to remember that the home missionary meeting 
was to be on the first Thursday; the sewing circle on the second 
Thursday; the foreign missionary meeting on the third Monday; 
the prayer circle sandwiched in somewhere else, and the King’s 
oa meeting on some day when there was nothing else on 

an 

With this little book each woman in planning her social affairs 
could be sure of not interfering with some regular meeting, and the 
printed information as to dates and places saved much confusion. 

After the calendar of dates 
and programs came an enumer- 
ation of the officers’ names of 
each society, with a brief state- 
ment of the society’s object 
and its method of raising 
funds. 

The pastor found these books 
very handy to give to strangers 
upon whom he called, and the 
women found them useful to 
hand to a new neighbor or to 
put into the hand of a strange 
woman at the church door. 

Each society bore its share 
of the expense, and the cost to 
all was very slight. 




















NOTE—The Minister’s Social Sietnae 
will be glad to help her readers through 
personal correspondence if a stamped, 
addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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“Just Hard Enough” 


When toasted without splitting, the Educator 
Water Cracker is the prince of crackers to 
serve with cheese and coffee. 












When 
Children 
Want 
“Something 
to Eat” 
Give Them 


CRACKERS 


Then they’Il get real food. The 
nut-like flavor is more welcome 
than candy. 

At the afternoon tea there 
can be nothing so good as an 
assortment of Educators. 

When hungry men ‘‘want 
more,’’ give them EpucATOoR 
CRACKERS. 











Educator 
Oatmeal 
Crackers 


Granulated Oatmeal 
and Educator Flour, 

Spring Water, a little sweet- 
ening and a little butter. Fine 
for youngsters and grown-ups. 


EDU CATOR 
CRACKERS 


Satisfying to healthy appetites— 
delightful to particular tastes. 

Each cracker a bit of baking 
genius. "Twenty kinds in all— 
for every cracker need —and 
the name EpucaTror on every 
cracker. Packed in tins, they 
keep fresh and crisp. 


If your dealer keeps only two or three kinds of Educators, 
send us his name and ask for our full catalogue. 
We will see that you are supplied. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 
206 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Educator Ginger 
Cookies 














Hand-made Entire 
Wheat Flour Cook- 
ies, thin and 
crisp with deli- 
cate flavor im- 
parted by 
specially 
ground 
ginger. 








The Party Table in Crepe Paper 





Canaries Bring Love Missives to the Valentine Supper 


IGHTING on gnarled branches the birds carry in their beaks miniature valentines 

for the guests, and perching on the rims of glasses bear the place-cards. These 

life-sized celluloid canaries are a new importation and are weighted to make them 
balance. The hearts are suspended from gold tinsel cord and paper rope. 


—— bk CB ae 
Wisdom and Frivolity Meet on the College Girls’ Table 











OOKS and terrestrial globes suggest the serious side of college life: a golf bag 

hints at its lighter side. The favors are dear to the heart of the college girl: a 
mandolin, tennis racket, golf ball and tee; a tiny table with a miniature silver 
service and chafing-dish—all receptacles for diminutive squares of fudge. 


























In Honor of “The Father of His Country” 


LASTER medallions of Washington are glued to the shields which decorate the 

boxes used as favors. The boxes are filled with cherries rolled in fondant. Paper 
flags arranged in pairs are pinned to the tablecloth, their sticks being apparently tied 
together with knots of ribbon which are cut in bow form from crépe paper. 


By Winifred Fales 
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This Table Suggests Quotations From Memory’s Garden 





A WALL covered with paper marked to represent masonry surrounds potted plants. 
The path is of sand edged with bits of shrubbery. The hollyhocks and ramblers 
are of paper. The favors are bonbon book boxes. The place-cards are pictures of ° 
famous men born in February. Quotations from their writings are read. 
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Cupid Thrums on the Rose Valentine Table 








ERE a border of crépe paper is basted to the damask cloth. The place-cards are 

scrolls borne by cardboard Cupids. These are fastened by slender wires to the 
stems of single rose sprays. The favors are bonbon baskets covered with crépe 
paper. Around the edge of each is a narrow tri-colored frill of the same material. 





Recalling the Pioneer Days of Abraham Lincoln 


HE cabin in a clearing is surrounded by a stick-candy rail fence. The stones in 

the path are bits of gray cardboard. Bonbon boxes in the form of logs with an 
axe and a maul by each pile remind one of the “‘ rail-splitter.’’ Over the table new 
Lincoln pennies are glued to ribbon in the National colors. 


‘ Note — Mrs. Fales will give full information regarding materials and novelties used on these tables if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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The New Cotillion Favors 


By Emma H. Heath 




















The Motor Girl Wand 


Cretonne Handkerchief-Case for a Girl’s Favor 





Girl’s Favor: aRose Wand 


Girl’s Miniature Pin Card Cretonne Whisk-Holder for a Man 





Man’s Favor: Satin Auto Gogsles 





Satin Rose Boutonnitre for a Man 


Fancy Pincushion for a Girl Check Blotter for a Man 





Rose Fan and Ribbon Hoop for a Girl, to Go 
With Rose Boutonniére for a Man 





A Merry Jester Hat in Crépe Paper for a Man 





Girt s Favor: a Stationery Case as a Com- 


Man’s Favor: a Necktie Hanger to Accompany 
Panion to the Man’s Check Blotter 


Girl’s Cretonne Pincushion 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


NotE—With this article The Country Contributor begins a series of papers touching woman’s life, with special 
reference to the experiences and crises that belong peculiarly to the life of women from childhood to old age. 





NE has only to go 
into a country neigh- 
borhood to sense the 


flatness that has been 
brought out by what we call 
‘ nowadays ‘‘education.” If 
he can remember the old 
régime when people who got 
schooling were such as hun- 
gered and thirsted for it, and 
people who did not acquired 
a sort of natural craft, real 
knowledge of things they 
saw and felt, and when all 
of them, rich and _ poor, 
gentle and simple, met to- 
gether on Sunday, drawn 
into a kindly circle of ten- 
der reverence and religious 
feeling, he will note with 
heart-breaking regret how 
infinitely for the worse the 
times have changed. He will find in place of a sweet content with 
the simple avocations of daily life a vague ambition stirring all along 
the line for something—they know not what. A cheap ambition— 
a fretful discontent—a rebellion against work. 














PHOTOGRAPH BY WALLACE NUTTING 


The Rich Farmer’s Wife Wants to Move Into Town and get into 
society; the renter’s wife wants to get into the “big house” and 
have lace curtains and brilliant rugs. The renter’s daughter wishes 
to go to the city and get a job in a store or office where some million- 
aire’s son will fall in love with her bleached hair and marry her, as 
he did in the paper-backed novel she read last winter in school hours. 
All this is the result of “education.” The poor, shallow mind 
invariably grasps the cheap side of learning. This is true of any 
inferior intellect, and hence the injustice of trying to “grade” 
children in education. 

The little girl, then, comes in for the double injustice of forced 
contact with boys, and the crushing influence of being graded with 
inferior minds. This has fostered a tendency to commonness which 
is apparent in the very “feel of the air.” We breathe it at the five- 
cent show, the amusement park, the teachers’ institute, the town- 
ship “‘commencement,” the street fair—everywhere! We have 
“graded” our children, and the result is a dead level of mediocrity. 

Nobody has a right to arraign existing conditions without suggest- 
ing a remedy. I do suggest one, and it is that we begin to do some 
serious asking of ourselves the question: Is our present public-school 
system worth keeping up? I claim that it is not—that is, as it 
stands, and that some day—and soon—we must find an education 
that educates. If boys and girls are to be taught from the same 
book, allowed unrestrained liberty for social intercourse, if modesty 
is to be tabooed—and it seems it is since the female figure, bare- 
headed, limbs and bust exposed, is a sight as familiar in the market- 
place as the human face—we are trending inevitably toward free 
love. Do you shudder a little at this? But the courageous soul 
must face all possibilities and this certainly is one of them. 


The Great Question is, Has the System of Education we have 
pursued for thirty years or more been a natural one, or has it been 
all along the line of forcing children to do things they do not wish to 
do and are not fitted for doing? Has there been any opportunity 
for the child to follow his bent? Is it natural for boys and girls 
to study and learn alike? I think not. There is a period of early 
childhood in which children think and learn very much alike. 

Do children naturally begin the divergence in thought and action, 
or do we do it for them when we teach the little girl to keep her 
dress down and allow the little boy to stand on his head if he 
wants to? When we keep the little girl in off the streets and allow 
the little boy to run where he pleases—to the stable, the store, the 
blacksmith shop? Do not we set up the difference? 

At any rate, if we are interested in keeping up the old ideal 
of womanhood we must get busy on the subject of education. The 
girl must receive a womanly education, the boy a manly one. 
Why should a girl receive a course of training in something she isn’t 
going to “‘follow”’ all her life? 

It is very manifest to the dullest intellect that the muddle we are 
in about domestic arrangements is due to the fact that girls are 
not taught to regard domestic avocations as peculiarly in their 
field. When all the women are making a stampede to get out of the 
kitchen, and all the men a corresponding one to get away from simple 
labor, the result is bound to be as we see it today—everything con- 
gested, everybody trying to do the same thing! Civil engineers, 
electrical engineers, professional men going to waste, and farm lands 
lying idle for want of “hands.’’ Girls struggling for bread in crowded 
cities, living in hall bedrooms, and kitchens all over the land crying 
for the ministrations of women! Is it not all due to the boy and 
girl studying from the same book—and that book a bad one? 


We Have Imbibed a Wrong Idea of Intelligence. It is no new 
expression to say that Heaven’s best gift to a girl is an intelligent 
mother. But what is an intelligent mother? Now do not set me 
down as old fogy when I claim that mothers were formerly more 
intelligent than now. You see I remember about it; I speak with 
authority. And I will tell you why they were more intelligent. 
It was because they knew how to do things. The woman who 
sheared a lamb, and washed the wool, and spun the yarn, and knitted 
the stocking, was more intelligent than she who puts on her hat 
with the willow plume and threads her way through the tangle of 
street cars, motors, people, horses and stores and buys a pair of 
stockings. On her way the latter receives many quick, confusing 
impressions: she is alert, quick to comprehend, but she doesn’t 
know anything quite as well as the other woman knew her craft, and 
besides there were dozens of other crafts which the old-time woman 
knew quite as well. 

Nobody who hires things done, who buys things ready made, is 
or can ever be quite as intelligent as one who does things. It is thus 
that money bars us from the simple intelligence which is the great 
comfort and blessing of the poor, and it is just this that we take 
away from the children of the poor when we make them think 
that book learning counts for more than handcraft, and that people 
who work with their brains are better than those who work with 
their hands. By this foolish theory of education, this idea that 
“books” alone can elevate, we have impoverished ourselves of the 
vital intelligence—the intelligence of fingers and thumbs that was 
the inexpressible gift of the woman of early times, the sweet, 
contented, religious woman to whose knees we fain would creep today 
to bury our confused heads and sob out our tears for the loss of 


that exquisite aroma of womanhood which we so deeply, sadly feel! 
When you take away from a woman of ordinary mind her chance 
of fashioning things with her hands, her opportunity of scouring 
and cleaning, of cooking and sewing, you leave a blank that every- 
body who comes in contact with the woman deeply feels. She is 
then of no use in the world. It is needless to tell her to think, to read, 
to study and improve her mind. Whena woman has an ordinary 
mind she has something upon which effort is wasted. Itisasif one 
said: “Take this piece of calico and make a silk dress of it.” 
When you go downtown and see the droves of women on the 
streets and in the stores you see a nation of women for which 
“education”’ has done just this thing: it has taken away their talent 
and their opportunity for doing things, and left them—nothing. 


Our Little Girl Must Learn the Great Lesson of Usefulness. She 
must learn to do the useful thing, and that is not what she has been 
learning at school, nor is it what her mother learned there, for her 
mother, too, is the product of the public school. 

No doubt her mother is all right. Though she was badly educated 
she made up for it when she got full swing to do as she pleased! Just 
as soon as she got married and got a home of her own she rolled up 
her sleeves and “‘pitched in” and learned the things that every 
woman ought to know! But why should she have learned them in 
such a hard school, at the expense of the early years of her married 
life, her husband’s digestion, her children’s comfort and her own 
peace of mind? Why did she not learn all that a woman should 
know while she was “being educated”? This would have left 
her time for delightful mental exercise, the reading of books, the 
hours of meditation, the moments of recreation her dreadful lack of 
knowledge of proper ways of doing things deprived her of. 

But we must take it for granted that the ‘“‘nice” little girl has a 
“nice”? mother—an intelligent mother. Intelligence in a woman 
covers a wide field. It includes all womanly knowledge. This 
means knowledge of housekeeping, of the values of fabrics, of econ- 
omy in household arrangements. It means complete understanding 
of the preparation of food, and if the woman lives in the country or 
village it offers scope for knowledge of kitchen gardening, dairy work 
and poultry raising. It is amazing that the trend of human affairs 
should ever have headed womankind away from this most valuable 
field of knowledge and urged her to take up other vocations, when 
it is the manifest intention of every woman to become a wife if oppor- 
tunity offers. If some man asks her she means to turn from the 
schoolroom, the counter, the office, and go into a home and begin 
the serious business of keeping the domestic machine going while the 
man earns the salary. 


If She Has Not “‘ Had to Work” the girl has been still further turned 
from the best knowledge any woman can acquire, by cultivating 
society and accomplishments. Doubtless she has fooled with music, 
perhaps dabbled at painting. Her insane parents have wished to 
make her an accomplished, versatile, fashionable girl. To what 
end have they undertaken this? To fit her to be the poorest wife a 
man ever had, a useless member of society, a candidate for divorce, 
or at the best the sure victim of disillusion and disappointment in 
life. For in “educating” a girl—giving her what we Americans 
ignorantly call ‘‘advantages’”—we merely foster in her a lot of 
expensive tastes which only money can gratify, since not one girl 
in ten thousand will be able to apply her knowledge of music or 
art to the turning of a penny or even to the entertainment or pleasure 
of her own family. 

Can we not know that there are no “mute inglorious Miltons,”’ 
and that, instead of genius languishing undeveloped for lack of 
opportunity, we have a world of pitiful aspiration with no real 
genius back of it? Genius, like murder, will out. 

Do not be afraid that your child might have it throttled for lack 
of opportunity. Teach your girl the plain things first. God loves 
you if He lets you know that the plain is the great. The dish washed, 
the skillet or the dinner-pot scoured, the hearth swept, the bed 
made up, these are the great accomplishments. This is the only 
education that should be made compulsory. 

My great objection to the higher places of learning for girls is 
the impression of a mechanical working of the domestic side of 
life—the idea of everything that pertains to eating and drinking, 
to warmth and comfort, being supplied as if by magic. 

A university course would be worth much more to a girl if she 
were, in connection with it, obliged to live in a house that would be 
cold if she did not build the fire; if she were also forced to get her 
own meals and look after the laundering of her own clothes. The 
opportunity for learning would be there in the classroom, in the 
lecture-room,in the studio, a precious, luminous prize which she might 
seize by fairly superhuman effort. If she doesn’t want it thus des- 
perately she should not have it at all. Girls and women are great 
dreamers—they are going to do something some day—maybe. It 
takes them a long time to learn that the only way to do a thing is 
to do it. 


Since There is Manifestly So Much That is Deleterious in our 
present plan of education the only chance for the little girl is the 
home influence. Perhaps her mother may be able to counteract the 
bad influences, seize what is good from the field of education as she 
sees it today, and supply at home what is far the more important 
part of education. Do not be afraid that in teaching your child 
to sew a seam, or bake a pie, or pick a chicken, you are making her 
“common”: you would be doing so if you kept her at the piano 
when she “‘ hates to practice’’ while you do the above-named useful 
and educational things. There is no limit to the scope of your con- 
versation while you bake that pie and pick that chicken. You may 
talk about the book you are reading, the doings of Congress, the 
suffrage movement in England, the “Union” in South Africa. 
You may discuss the girl’s German lesson or her plans for a winter’s 
study, but the thing you must not do is to allow her to take up 
the monstrous idea that her mission in life is just to look pretty, 
have a good time, and smatter away at “music.” 

If your child has genius you can’t beat it out of her short of killing 
her, but you may make her unhappy for a lifetime by hinting to her 
that she has unusual talents. Also if your girl is going to “have 
a good time”’—if it is her temperament to be happy and have fun— 
she will work that out for herself. She will need your codperation, 
your restraint, your patience, your confidence; but whenever you 
set out to make a fashionable young lady out of her, to give her 
a girlhood utterly “‘care-free,” and given over to “the accomplish- 
ments” and to the “‘conventional”’ things American people call 
“‘advantages,” you are simply following a stupid model for the 
making of a useless woman. 
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Six Superb New 
”” Sweet 


“Spencer Peas 


For only 25 cts.! 


OR flowers of each, painted from nature, . 
see beautiful colored plate and full de- 
scriptions on pages 110 and 111 of BURPEE’S 
NEw ANNUAL FOR IgiI. These Six are of 
the Choicest Re-selected Strains,— Seed 
grown by ourselves on Burpee’s FLORADALE 
FarM, in California. 
F 25 C we will mail one 
or ts. regular packet each 
of DAINty SPENCER, the new picotee-edged 
pink on white ;— Mrs. RouTZAHN, apricot, 
suffused rose ;— BEATRICE SPENCER, Soft 
pink ;— BURPEE’S OTHELLO SPENCER, 
glossy deep maroon;— HELEN LEwis, 
brightest orange-rose, and ASTA OHN, the 
charming new light lavender Spencer. 
These six superb Spencers, together with our new 
Leaflet on culture, mailed for only 25 cts.; five collec- 


tions for $1.00, and mailed to separate addresses if 
so ordered. 

4@s~ Even at our reduced prices for 1911, if purchased 
separately, these six packets of NEW ‘‘SPENCERS”’ 
would cost sixty-five cents. 

Name 7he Ladies’ Home Journal and with your 
order for two collections (50 cfs.) we will give you 
free a packet of e/ther the charming New Mrs. Hugh 
Dickson, or Burpee's King Edward Spencer (shown 
painted on Front Cover of the Burpee Annual) — or 
both pkts. Free, if you order three collections or 
more. When ordering be sure to ask for 














THE BURPEE-QUALITY IN SEEDS 











f SV. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 














pug OS PHILADELPHIA. 








Reduced Facsimile of Front Cover. 


The Leading American 
Seed Catalog for 1911 


AN ELEGANT Book OF 174 PAGES,— it is 
‘“*THE SILENT SALESMAN”’ of the World’s 
Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade. It tells 
the plain truth about the Best Seeds that 
can be grown,—as proved at our famous 
ForRDHOOK FARMsS,—the most complete 
Trial Grounds in America. 


Handsomely bound with covers lithographed 
in nine colors, it also shows, painted from 
nature, on the six colored plates, leading spe- 
cialties in unequaled Vegetables and most 
beautiful new Flowers. With hundreds of illus- 
trationsfrom photographs and carefully written 
descriptions it is A SAFE GUIDE to success in 
thegardenand should beconsulted byevery one 
who plants seeds, either for pleasure or profit. 


We supply seeds each season direct to more 
planters than do any other growers,—and yet 
we employ no agents, nor do we send out drum- 
mers tosolicit orders. We seek tlie trade, how- 
ever, of all who realize that in seeds ‘‘ The Best 
is the Cheapest.’? We would be pleased to 
serve you and shall mail our complete cata- 
log free if you are willing to pay a fair price 
for SEEDS OF THE BURPEE-QUALITY. Shall 
we mail youa copy? If so, kindly name The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and write,—TO-DAY ! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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The Young Mothers’ Registry 


HEN taking a journey in a railway car 
We: must be prepared for extremes of 

temperature—the cars in winter are apt 
to be either so warm as to be almost suffocating, 
or else so cold that it seems one must surely 
freeze. Clothing for the little traveler must, 
therefore, be carefully considered. Babies are 
made extremely uncomfortable by the weight 
of many garments. I have seen the poor little 


~ things so loaded down with numerous skirts 


that it was impossible for them to move. All 
garments for babies should be chosen with 
regard to their warmth and lightness. One 
skirt of real wool flannel is many times warmer 
and lighter than are many skirts of cotton, and 
the same is true of bands, shirts and stockings. 
Although there are numerous substitutes for 
woolen underwear on the market I have never 
found anything so satisfactory as wool when 
it comes to clothing young babies. 

Let the baby wear a wool band, shirt, stock- 
ings, and one long flannel skirt which should be 
made long enough to allow it to be turned up 
at the bottom, and pinned with large safety- 
pins, thus preventing wind from blowing up 
under the clothes. Little fleece-lined shoes or 
warm wool bootees should also be worn. If 
the baby’s feet and legs are kept warm enough 
there is much less danger from colic than when 
they are allowed to become chilled. 


Fate agers cotton skirt is not necessary and 
only adds weight without giving warmth, 
but the dress should be of some pretty white 
cotton material. Then there should be a warm, 
real wool wrapper which may be slipped on over 
the dress if the cars are very cold, but which 
may be removed easily when the baby becomes 
too warm. If the baby is to spend the night on 
the train a wool night dress should be provided 
to take the place of the cotton day dress. 
When traveling in cold climates an eiderdown- 
cloth sleeping bag is often very valuable, or a 
sleeping bag made out of a pair of old crib 
blankets may be employed. These bags give 


NOTE—This department is to instruct mothers about 
their very young children—particularly as regards their 
health, diet, etc. Registry blanks have been prepared 
which Doctor Coolidge will furnish free. These blanks 
are to be filled out by mothers and returned to Doctor 
Coolidge, who will, from time to time, add such informa- 
tion as mothers may send. She will thus be better 
equipped to give advice in the future. 


The Young Mothers’ Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidae, M.D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


the baby plenty of room to move about, but 
still keep him well covered, and are very useful 
when a car berth must be the baby’s bed 
instead of his own cozy crib. 

The question of diapers for a young baby 
while traveling is often difficult. If one can 
plan ahead long enough in advance of the trip 
old, soft table linen may be saved up until a 
supply large enough to last is collected; but, if 
not, paper diapers may have to be used inside 
of the regular kind. While the constant use of 
a rubber diaper is not at all to be advised when 
traveling, a square of waterproof material may 
be pinned around the baby’s hips, outside of the 
regular diaper but inside of the flannel skirt, 
which will protect the clothing to some extent 
at least. 

The coat and cap should be of some light- 
weight but warm woolen material; there should 
also be wool mittens. The outer garments 
should be taken off in the car. If the baby is 
very young a little flannel cap may be needed 
when his bonnet is taken off, as a car is apt 
to be drafty. An afghan or wool blanket should 
also be taken and a little pillow will be found 
very serviceable. 


r THE baby is being fed from a bottle ihe 

modified milk must be prepared by a regular 
milk laboratory if it is to be kept more than 
thirty-six hours at the most. If this cannot be 
done then either condensed milk or a malted 
milk that can be prepared simply by adding 
hot water will have to be substituted. It is 
usually possible to get boiling water on a train 
if the journey is to be a long one, so that each 
bottle may be mixed before feeding time and 
then cooled to the proper temperature before 
it is given to the child. 

For older babies fresh eggs that may be 
coddled by placing them in the boiling water, 
zwieback, oranges, a jar of broth, and some 
quickly prepared cereal that may be cooked in 
the dining-car may be taken besides the milk. 
Do not take sweet crackers, bananas, cake, etc., 
as they will only upset the baby, and do not 
feed him out of his regular hours just to “‘keep 
him quiet.’ Only boiled water should be given 
him between meals. 

It is generally necessary to make the baby’s 
toilet in the limited space of the toilet-room, 
therefore all the little things needed shou'd be 
kept together ready for quick use. A box or 
bag solely for these things is very convenient. 


What Young Mothers Ask Me 


Baby’s Incessant Crying 


Please advise me what I should do about my 
baby girl who is four months old. She now 
weighs fourteen pounds, and at birth she 
weighed eight pounds. She cries from the time 
she opens her eyes in the morning until she 
closes them at night and twists her arms and 
legs all the time. Mrs. J. M. C. 

As the baby weighs so much I judge her cry- 
ing is not at all from hunger. Two other causes 
remain then to be thought of: some form of 
indigestion, shown by vomiting or undigested 
movements, or else she may be simply crying 
to be held. As you do not tell me anything 
about her digestion I cannot advise you 
to do anything definite. Have you begun to 
give her warm water in a bottle? If not try 
this, giving her one or two ounces at a time 
between meals. She should be fed every three 
hours up to ten Pp. M., and not again until six or 
seven A. M. 


What “Light Dressing” Means 


I have a little girl four years old who has had 
acough each winter. Doctors have advised 
“light dressing’? as the only remedy. She is 
dressed in light-weight cotton union suits, 
bloomers and thin dresses. She complains of 
the cold constantly, and it is almost impossible 
to get her out of the house to play. Do you 
consider her clothing sufficient? Mrs. P. I. 


I think you must have misunderstood the 
doctors. By “light dressing’? they could not 
have meant that the poor child should suffer 
from cold. A medium-weight wool union suit, 
flannel skirt or bloomers and a cotton dress 
would be the proper amount of clothing for her 
to wear. Then, of course, when she goes out she 
should have on a warm coat, hood and mittens. 
She should not be overdressed so as to get in a 
perspiration, for this would only cause more 
colds and coughs, but she should certainly have 
enough on to feel comfortable. A quick cold 
sponge bath with salt in the water, followed 
by a brisk rub with a coarse towel, every morn- 
ing would be good for her if she reacts well to 
it. She should feel in a warm glow after this 
sponge bath if it is to do her any good. 





NOTE—Doctor Coolidge will answer questions by 
mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
Letters from prospective mothers are answered by 
Marianna Wheeler by mail. No questions of this char- 
acter are answered in the magazine. Readers may 
write to Miss Wheeler, in care of The Journal, and she 
will give any advice or answer any questions about the 
mothers themselves, but not about children. All letters 
must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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“My Best Recipe” 


The Most Successful Dishes of Successful Housewives 


Selected for The Journal by Marion N. Godkin 














ages recipe here given has been often tried by the housewife who contributed it to this page—in fact it is her most successful and best 
dish. This page is open to every JOURNAL housewife. Have you not a recipe that would be good for use on a page like this? Any 


kind for any dish, but, please, send just one: your best. 


If we like it we shall send you a dollar, but we cannot return what we cannot 


use; all such will be carefully destroyed. Address The ‘‘ Best Recipe’’ Editor, THz Lapis’ HomE JouRNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Split Pea Soup 
1 ba sy of Dried Split 2 Tabtespoontote of 


eas our 

8 Cupfuls of Cold Water 1 Small Onion 

2 Cupfuls of Milk Salt Pork 

2Tablespoonfuls of Salt and Pepper 
Butter 


ICK over the peas, wash them, then soak 

in plenty of cold water over night. In the 
morning pour off the water and put the peas in 
a kettle with two quarts of cold water, a two- 
inch cube of salt pork, and the onion sliced. 
Cook slowly until the peas have become very 
soft, stirring frequently from the bottom to 
prevent burning. It will probably require four 
or five hours to cook them properly. When they 
are done rub them through a sieve. Return to 
the kettle and let them boil again. Beat the 
butter and flour to a cream, and after thinning 
it with a little of the boiling soup stir the mix- 
ture into the soup. Season with salt and pepper. 
Add the milk, and, when the soup boils up, 
serve. 


Savory Roast of Round Steak 


A Thick Round Steak Onions 
Bacon Flour, Salt and Pepper 


UT the steak in a short-handled frying-pan; 

spread a layer of sliced onions over it. Dredge 
with salt, pepper and flour, and over this lay 
thin slices of bacon. Put in a hot oven for 
twenty minutes, being careful not to let the 
bacon burn. At the end of that time add enough 
boiling water to cover the beef. Cover the 
frying-pan loosely, and cook slowly for three 
hours, adding a little boiling water from time to 
time. When the steak is done lift it on to a 
warm platter. Put the frying-pan on the stove 
and thicken the gravy with a tablespoonful of 
flour mixed with cold water. Season with salt 
and pepper, boil for a few minutes, pour a little 
over the meat and serve the remainder in a 
sauce-bowl. 


Potted Cheese 


1 Pound of Grated %% Teaspoonful of Mus- 
Cheese 

44 Cupful of Cream 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Butter 


tar 
44 Teaspoonful of Salt 


[t IS well to use for this dish any dry or stale 
pieces of cheese, and cayenne pepper is a little 
better than the ordinary pepper. 

Put all the ingredients in a bowl and set the 
bowl in a dish of hot water on the fire. Beat the 
mixture until it becomes smooth; then put in 
jars and seal them carefully. The cheese may 
be used as soon as it is made, but it will keep 
for some time. 


Smothered Fish 


Fresh Fish Potatoes 
Salt Pork eabonie 
Onions 


[N CANADA this dish is greatly relished on a 

cold winter night. To make it put six or seven 
slices of fat salt pork in a frying-pan and fry 
slowly. When the pork is brown take it out and 
put in the fat five or six sliced onions of medium 
size. Cook the onions until they are about a third 
done; then skim out the onions and lay pieces of 
raw, fresh fish on the bottom of the pan. Over 
this spread some of the onion, adding a dash of 
salt and pepper. Cover the onions with sliced 
raw potatoes and a sprinkling of salt; then put 
on another layer of fish, which should be cov- 
ered with more onions, salted and peppered. 
The top layer of the dish should be formed 
of sliced raw potatoes, also seasoned. Cover 
closely, and cook slowly on a part of the range 
where the dish will not burn, until all the ingre- 
dients are thoroughly cooked. It will take an 
hour or more to accomplish this. 

Cold cooked fish and cold boiled potatoes 
may be used in place of the raw material, but 
in that case the pork and onions should be 
prepared just as if all the ingredients were raw. 


Jellied Veal 


A Shank of Veal Some Boiled Ham 
Seasoning 


AVE the marketman saw the bone across a 
couple of times, so that the shank may easily 
be placed in the pot. Put it on to stew with 
water enough to cover well. When the water 
begins to boil skim and set the pot back where it 
will simmer gently for four hours. When the 
veal is tender take it from the pot, cut the meat 
off the bones, and put the bones back in the 
stock to boil still longer. Cut the meat in pieces 
about half the size of a hazelnut. Take up the 
bones and strain the stock through a fine sieve. 
Now place both the stock and the cut-up meat 
in a clean pot, adding salt and pepper for sea- 
soning, and let them boil down until there is just 
enough stock to cover the meat. Cut some 
boiled ham in pieces about half an inch square, 
allowing two tablespoonfuls of ham to a quart 
of the veal. Place the ham on the bottom of a 
mould and pour the veal stock over it. Set 
aside in a cool place to jelly. 


Hot Rice Pudding 


4% Cupful of Rice 1 Egg 
1 Quart of Scalded Milk % Teaspoonful of Cin- 


4 Tablespoonfuls of namon 
Sugar 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
44 Teaspoonful of Salt Butter 


WASH the rice in cold water and put it in a 
double boiler with the hot milk. Cook 
quickly until tender; then add half the sugar, 
half the butter and the salt. Beat the egg 
until it is light and add it to the rice, cooking 
for one minute. Pour into the dish in which 
the pudding is to be sent to the table. Mix the 
rest of the sugar and the ground cinnamon and 
sprinkle over the top of the pudding. Cut the 
rest of the butter into tiny bits and drop them 
at regular intervals on the pudding. When the 
butter melts the sugar und cinnamon will form 
a rich-looking brown sauce. Serve hot. 








Best & Co. 


Fifth Ave. at 35th St., New York 








THE LARGEST STORE 


OF ITS KIND 


IN THE WORLD 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 
TO APPARELING FOR 


THE YOUNG 


THE AUTHORITATIVE 


STORE IN ALL MATTERS 
PERTAINING TO 


JUNIOR & INFANTS’ WEAR 


MAKERS, ORIGINATORS 
AND RETAILERS OF 


DISTINCTIVE FASHIONS 


FOR MISSES, YOUTHS, BOYS, 
GIRLS AND INFANTS 


NOVELTIES & INNOVATIONS 


IN JUVENILE ATTIRE 
IMPOSSIBLE TO FIND ELSEWHERE 
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SHOPPING SERVICE 
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OF THIS UNIQUE 


CHILDREN’S & INFANTS’ 
OUTFITTING ESTABLISHMENT 


EVERY ARTICLE ORDERED 

BY LETTER IS PERSONALLY 

SELECTED BY AN EXPERI- 
ENCED HOUSE SHOPPER 


OUR CATALOGUE 
ILLUSTRATES AND DESCRIBES 
AN UNUSUALLY FINE ASSORT- 
MENT OF JUNIOR, CHILDREN’S 
AND INFANTS’ ATTIRE, AFFORD- 
ING WIDEST CHOICE FOR SE- 
LECTION OF SINGLE ARTICLES 
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COPY MAILED FREE 
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THE RETURN OF ANY ARTICLE 
FOR EXCHANGE OR REFUND 
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Does Coffee 
Keep You Awake 
Nights ? 

The occasion of coffee rest- 
lessness may be the cup or 


two at dinner. But the 
real cause is the month- 
after-month drinking of 
ordinary coffee. Try 


BarringtonHall 


Baker-ized 
The Steel- Cut Coffee 

Baker-izing improves coffee in three 
distinct ways. 

First, the coffee berries are split 
open by a special machine and the 
chaff is blown away as waste. 

Coffee chaff can be seen in any 
coffee when ground. It is an im- 
purity and contains tannin. Brewed 
alone it is bitter and weedy—and 
will actually tan leather. It doesn’t 
help the coffee flavor, and is not 
good for the human system. 





See (3 
Barrington tH! 


The Steercut 
offee 


The coffee then passes through 
steel-cutters in order to secure pieces 
of as nearly uniform size as possible— 
without dust. You can brew uniform 
pieces uniformly to the exact strength 
desired. . No small particles to be 
over-steeped and give up bitterness 
and tannin. No large grains to be 
wasted by under-steeping. 

Therefore, a pound of coffee Baker- 
ized will make 15 to 20 cups more than 
a pound of ordinary coffee—because 
you get all the flavor from every grain. 

Coffee dust is the result of grind- 
ing—crushing in a mill. You can 
see it in the cup before you add the 
cream. It makes the coffee muddy, 
its flavor woody, and it is indigesti- 
ble. You won’t find this dust in 
Baker-ized Coffee. 


Trial can free 











Don’t take our word for it—or the word 
of the thousands who drink it regu- 
larly without harm or nervousness. 


BAKER Try it yourself! A trial can free. A 
ound at your grocer’s at about 40 

IMPORTING Pp : 
Cc cents, according to locality. In 


sealed tins only. 


114 Hudson Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Please send me free sample 
can, enough to make 6 cups of 
Barrington Hall Coffee and book- 
let **The Coffee Without A Regret."’ 
In consiceration I give my grocer’s name 
on the margin. 


Baker Importing 
Company 
New York 
Minnea 
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Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 
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For Sleeplessness 


Guapys. Insomnia is no 
respecter of persons. You 
are too young by far to 
suffer from this trouble. 
Your description of “feet 
like blocks of ice’ is the 
common complaint. First 
warm your feet by some 
means—a hot mustard 
footbath will stir up their 
lethargy. A brisk rubbing 
with a salt-dried towel will quicken the circula- 
tion. Woolen bed-socks may then be put on. 
A rapid walk in the open air just before bed- 
time, or going up and down stairs a few times, 
will often equalize the circulation, so inducing 
sleep. 


Winter Health Resorts 


Marian. The main elements to be avoided 
in a winter health resort are cold, dampness 
and variability. These conditions are respon- 
sible for much of the catarrh so common in our 
land. Chronic rheumatism, neuralgia and 
other troubles are often due to such weather. 
Naturally the spirits are depressed by a raw 
atmosphere and a sunless sky. A good test for 
an ideal winter climate is the number of clear, 
sunny days—in other words, the number of 
days when a delicate person is able to take 
outdoor exercise. 


The Noonday Rest is Necessary 


Cassie. An hour of relaxation at noon is 
needed by all girls. Then you can slowly eat 
a light luncheon and rest from the ordinary 
routine for half an hour. If you are a brain 
worker walk in the open air. 


“Wring the Towel” Makes One Lithesome 


Etsre. Did you as a child ever play this 
game? Then play it again for it will give you 
grace and flexibility. Clasp hands with your 
sister and let both whirl arms over heads with- 
out loosening hands. Litheness not only adds 
to beauty but it also forms part of a girl’s 
equipment for meeting the many duties that 
fall to her lot. 


Barley-Paste for the Skin 


Doris. I am glad to send you this old 
recipe that is said to have been used by the 
Romans: Ground barley, three ounces; 
honey, one ounce; the white of one egg. Mix 
thoroughly. This paste was’ spread in a thick 
layer over forehead, cheeks and nose at bed- 
time, the parts being protected by a thin 
cloth. In the morning the paste, softened 
first, is to be washed off with warm water. 
After the use of barley-paste for several weeks 
the skin grows soft. The paste is then not 
used oftener than once a week. 


To Lessen the Hardness of Water 


INqurIRER. If the water to which you refer 
is a temporary hard water—that is, one con- 
taining the various carbonate salts—you may 
lessen the hardness by boiling. Some persons 
put a two-ounce bottle into a kettleful of water. 
The salts will adhere to the bottle. 


To Put Out a Kerosene Fire 


S. G. J. You are doing what hundreds of 
girls and even sensible women do every day— 
building a fire with kerosene. And a most 
dangerous proceeding it is. Never is it ‘cer- 
tain that there is not a live coal under its 
thick coating of ashes ready to flare into cruel 
activity. If you abandon this means of fire- 
building you will need no preventives. But 
if you persist remember two points: Pour the 
oil on the kindlings from an open-mouthed 
can—never from the ordinary kerosene can. 
Then should a catastrophe happen some day 
throw common wheat flour on the blaze— 
probably the very best fire extinguisher in 
reach of the housekeeper. 


Anxiety is a Mental Poison 


C.L.P. In many ways anxiety produces 
injurious effects on the body similar to those of 
ordinary poisons. Fretting raises the blood- 
pressure and is an enemy to health. Do not 
worry if you have any regard for your good 
looks or your health. 


“Accumulated Unburnt Body-Fuse” 


PAULINE. Such is the term applied to 
superfluous fat. Excessive fat must be burnt 
away. How? By means of oxygen breathed 
into the lungs. If a girl has one hundred and 
twenty-five cubic inches of lung capacity and 
reduces this capacity perhaps one-third by 
tight lacing, can you not see that she has excel- 
lent prospects of becoming fat and flabby as 
the years go by? 


First Aid for Neuralgia 


FLORENCE. Fold a towel several times, 
wring out of hot water, and lay on the painful 
spot. This will often quickly relieve the pain 
of neuralgia or toothache when other measures 
fail. 












Baths for That “Tired Feeling” 


JosEPHINE C. Oftentimes 
girls do not realize that one 
of the best tonics known is 
found in bathing. Cleanliness 
is only one result of bathing. 
For the nervous system and 
circulation in the skin the 
alternate application of 
hot and cold water is one 
of the most powerful tonics 
at our disposal. The first 
application should be hot and the last cold. If 
a shower-bath is taken the hot shower should 
last about a minute, followed by the cold 
for from five to twenty seconds. These may 
alternate several times. Many girls who are 
not really ill, but who complain of listless- 
ness, biliousness, constipation, cold hands and 
feet, headaches, obesity, nervousness, and so 
on, are often greatly relieved or entirely cured 
by such a course of baths. Naturally, exercise, 
diet, sleep and other hygienic matters must 
not be overlooked. Then, too, morning is 
the best time for this bath, for at night weari- 
ness has claimed us. 


Sunshine is the Source of Energy 


VioLeT. Your lack of energy is readily ex- 
plained by your sunless room. Economize in 
some other direction but insist upon a sunny 
living-room. Sunlight is quickly fatal to a 
large majority of disease germs. Many of us 
are doubtless protected from tuberculosis by 
the death of millions of the disease microbes 
due to the action of sunlight upon them. 


The Value of Change 


RHopaA. You ask whether to spend a cer- 
tain sum on a winter vacation or on new 
clothes. About the same subject, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson once said: ‘Sir, your health is worth 
more than it can cost.” 


For Biliousness and Sick Headaches 


JANE. Ships sailing in tropical seas always 
carry a store of limes to be used in case of 
biliousness. A simple measure of relief for 
sick headache is often found in a teaspoonful 
of lemon juice taken in a little water fifteen 
minutes before meals and on retiring. Do 
not forget that sick headache is only one of 
Nature’s signals of distress. There is some 
cause for the flying of this pennant, and 
that cause—improper diet, overwork, worry— 
demands first attention. 


What to Do for Enlarged Pores 


J. B. A plentiful application of pure soap 
and soft water followed by brisk rubbing with 
a soft towel will do much to improve enlarged 
pores. An astringent lotion that may be 
mopped on the spots is composed of: 


Tincture of eee ce *« oe ~ « 36 Cones 
Tannic acid. . Pe eee ee 10 grains 
Elderflower water eS Se cen SS 2 ounces 
RON WEtE 6 os 6 4b Sw BH 6 ounces 


Hot Water for Slugzish Bowels 


KATHARINE. The method of drinking freely 
of hot water half an hour before bedtime has 
yielded most satisfactory results in many 
cases of sluggish bowels. Of course proper 
attention to the diet and suitable exercise are 
important factors to be remembered. 


If You are Acting as a Nurse 


SusAN. The nurse, whether trained or un- 
trained, must first of all obey the doctor’s 
orders. Do not question the patient fre- 
quently about her feelings, nor peer at her 
anxiously. Do not whisper in the patient’s 
hearing. Look cheerful and move quietly but 
not stealthily. To nurse properly a sick per- 
son one must know how to bathe, dress, un- 
dress, move and lift a patient without effort. 
Medicines must be given exactly as ordered. 
Accuracy as to time and method is most neces- 
sary in the care of the sick. 


Dates Make a Good Food 


MILDRED. In certain countries, because 
of the concentrated food value of this fruit, 
the killing of a date-palm is made a criminal 
offense. The distinctive element of the date 
is sugar, so pure and simple a form that the 
fruit is easily digested. Combined with nuts 
for their oil and protein, dates make an ideal 
food for girls—an excellent luncheon for a 
working day. 


Lemons Good for Hoarseness 


Caroune. After beating the white of an 
egg until stiff add the juice of a lemon and a 
generous amount of honey or sugar. This 
mixture affords much relief in hoarseness. 


Shivering is a Lazy Girl’s Exercise 


Beatrice. All girls know that physical 
exercise produces heat, but all do not realize 
that Nature causes involuntary exercise in the 
form of shivering when the body is chilled and 
its owner does not remedy the condition her- 
self by a brisk walk or some other form of 
exercise. 





NOTE — Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered in The Journal by Doctor Walker, 


but inquirers must always give their names and addresses. 


inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should 


Fried 
Oysters 


‘*scrumptious’’ and 
easy when you do 
it as given below. 


This is but one of many deli- 
cious dishes always depend- 
ably good and easily made if 
you use 


































Here is the real way to prepare 


Fried Oysters 


One pint large oysters, half cup flour, half 
cup milk, half cup Snider’s ‘Tomato Catsup, half 
teaspoon salt: mix thoroughly the flour, milk, 
catsup and salt; dip oysters into mixture, then 
roll them in cracker crumbs; fry in sweet, fresh 
lard until a dark brown. Serve very hot. 

MRS. CLARA L. SWEET. 


Snider’s Tomato Catsup is the per- 
fect sauce for oysters in a// styles, 
also for cutlets, steaks, roasts, and 
all fish. 


No preservativ es or coloring matter used 

















in Snider’s. Made only from firm, spicy 
tomatoes and the finest of all materials, 
















combined in the special Snider way. 
While ordering, include a few cans of 
Snider’s Pork and Beans and a bottle of 
Snider’s Chili Sauce. 









TheT. A. Snider Preserve Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


All Snider products comply 
with all Pure Food 
Laws of the 


world. 













The best for every 
style of gown 


BES 


Invisible 
Eyes and 


Spring Hooks 
They keep plack- 
ets, seams and 
folds smoothly in 
place, making the 
costume fit per- 
fectly. All sizes. 
Black or white. 
Will not rust. In 
envelopes only; 
never sold 
on cards. 
be sure you get the genuine. 
See that our trade mark, 
“Tt’s in the triangle,” 
and the name “ Peet’s”’ are on every WON'T 
envelope. 2 doz. eyes, 5c; with spring RUST 
hooks, 10c. 


PEET BROS.. Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 



















The 
Illinois Training School for Nurses 


509 Honore Street, Chicago 
FOUNDED IN 1880 
Connected with Cook County and 
Chicago Lying-in Hospital 











Offers to young women a three years’ course of 
unexcelled, practical and theoretical training in 
Cook County Hospital, of 1,300 beds, including 
large children’s and contagious departments. 
Special obstetrics in Lying-in Hospital. Private 
duty in private institutions. Practical courses in 
Dietetics, Physical Culture and Massage. Six 
Scholarships. Mouthly payments during entire 
training. Commodious Nurses’ Home. 
Address the Superintendent. 
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FAY ‘Ideal *ixcs” 


health, gosqamny and comfort. Fit fine, Feel 






and women. 25c to 5 

FAY KNIT Regs ~d — Yate 
and feet. Extra wear. 25c to 40c. 

FAY SOX (ini ress ine Bet 


oviouall. Folder free. Satisfaction or money back. 


Button at waist, no supporters. High grace for 


fine, “Look fine, Wear fine, Are fine, 
Stay Up omoow. a weights for boys, girls 


expansion tops for women. Fine fitting ankles 


Trya pairandsee the difference. Buy of your dealer 


FAY STOCKING CO., Box 104, Elyria, Ohio 
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Here’s News! 


Mrs. Rorer’s 
Own Blend 
of Coffee 


only 30c at 
your grocers 


(Except in the West ) 


HIS is something millions of women will be delighted to know. Mrs. Rorer, 

the great cooking authority, whose helpful suggestions in household matters, 
you have enjoyed reading for so many years, has just given us the sole right to 
roast her own famous blend of coffee, and we are now putting it on the market 
at 30 cents a pound, over her name and autograph signature thus— 


Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee 


None Genuine Without The Signature Marah Vig sem Ke, Ot 








In the triple-sealed, non-aroma-leak package 


HE very thing you have wished for many a time,— 
isn’t it? Mrs. Rorer’s Own Blend at your grocer’s! 
Why, it sounded so good to us, that we hardly dared 
make up our minds to publish the low price—30c. We 


The Story of Mrs. Rorer and her Coffee 


Me RORER was further pleased to learn that we were also prepared to solve 


Mrs. Rorer produced a perfect blend of coffee for which she has striven long 
and earnestly. Her friends were all very enthusiastic about it, and urged her to 
put it on the market. But she decided that she could not afford to for two reasons: 


’ YOU perhaps remember that some time ago, after many careful experiments, 


First, she did not know of one coffee roaster in this whole land who had the 
equipment and location necessary to do 
the roasting properly. 


Then, second,—and this was even a 
greater obstacle — she knew that even the 
best coffee, no matter how nicely blended 
and carefully roasted, would prove a dis- 
appointment simply because no way had 
yet been found of putting it up so that it 
would keep its fresh flavor and aroma. 


Then she learned of the Climax Coffee 
and Baking Powder Co., of Indianapolis. 
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She learned how we had been roast- 
ing coffee since 1869, how we were 
among the first to import our coffee direct 
from the plantation, how our inland loca- 
tion was free from the moisture laden 
(flavor-destroying) atmosphere of the sea- 
ports, and how our sanitary sunlit factory 
was equipped with wonderful new, auto- 
matic machinery which would make it 
possible to roast the highest quality coffee 
for alow price. 
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knew that, being accustomed to buying 35c to 40c 
coffee, you would find it hard to believe that the best 
coffee in the world could be sold for 30c. But it is true — 


just read the following. 


her other difficulty — that we had just gotten outa newly invented ‘‘triple- 

sealed,’’ patented non-aroma-leak package which, regardless of time, would 
deliver the coffee to you for your husband’s morning cup just as fresh and crisp and 
delicious as the day it left the roasters. ‘This package consists of parafhned cardboard 
inner wrapper, sealed paraffined paper outside of that and finally a paper label tightly 
sealed over all. It’s a positive guarantee of the purity and strength, aroma and flavor 
of the coffee. It protects it absolutely from dust, germs and moisture—triple proof, — 
‘nothing can get in, nothing can get out.”’ 


Thus were Mrs. Rorer’s difficulties happily solved for her and us. We are now 


putting out her coffee, blended under her 
personal direction, roasted under ideal 
conditions and put up in the triple-sealed 
package. 


We are so eager for you to taste its 
delicious flavor that we permit you to 
make atrial without risk. Get apackage 
from your grocer. If it does not please 
you as well as any coffee you ever drank 
at any price, he is authorized to refund 
your money. 


Let us send you Mrs. Rorer’s free 
book of 27 recipes. It tells how to make 
perfect coffee in every known way, and 
gives 20 recipes for delicious desserts with 
her coffee as a flavor. We will gladly 
send her book in return for the name of 
your grocer. Send the coupon today. 


CLIMAX COFFEE AND BAKING POWDER CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








Mrs. SARAH Tyson RoRER, 
Care of Climax Coffee and Baking Powder Co. 
30 Main St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Please send me your free booklet 
‘ ° 
‘27 Recipes.’’ 
Name 
Address 
My Grocer’s Name a 


My Grocer’s Address 
Does he sell Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee ?____ 








**To the retail dealer—Write us if your jobber cannot supply you with Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee. 


find Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee equal to or better than any other.” 


We will see that you are supplied and authorize you to refund purchase price if your customers do hot 
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DEAVER 
DOARD 


INTERIORS 
OUR whole house 


or any room in it 
can be quickly, easily 
and economically fin- 
ished with these dura- 
ble and artistic walls 
and ceilings. 


They take the place of lath, 
plaster and wall-paper in new or 
remodeled buildings of any type. 





BEAVER 
BOARD 


vais 


What You Can Do 
with BEAVER BoarpD 


QU IPany new home, office-building, 
factory, school, church, theatre, club, 
store or other building from top to bottom. 
Build partitions or drop ceilings quickly 
at little cost. 
Remodel your whole house or any 
room in it. 
Transform your attic into bedrooms, 
study, billiard-room, play-room, etc. 
Finish a boat-house, bath-house, bun- 
galow, summer-cottage, work-shop, 
dark-room, telephone-booth, etc. 
Have walls that deaden sound, keep 
out cold and heat, withstand shock or 
vibration and keep clean and bright. 


Sold by lumber, hardware, paint, wall-paper and 
builders’ supply dealers and decorators, in sizes to meet 
all requirements, If not handled by your dealer, write us, 
mentioning his name, For your protection every panel is 
stamped on the back with the BEAVER BOARD trade-mark, 

Write for free illustrated booklet, ‘ BEAVER 
BoaRD and Its Uses.’’ All about BEAVER BoARD and 
how to put it up and decorate it. Many views of interiors, 
letters from users, helpful suggestions, etc. 


The BEAVER COMPANY o/ BuFFALO 


In U. S., address 261 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
in Canada, address 311 Beaver Triangle, Ottawa, Can. 
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Mother Carey's Chickens 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 














“T don’t know where you get your ideas, 
Nancy,” said her mother, smiling at her non- 
sense. ‘“‘You certainly never read half a 
dozen novels in your life.” 

“No, but Joanna used to read them by the 
hundred and tell me the stories; and I’ve 
heard Father read aloud to you; and the 
older girls and the younger teachers used to 
discuss them ‘at school. Oh, I know a lot 
about life—as it is in books—and I’m just 
waiting to see if any of it really happens.” 

“Digby Popham is the only rich nobleman 
in sight for you, Nancy,”’ Kitty said teasingly. 

“Or freckled Cyril Lord,” interpolated Julia. 

“He looks like an unbaked pie.” This 
from Kitty. 

Nancy flushed. ‘“He’s shy, and unhappy, 
and pale, and no wonder; but he’s as nice and 
interesting as he can be.”’ 

“‘T can’t see it,” Julia said; “‘but he never 
looks at anybody or talks to anybody but you, 
so it’s well you like him; though you like all 
boys for that matter.” 

‘The boys return the compliment,’’ asserted 
Kitty mischievously, ‘‘ while poor you and I 
sit in the corners.” 

“Come, come, dears,’?’ and Mrs. Carey 
joined in the conversation as she picked up a 
pillow before returning to the house. ‘‘It’s a 
little early for you to be talking about rich 
noblemen, isn’t it?” 

Nancy followed her out the door, saying as 
she thoughtfully chewed a straw: ‘‘Muddy, 
I do believe when you’re getting on to sixteen 
that the rich nobleman, or the fairy Prince, or 
the wonderful youngest son does cross your 
mind now and then.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


MATTERS were in this state of forward- 

ness when Nancy and Kathleen looked 
out of the window one morning and saw Lallie 
Joy Popham coming down the street. She 
“lugged”? butter and milk regularly to the 
Careys (“lugging”’ is her own word for the act) 
and helped them in many ways, for she was 
fairly good at any kind of housework not de- 
manding brains. Nobody could say why some 
of Ossian Popham’s gifts of mind and conver- 
sation had not descended to his children, but 
though the son was not really stupid at practi- 
cal work Lallie Joy was in a perpetuai state of 
coma. Nancy had a tendency to reform things 
that appeared to her lacking in any way, and 
she had early seized upon the stolid Lallie Joy 
as a worthy object. 

““There she comes,”’ said Nancy. ‘I’ll run 
down into the kitchen and capture her for 
half an hour at five cents. She can peel the 
potatoes first, and while they’re boiling she 
can slice apples for sauce.” 

‘Have her chop the hash, do!” coaxed Julia, 
for that was her special work. Then, as they 
watched the girl trudging along, “‘Is Lallie Joy 
about our age?”’ 

“T don’t know. She must have been at 
least forty when she was born and that would 
make her fifty-five now. What do you suppose 
would wake her up? I believe I’ll stay in the 
kitchen and appeal to her better feelings a 
little this morning; I can seed the raisins for 
the bread pudding.” 


S3$8 Nancy sat in the Shaker rocker by the sink 
window with the yellow bowl in her lap. Her 
cheeks were pink, her eyes were bright, her 
lips were red, her hair was goldy-brown, her fin- 
gers flew, and a high-necked gingham apron 
was as becoming to her as it is to all nice girls. 
She was thoroughly awake, was Nancy, and 
there could not have been a greater contrast 
than that between her and the comatose Lallie 
Joy, who sat on a wooden chair with her feet 
on the side rounds. She had taken off her 
Turkey-red sunbonnet and hung it on the 
chair back, where its color violently assaulted 
her flaming locks. She sat wrong; she held 
the potato-pan wrong, and the potatoes and 
the knife wrong. There seemed to be no sort 
of connection between her mind and her body. 

“How did you chance to bring the butter 
today instead of tomorrow, Lallie Joy?” 
Nancy asked. 

‘Had to dress me up to go to the store and 
get a new hat.” 

““What colored trimming did you get?” 

‘Same as old.”’ 

“Don’t they keep anything but magenta?” 

“Yes, blue.” 

“Why didn’t you try blue for a change?”’ 

“Dunno; didn’t want any change, I guess.”’ 

“Do you like magenta against your hair?” 

““Never thought o’ my hair; jest thought o’ 
my hat.” 

“Well, you see, Lallie Joy, you can’t change 
your hair, but you needn’t wear magenta hats 
nor red sunbonnets. Your hair is handsome 
enough if you’d only brush it right.” 

“*T guess I know all ’bout my hair and how 
red ’tis. The boys ask me if Pop painted it.” 

‘“Why do you strain it back so tight?” 

“Keep it out o’ my eyes.” 

““Nonsense; you needn’t drag it out by 
the roots. Why do you tie the braids with 
strings?” 

“’Cause they hold, an’ I hain’t got no 
ribbons.” 


“Why don’t you buy some with the money 
you earn here?” 

‘Savin’ up for the Fourth.” 

‘Well, I have yards of old Christmas rib- 
bons I’ll give you if you’ll use them.” 

“All right.” 

There is no knowing how long this depress- 
ing conversation would have continued if the 
two girls had not heard loud calls from Gilbert 
upstairs. Lallie Joy evinced no surprise and 
went on peeling potatoes. 


92383 ‘Come and see what we’ve found, Digby 
and I,’’ Gilbert cried. ‘‘Come, girls; come, 
Mother! We were stripping off the paper be- 
cause Mr. Popham said there’d been so many 
layers on the walls it would be a good time to 
get to the bottom of it and have it all fresh and 
clean. So just now, as I was working over the 
mantelpiece, and Digby on the long wall, look 
in and see what we uncovered.” 

Mrs. Carey had come from the nursery, 
Kitty and Julia from the garden, and Osh 
Popham from the shed, and they all gazed with 
joy and surprise at the quaint landscapes that 
had been painted in water-colors before the day 
of wall paper hadcome. Mr. Popham quickly 
took one of his tools and began on another side 
of the room. They worked slowly and care- 
fully and in an hour or two the pictures stood 
revealed, a little faded in color but beautifully 
drawn, with almost nothing of any moment 
missing from the scenes. 

“Je-rooshy! ain’t they handsome!” ex- 
claimed Osh, standing in the middle of the 
room with the family surrounding him in vari- 
ous attitudes of ecstasy. ‘‘But they’re too 
faded out to leave ’s they be, ain’t they, Mis’ 
Carey? You'll have to cover ’em up with new 
paper, won’t you; or shall you let me put a 
coat of varnish on ’em?”’ 


9283 Mrs. Carey shuddered internally. ‘No, 
Mr. Popham, we mustn’t have any ‘shine’ on 
the landscapes. Yes, they are dreadfully dim 
and faded, but I simply cannot have them 
covered up.”’ 

“Tt would be wicked to hide them,” said 
Nancy. ‘Oh, Muddy, is it our duty to write 
to Mr. Hamilton and tell him about them? He 
would certainly take the house away from us if 
he could see how beautiful we have made it, 
and now here is another lovely thing to tempt 
him. Could anybody give up this painted 
chamber if it belonged to him?” 

‘‘Well, you see,’”’ said Mr. Popham assur- 
ingly, ‘“‘if you want to use this painted cham- 
ber much you’ve got to live in Beulah; an’ 
Lem Hamilton ain’t goin’ to stop Consullin’ at 
the age o’ fifty to come here an’ rust out with 
the rest of us; no, sirree! Nor Mis’ Lem 
Hamilton wouldn’t stop over night in this 
village if you give her the town drinkin’-trough 
for a premium.” 

“Ts she fashionable?” asked Julia. 

““You bet she is! She’s tall an’ slim an’ so 
chuck-full of airs she’d blow away if you give 
her a puff o’ the bellers.’”’” Then, his eyes 
roving about the chamber, “Look at that 
meetin’-house over the mantelshelf, an’ that 
church common an’ elm trees! ’Twa’n’t no 
house painter done these walls.” 

“And look at this space between the two 
front windows,” cried Kathleen. ‘‘See the 
hens and chickens and the Plymouth Rock 
rooster!” 

‘‘And the white calf lying down under the 
maple; he’s about the prettiest thing in the 
room,” said Gilbert. 

‘“‘We must just let it be as it is and think 
it out,” said Mother Carey. ‘‘Don’t put any 
new paper on now; there’s plenty to do else- 
where.” 

“Mother! I have an idea!” cried Nancy 
suddenly, as Mr. Popham went downstairs 
and the family went out into the hall. ‘‘Do 
you know who could make the walls look as 
they used to? My dear Olive Lord.”’ 

‘“She’s only sixteen,’ objected Mrs. Carey. 

“But she’s a natural-born genius. You wait 
and see the things she does.” 

‘Perhaps I could take her into town and get 
some suggestions or some instruction with the 
proper materials,” said Mrs. Carey; ‘‘and I 
suppose she could try on some small space 
behind the door first.” 

“Nothing that Olive does would ever be 
put behind anybody’s door,’’ Nancy answered 
decisively. ‘‘I’m not old enough to know any- 
thing about painting, of course, but there’s 
something about Olive’s pictures that makes 
you want to touch them and love them.” 


2283 So began the happiest, most wonderful, 
most fruitful autumn of Olive Lord’s life, when 
she spent morning after morning in the painted 
chamber, refreshing its faded tints. Whoever 
had done the original work had done it lov- 
ingly and well, and Olive learned many a 
lesson while she was following the lines of the 
quaint houses like those on old china, renew- 
ing the green of the feathery elms, or retracing 
and coloring the curious sampler trees that 
stood straight and stiff like sentinels in the 
corners of the room. 
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| T More Fish \ 


Get our booklet, “True Food 
Economy,”’—give your family an 
appetizing change of menu—and cut 

down those awful butcher’s bills. 

Dr. Wiley, the Government food chem- 
ist, proves that Gorton’s Codfish is 60% 
more nutritious than choice beef. 

Our free booklet tells the best and most 
economical recipes for preparing this cod- 
fish in attractive and appetizing form. 


Gorton’s Codfish 


“No Bones” 


is taken from the bottom of the ic 
northern seas—fresh, pure ee 
wholesome — prepared at famous 
Gloucester, in the world’s largest, 
most complete fisheries —scrupu- 
lously clean and sanitary. Send 
for book today. It will give you 
an appetite to read it. 
Gorton’s Codfish is packed in at- 
tractive, convenient-sized ah 
ages—see if your grocer has it. 
If not, give us his name when 
you send for the book. 
Save your money and Surprise 
‘the family.” 


Gorton-Pew Fisheries 
Company 
Gloucester, Mass. 








The Original 
DE LONG 
HOOK~: EYE TAPE 


Is Known by This 


When you see 

the tag, you are sure 

you are getting the famous 

See that hump? De Long 

Hocks and Eyes, securely fastened 
to the best tape. 


De Long Hook and Eye Tage | is mane in 
white and black, three sizes—1, 2,3. Send 
10c. for sample, enough for a waist. 


The De Long Hook & 
Philadelphia 














“Take Baby Da’-Da’’ 


Don’t leave baby home or stay home 
yourself. You need not be “tied 
down" any longer. With an 


~ ° 
jiote Go- 
= ——— 
™ you can go anywhere—on cars, trains, 


elevators or while shopping— with 
ease and comfort. By simply pulling 









Write a cord the basket will rest gently on 
to-day > the ground where it will stand by 
for itself or can be carried on arm 
our . where impossibleto wheel. Canbe 
Great usedas high chair, bassinet,jump- 
Trial er, etc. Physicians heartily 
Offer. endorse its use. Handsomely 


illustrated catalogue on request. 
WITHROW MPG. CO. 
238 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0 
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Judge a Piece of Cloth? 


By the appearance, the feel—and the price? Very good. But, unfortunately, few 

women are sufficiently acquainted with the technical details of worsted manufacture to rely 
on their own judgment alone in the selection of a fabric. This emphasizes the necessity 
of buying according to standards that are known to be accurate, backed by a trade-mark 
that guarantees quality and insures the best that canbewoven. This unfailing guide is the 
stamp of ‘Arlington Mills,’’ which appears every three yards on the back of the fabric. 


ARLINGTON MILLS 
Lawrence, Mass. 





Think of Arlington Mills, not merely as a place where cloth is woven, but as an industrial 
institution where genuine art and skill and high intent combine in making the finest loom products in the 
world today. These fabrics represent the composite result of the best that is offered in textile manu- 
facture. Our own special agents all over the globe select the choicest wools. Our experts sort and 
blend these wools so as to produce the most perfect yarns. Our skilled designers and life-trained 
dyers and weavers are constantly studying to improve the high character of our methods and our product. 
Our style experts abroad keep us in intimate touch with all that is new and approved in fabric fashion. 


Such a combination as this explains why the demand for Arlington Mills goods has been so great as 
to build the largest mill of its kind in the world. 


When you buy an all-wool Serge, Cheviot, Panama or Voile, 
with the name Arlington Mills on the back, you are getting 
an all-wool fabric that is all wool. When you buy a Mohair or 
a Brilliantine marked Arlington Mills, you are getting the best 
thing made in this line of goods. The name Arlington Mills 
signifies a Half-Century Standard in Quality, Weave and Finish. 


Arlington Mills fabrics are sold by dry goods and department stores everywhere, at prices no higher than you have 
been accustomed to pay for equal quality. Always insist upon getting them, whether purchased by yourself or your 
dressmaker, and be careful to see the stamp ‘‘Arlington Mills.” 


This is your guarantee that if any imperfection develops in the goods your 
dealer is authorized to replace your purchase without question. It is your guar- 
antee that you are getting a fabric of STYLE, and one that will retain its 


beauty, finish and tailored shape. ‘The best ready-made garments are also made 
of ‘‘Arlington Mills’’ fabrics, 


Let Us Send You Free Samples 


and our interesting Booklet JF—one that you should 
have before you buy another piece of dress goods. 
Send your name today and the name of your dealer. 


William Whitman & Co., 350 Broadway, New York 
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New Styles— 2,000 Years Old 


The Story of the Styles is interesting —how the new things are the old 
things—and yet how very new, how greatly different, this Spring’s Fashions are! 


New and changed—and yet our Lingerie and Silk Dresses take their 
lines from ancient Greece —even from Egypt their inspiration comes. 
Tailored Suits with their scant skirts and straight hip-length coats give the 
graceful, narrow silhouette of centuries ago. And in trimmings, and even 
in belts, we find Persians and tapestries in vogue. 


Your ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book will show you many new Waists in the Peasant 
style, the sleeves and waist being cut in one piece. Chiffon dress waists and waists of 
striped Japanese silk are also new features of the Style Book. Veils are used as hat 


draperies over the large Rembrandt-shapes of which your ‘‘ NATIONAL?’ Style Book 
shows so many new and beautiful models. 


But why go further with the Story of the Styles?—when we are ready to send you 
pictures of the styles, fashion plates of every interesting, pleasing and beautiful style, 


bound together in one magnificent complete Style Book — your ‘‘ NATIONAL’? Style 
Book — which has been laid aside for you. 


We print on the next page a coupon. This coupon is for your convenience in secur- 
ing your Style Book. But more than all it isa reminder. A printed blank which says 
**to be cut out now—lest you forget.’’ Lest you turn this page and forget to write, 


and so miss the great pleasure, the great saving your ‘‘ NATIONAL”? Style Book holds 
for you. So cut out the Coupon and secure your Book— NOW. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 


No Agents or Branches 








“NATIONAL” 
READY-MADE} 






and § SKIRTS 
a There is no place in | 
Women | * | the world where you can : 


buy a skirt to so great > ag 
advantage as at the 2 









stylish skirts, — that is all rs 
there is to it. And no jy a ‘ 
one—no one can even Eg “4 
compete with “* NATIONAL” prices. | 
Just write for your Style Book,—look at the | 
“NATIONAL” Skirts—and see. 
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We Have a STYLE BOOK 
Put Away for You 


E have one “NATIONAL”’ Style Book put away 
especially for you—as a reader of THE JOURNAL. 


To you this ‘Book will bring all the beauty and becom- 
ingness in the whole world of fashion. To you it will give 
all the pleasure of the new Spring styles—all the information 
of the changes in fashion, all the news of what is to be 
worn, all the pictures of what would be most becoming for 
you to wear. ‘To you it offers 


More Clothes for the Same Money 


With all its wealth of newness and stylishness and beauty, 
comes the advantage of the saving your ‘‘NATIONAL”’ 
Style Book will bring you. Each garment you select will 
save you money. 


Therefore, this ‘“‘“NATIONAL’’ Style Book, your 
‘““NATIONAL”’ Style Book not only becomes a Book of 
Pleasure, of keenly interesting fashion news, but also a Book 
of Economy. An opportunity to you, personally, to dress 
even more becomingly, to enjoy all the wealth of beauty in 
the new fashions and still to dress more economically—to 
have more clothes and save money. 

We have a Style Book put away for you. We are going to send this 
Book to you as soon as we hear from you—as soon as you tell us the 


book is welcome. You should, in your own interest, write us—not 
tomorrow — but now. 


“NATIONAL” Service 


“‘ Always Pleases the Customer ”’ 


It is our policy —‘‘Always to please the customer.”’ 
world-famed ‘‘ NATIONAL”? Service. 
that absolute satisfaction will be assured. 





That is what is meant by the 
To so serve each customer—to so serve you, 


Twenty-two years ago we started making garments to measure —trying always to 
** please the customer.’’ ‘To-day ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ Made-to-Measure Suits priced at from 
$15.00 to $40.00 are America’s standard — because they alwways please the customer. 

“NATIONAL”? Tailored Suits please with their good style, please by fitting per- 
fectly and please because made in the very best manner possible — with quality far higher 
than the prices. Of sterling, carefully examined, perfectly steam-shrunk materials, there 
are 300 to select from. Samples will be sent you free if only you state the colors you prefer. 

But your Style Book is interesting not alone for Tailored Suits —what of the beauty, 
the irresistible charm of the wonderful, simply wonderful collection of ready-made garments 
of every kind for Women, Misses and Children? And what of the prices, the actual saving 
offered—the saving that makes every purchase at the ‘‘ NATIONAL”? an economy? 

There are all the most beautiful, new Lingerie Dresses from $3.98 to $19.98; 
and Silk Dresses from $11.98 to $29.98; Waists, 98 cents to $8.98; Hats, $1.98 to $14.98, 
and Capes and Coats and Petticoats and Underwear, Neckwear, Veils, and all other acces- 
sories; Misses’ Dresses and Suits, $2.98 to $19.98, and Little Girls’ Dresses and Boys’ 
Suits and Infants’ Layettes. And ‘‘ NATIONAL”? prices prevail through it all. 

And so after you write for your ‘‘ NATIONAL”? Style Book, and order from the 
*“NATIONAL,”’’ then you will find the meaning of ‘‘NATIONAL’’ Saving and 
*“NATIONAL?’? Service, of our sincere effort ‘‘ Always to please the customer.”’ 


In writing for your Style Book be sure to state whether you wish samples of materials for 
“NATIONAL” Made-to-Measure Suits. Samples are sent gladly but only when asked for. 


The “ NATIONAL” Policy 


The ““ NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage to all parts of the world. 
Every *“‘NATIONAL” garment has the “NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag—our signed guar- 


antee—attached. This tag says that you may return, at our expense, any “NATIONAL” Garment 
not satisfactory to you, and we will refund your money. 


221 West 24th Street 
New York City 


Mail Orders Only 
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Every design 
is Parisian, 
sought out in the 
French shops by 
our special style 
reporters, and 
then made in this country for you— 
at prices to please your idea of 
economy. : 

Were it alone for the very newness 
and the keen pleasure of these dainty 
bits of neckwear—were you to write 
for your “ NATIONAL” Style Book 
for these alone—you would be repaid 
a dozen-fold for wnting. Will you 
write? Your Style Book is waiting. 


























































A Graceful 
Corset Makes A 
Graceful Gown 

We know how to 


put lines of grace 

and beauty into 

“NATIONAL’ 

Suits and Dresses. 

No one knows how 

better. Our longer 

experience has sim- 

ply taught us more. j\y) 

Are we not, then, Ra 
bestquilifedtojudge 

a corset’s lines? - 

Let your corset be a ““NATIONAL" Corset. 
Secure the most becoming, graceful lines, the 
most stylish, correct figure. Let our long ex- 


perience be Your advantage. Secure the great- 
er grace the “NATIONAL” Corset offers. 


Copyright, 1911, by National Cloak & Suit Co 


Five New “NATIONAL” Styles 


One complete “NATIONAL” Spring Style Book has been reserved for 


you, free, waiting for you to return the coupon given below or write us. 


No Agents or Branches ~NJATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 











New York City 


., New York City 


221 West 24th Street 











To be cut out NOW—Lest you forget 


This ‘‘JournaL’’ Coupon entitles you to one 
““NATIONAL” Spring Style Book 


One copy of the ‘‘NATIONAL”’ Style Book has been 
put away for you, and will be sent you free by return 
mail if you will return this Coupon to us. 

This beautiful complete Style Book is your prop- 


erty — belongs to 


VOL 


—is 


here 


reserved for you, 


only waiting for you to return the Coupon today. 





NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 


Please send me 
reserved for me. 


Name 


Address 


221 West 24th Street, New York City 


free the new Spring Style Book 


If yon wish samples of the beautiful New Materials 


for Tailored Suits, state here the colors you prefer : 





NOTE: If you donot wish to cut your “Journal,” 


just write us for your book and samples. 
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New Strength 


IN 


Grape-Nuts 


The duties of social life 
and the plain tasks of 
home use up energy which 
must be wisely renewed. 


This means, more than 
any other one thing, that 
food should be selected 
which is capable of repair- 
ing the daily waste—with 
the least tax on the digest- 
ive organs. 


Grape-Nuts food con- 
tains, in quickly available 
form, the rebuilding ele- 
ments of wheat and barley 
and is easily digested, even 
by “over-fatigued "persons. 


This well-balanced food 
is in concentrated form, 
and so full of nourish- 
ment that it quickly re- 
stores the normal condition 
of strength and vigor, but 
without unwholesome 
stimulation. 


People in every walk of 
life who have made Grape- 
Nuts a part of their regu- 
lar diet have found it a 
prompt, constant and de- 
pendable source of energy. 


“‘There’s a Reason”’ 


FOR 


Grape-Nuts 


Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” found in pkgs. 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., 
Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario. 



































The House of Their Rest 
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She slipped across the sill, and presently 
Hester’s clear, firm voice was heard in the 
narrow hall. ‘Yes, yes, I’m coming!” and 
the balcony was drowned in the dusk, and the 
woman on it yielded consciously to the great 
desire for sleep that possessed her. But before 
she drifted off, not afraid this time of night 
under the sky, it occurred to her dimly that 
Hester’s other patient must come through her 
own room whenever she used the little loggia. 

‘‘What is she—an anarchist? a socialist?” 
shethought. ‘‘I must surely ask Hester about 
her. ‘You women of culture,’ indeed! What 
does she call herself, I wonder?” 


2388 That next morning as she waited idly for 
bath and breakfast the stranger possessed her 
thoughts more and more. Only in such an 
absolutely unconventional place, she told her- 
self, could a completely unknown woman 
appear (in her own apartments, really) and 
discuss with her so nonchalantly such strange 
questions. In many ways this delicate crea- 
ture’s words seemed to echo Doctor Stanchon’s, 
and this seemed all the more natural now, 
since she was so obviously still his patient. 
Hester had said that he sent many there— 
this one was, perhaps, too frail ever to leave 
them, and felt so much at home that no one 
thought to speak of her. 

A healthy hunger checked these musings, 
and more amused than irritated at such 
unusual desertion she bathed and dressed 
unaided and went down to the kitchen. 

“They will soon see by the way I keep my 
temper now,” she thought, ‘‘and my strength, 
that I am quite able to go back. I really must 
see how the children are getting on.” 

Following the ways of her last journey 
through the house she found the kitchen, where 
an oven door ajar and half a dozen small, 
fragrant loaves in the opening showed her 
that, though empty, the room was deserted 
only for a housewife’s rapid moment. She sat 
down, therefore, beneath the patient old clock 
and waited. Soon she heard a quick, bustling 
step unlike Hester’s lithe quietness or the 
heavier stride of Ann, and knew that the little 
old lady who entered, fresh and tidy as a clean 
withered apple, was their mother. She had 
a pan of new-picked peas in one arm and a 
saucer of milk balanced in the other hand— 
plainly the breakfast for the sleek black cat 
that bounded in beside her. This she set ona 
flagstone corner before she noticed her visitor, 
it seemed, and yet she did not appear startled 
at company, and showed all of the younger 
women’s untroubled ease as she explained that 
a message from Doctor Stanchon had called 
them both away suddenly very early. 

“It was perhaps some other patient in the 
house?” the guest suggested curiously, with a 
vivid memory of the gray lady’s frail white 
hand and breathless voice. 

“Perhaps,” said the old lady equably, and 
tied a checked apron over the white one, the 
better to attack the peas. 


$2$3 From the shining pan she tossed the fairy 
green globes into the rich yellow bowl of 
earthenware at her side, with the quick ease 
of those veined old hands that outwork the 
young ones, and her guest watched her in 
silence for a few minutes, hypnotized almost 
by the steady pit-pat of the little green balls 
against the bowl. 

“And when do you expect them back?” she 
asked finally. 

“T don’t know,” said the old lady; “but 
they’ll be back as soon as the work is over, you 
may depend—they don’t lag, my girls, neither 
of ’em.” 

“T am sure of that,’’ she assented quickly; 
“they are the hardest workers I ever saw. I 
wonder that they never rest, and tell them so.” 

‘““Time enough for resting when all’s done,” 
said the old lady briskly. ‘‘That was my 
mother’s word before me, and I’ve handed 
it down to Ann and Hester.”’ 

“But then, at that rate, none of us would ever 
rest, would we?” she protested humorously. 

“This side o’ green grave?” the old lady 
shot out. ‘‘Maybe so. But podding peas is a 
kind of rest—after picking ’em!”’ 

‘“ And have you really picked all these—and 
in the sun too?” she said, surprised. ‘‘I trust 
not for me—I could get along perfectly ——’”’ 

The old lady jumped briskly after her loaves, 
tapped the bottoms knowingly, then stood 
each one on its inverted pan in a fragrant row 
on the dresser. 

‘Peas, or beans, or corn—it makes no odds, 
my dear,” she cried cheerfully; “‘it’s all to be 
done, one way or another, you see.” 

An inspiration came to the idler by the 
window, and before she had quite caught at 
the humor of it she spoke. 

““Why should you get my breakfast—for I 
am sure you are going to?” she said. ‘‘Why 
shouldn’t I—if you think I could—for I don’t 
like to sit here and have you do it all?”’ 

““Why not, indeed?” the old lady replied, 
with a shrewd smile at her. “Hester judged 
you might offer, and left the tray ready set.” 

“Hester judged?” she repeated wonderingly. 
“Why, how could she possibly? How could 
she know I would come down, even?” 





“She judged so,” the mother nodded imper- 
turbably. ‘The kettle’s on the boil now, and 
I’ve two of the rusk you relished yesterday on 
the pantry shelf. Just dip ’em in that bowl of 
milk in the window and slip ’em in the oven— 
it makes a tasty crust. She keeps some choc- 
olate grated in a little blue dish in the corner, 
and the butter’s in a crock in the well. The 
brown hen will show you her own egg, I'll 
warrant that.” 


2253 Amused, she followed all these directions, 
and poured herself a cup of steaming choco- 
late, the first meal of her own preparing since 
childish banquets filched from an indulgent 
cook. And then, the breakfast over, she would 
have left the kitchen, empty just then, for the 
mistress of it had pattered out on one of her 
endless little errands, had not a sudden thought 
sent a flush to her forehead, so that she turned 
abruptly at the threshold, and, walking swiftly 
to the water spigot, sent a stream into a 
tiny brass-bound tub she took from the deep 
window-seat, frothed it with Hester’s herb- 
scented soap, and rinsed, and dipped, and dried 
each dish and cup of her own using before the 
old woman returned. 

“Tt is surprising how—how satisfactory it 
makes one feel, really,’”’ she began hastily at 
the housewife’s friendly returning nod, “to 
deal with this sort of work. One seems to have 
accomplished something that—that had to be 
done. . . . Idon’t know whether you see 
what I mean exactly 2 

“Bless you, my dear, and why shouldn’t I 
see?’’ cried the other, scrubbing the coats of 
a lapful of brown-jacketed potatoes at the 
spigot. ‘‘Every woman knows that feeling, 
surely?” 

“T never did,” she said simply. ‘‘I thought 
it was greasy, thankless work, and felt very 
sorry for those who did it.” 

“Did they look sad?” asked the old worker. 





2258 In a flash of memory they passed before 
her, those white-aproned, bare-elbowed girls 
she had watched idly in many countries and 
at many seasons; from the nurse that bathed 
and combed her own children, singing, to 
the laundrymaids whose laughter and ring- 
ing talk had waked her from more than one 
uneasy afternoon sleep. 

““Why, no, I can’t say that they did,’”’ she 
answered slowly; “but to do it steadily, I 
should think a 

“Tt’s the steady work that puts the taste 
into the holiday, my mother used to say,”’ said 
the old lady shortly; ‘‘where’s the change, 
else?”’ 

“But, of course, there are many different 
forms of work,’ she began slowly, as though 
she were once for all making the matter clear 
to herself, and not at all explaining obvious 
distinctions to an uneducated old woman; 
‘and brain workers need rest and change as 
much—yes, more than mere laborers.” 

“So they tell me,’? said Hester’s mother 
respectfully, “‘though, of course, I know next 
to nothing of it myself. Ann says that’s what 
makes it so dangerous for women folks to 
worry at their brains too much, for she’s taken 
notice, she says, that mostly they’re sickly or 
cranky that works too much that way. Hard 
to get on with, she says they are, the best of 
’em.”’ 

“Indeed!” she cried indignantly. ‘‘And I 
suppose to be ‘easy to get on with’ is the main 
business of women, then!” 

“Why, Lord above us, child!” answered the 
old lady briskly, dropping her white potatoes 
into a brown dish of fresh-drawn water, ‘‘if the 
women are not to be easy got on with who’s to 
be looked to for it, then—the children, or the 
men?” 





2288 She gathered up the brown peelings and 
bagged them carefully with the peapods. 

“For the blacksmith’s pig,’”’ she said. ‘‘We 
don’t keep one, and he gives us a ham every 
year. . . . Notthatit’s nota different mat- 
ter with you, of course,’”’ she added politely. 
““There’s some, of course, that’s needed by 
the world for books and music, and the like o’ 
that—I don’t need Hester to tell me so. 
There’s never an evening in winter, when all’s 
swept, and the lamp trimmed, and a bowl of 
apples out, and Ann and I sit with our bit of 
sewing, that I don’t thank God for the books 
Hester reads out to us. One was written by 
a woman writer that the doctor sent us here 
for a long, long time—poor dear, but she was 
feeble! She worked with the girls at every- 
thing they did, that she could, by doctor’s 
orders, and it put a little peace into her, she 
told me. You’ve a look in the eyes like her— 
there were thousands read her books.” 

The guest rose abruptly. 

“T never wrote a book—or did anything,” 
she said briefly, and turned to the door. 

““You don’t tell me!” the old mother stam- 
mered. ‘‘Why, I made sure by your look— 
what in the world made ye so mortal tired 
then, deary?” 

“T must find that out,’ she said slowly, her 
hand on the knob. ‘“‘I—must—find—that— 
out!” 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 48 
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HEFS who 
know their 


business cook 
by rule— 


invariably 


This principle 
accounts for the 
uniformity of all 


[rancoAmerican 


Quatity 


foods. There is no 
guess work in our 
kitchens. Every lot 
is critically sampled 
and must be in exact 
conformity with our 
standard, or it is 


rejected. 
The List of Foods We Make: 
French Soups Broths 
Potted Beef Plum Pudding 


French Entrées 
Patés Truffled 


Custard Sauce 
Punch Sauce 


** Made in the Cleanest 
Kitchen in Existence.’” 







In packages convenient 
for any sized family. 


Geat e EAT 


FRANCO- 
AMERICAN 
FOOD CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


“Members of the 

Association for Pro- 

motion of Purity in 
Food Products.” 
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Write for Our Free Book on 


Home Refrigeration 


This book tells 
how to select 
the home Re- 
frigerator, how 
to know the 
poor from the 


b 
k 


erator sanitary 


a 


lots of things 


buying ANY 
Refrigerator. 


all about the 


“ 


ood, how to 
oP down ice 
ills, how to 
eep a Refrig- 
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A Lifetime 
Refrigerator 


Monroe,” the Refrigerator with inner walls made in 


It also tells 


one piece of solid, unbreakable, White Porcelain Ware 
an inch thick and highly glazed, with every corner 


“ 


rounded. No cracks or crevices anywhere. The 


Monroe” is as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 


The leading hospitals use it exclusively and it is found 


te 
Q 


»day in a majority of the Very Best homes. 





Gh* Monroe 








Never Sold at Stores, but direct from the factory to 


you on our Liberal Trial Offer—Freight Prepaid. 


Easy Payments 
We are making a radical departure this year from 


our rule of cash with order and will send the Monroe on 
our Liberal Credit Terms to all desiring to buy that way. 


Just say, ‘‘Send Monroe Book,’’ on a postal card and mail it today 


and you’re on the shortest road to the right refrigerator. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Station O, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Let Me Send You VEReapid, 













At Factory Price. ———, 

guarantee 

or no charge. FIRELESS 

Saves 80 per 

cent. on fuel, COOKER 

time and work. ’ * 
Pave Sor tecll On 30 Days’ Trial 

in a month or two. No experience 

needed. Boils,Steams, Stews, Roasts. 
Bakes, Fries. GENUINE 

ALUMINUM COOKING 
UTENSILS FREE. Also 

metal composition Heat Radi- 
ators; can’t break or crack. 
Send for free book and 125 

splendid recipes to-day. 

WM. CAMPBELL CO. 

Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 
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“‘WHAT EVERY SINGER SHOULD KNOW” 


y Millie Ryan. This beautifully bound, finely illus- 


trated book answers every question necessary to know 
about VOICE CULTURE. Mrs. Ryan has prepared 
and placed more singers than any other teacher west 


of 


New York City. It is practical and understandable. We guar- 


antee you will like it. Sent postpaid for $1.00. 
KLIN PUB. CO., 1216 Howard, Omaha, Neb. 
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“Don’t Bake Any 


Beans for Me” 


Some thousands of men have 
said that to their wives after tast- 


-ing a dish of Van Camp’s. And 


a million more ought to say it. 


For the baking of beans is one 
of the longest, hottest, hardest 
tasks in cooking. And the result 
is a failure in any home oven if 
digestibility means anything at all. 


There is sorting, soaking, boiling and baking. The task 
must be started sixteen hours in advance. 


A hot fire is kept going for four hours and a half. The 
dish should really be baked for twelve hours—as the Puritans 
baked it—to come anywhere near being right. 


It is only the universal love of baked beans which leads 
housewives to face this task. Yet few homes which do their 
own baking serve beans more than once a week. All the rest 
of the time they serve something more costly, less delicious, 
less nutritious. And it’s mainly on account of the trouble. 





The proper baking of beans in any home oven is utterly 
out of the question. Home ovens use dry heat, and beans 
must be baked in live steam. 


The top beans are crisped in the baking, but the beans 
below don’t get half enough heat. The average is 100 degrees. 


As a result, the food particles are not broken so the digest- 
ive juices can act. You know that. Everyone knows how 
home-baked beans, instead of digesting, ferment and form gas. 





The Van Camp kitchen is filled with steam ovens, always 
heated to 245 degrees. 


BAKED 





The beans are baked in small parcels so the full heat goes 
through. The result of this process is a food most easy to 
digest. 

The beans are baked without crisping, without bursting the 


skins. They come from the oven nut-like, mealy and whole— 
the likable kind of baked beans. 


They are baked with the tomato sauce as well as the pork, 
so a delicious zest permeates every atom. 


The result is baked beans at their best—the sort of baked 
beans you will always insist on when you once know what they are. 





These beans of Van Camp’s are sterilized after the can is 
sealed. Thus they remain, until you open the can, exactly the 
same as they came from the oven. Not a savor is missing, 
not a flavor is changed. 


The housewife keeps them on the pantry shelf, ready to 
serve in a minute. Instead of a dish very hard to prepare, 
they become her most convenient meal. 

As a result, Van Camp’s beans are served often — served in 
place of meat. And beansare 84 percent nutriment. They are 
richer than meat in food value, while costing a third as much. 


Doesn’t it seem that every housewife would welcome these 
chef-baked beans? 


an(amp. 
“The National Dish” D S “The National Dish” 


“teaver? DORK. BEANS 


The main trouble is that some homes have served ready- 
baked beans not as good as Van Camp’s. ‘Those folks were 
disappointed. 

For there is a very great difference in factory-baked beans. 
We pick out for Van Camp’s—pick out by hand—just the whitest 
and plumpest of choice Michigan beans. They are all of one 
size, so they all bake alike. Such beans are far from common. 


In making the sauce we use Livingston Stone tomatoes— 
the whole, vine-ripened tomatoes. The sauce costs us five 
times what common sauce sells for. It is more than five times 
as good. 

If you get Van Camp’s and try them once you will have 
a new idea of baked beans. Then you will gladly leave this 
dish to our master cooks. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company Etebliishea1sc1 Indianapolis, Ind. 
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moor’’ talk? 


and be safe. 


Warren, Ohio, July 7, 1910. 
Messrs. OSTERMOOR & Co. 

I am glad to be called an Oster- 
moor customer, because you have 
served us so well, 

The Ostermoor Mattresses pur- 
chased of you twenty-one years 
ago are apparently as good today, 
although they have been in con- 
stant use all of the time. 

Respectfully yours, 
D, J. ADAMS. 


HERE is a vast difference 
between a stuffed imitation 
and a genuine Ostermoor. That 
difference is just the difference 
between proof and claim. 
Ostermoor proves by publishing ex- 
actly what is said of it by people who 
have used it from ten to fifty years. 
If any other mattress maker can show 
similar letters, why doesn’t he do it— 
and stop the ‘‘just-as-good-as-Oster- 





MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 
Best blue and white 
ticking 
4' 6" wide, 45 lbs. $15 
In 2 parts §oc extra 
Dust-proof Satin Finish 
Ticking, $1.50 more 
Mercerized French Art 
Twills, $3.00 more 





























Kansas City, Mo. 


Messrs. OSTERMOOR & Co. 

Ostermoor Mattresses are un- 
questionably the finest mattresses 
possible to be obtained. 

My father, R. N. Williams, of 
bought an Oster- 
moor Mattress over twenty years 
ago and it is today the very best 
Y mattress I have ever seen. 

lam using the Ostermoor con- 
stantly, and have frequently had | 
my patients get your mattresses 
and do away with hair ones. 

The Ostermoor is a non-con- 
ductor and a conserver of vital 
force; hair is quite the contrary. 

Yours very truly, 
R. H, WILLIAMS. 


Cameron, Mo., 








Meanwhile buy Ostermoor on proof 





The Ostermoor retains its soft, yield- 
ing, resilient properties a lifetime. It 
induces sleep by supplying real com- 


fort. It is the most 
healthful of mat- 
tresses. 

If these are im- 
portant considera- 
tions with you, 
make sure of the 
genuine by seeing 
the Ostermoor 
trade-mark on the 
end of mattress. 


144-page Book and Samples 
Free —Write 

There are Ostermoor dealers in most places. 
Write us and we'll give the name of yours. 
We send mattresses 
same day your check is received, where we 
have no dealer or he has none in stock. 30 
days’ free trial — money back if wanted. 


Ostermoor & Co.,117 Elizabeth St., NewYork 


Canadian Agency: 
Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


by express, prepaid, 


June 20, 1910 
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And on the balcony she paced and thought 
for <n hour, but there was no calmness in her 
foreheal till the afternoon, when alone with 
Hester’s mother—for the daughters did not 
retu n all that day—she worked with pressed 
lips at their tasks, picking Ann’s evening salad, 
sprinkling cool drops over Hester’s fresh-dried 
linen brought in by armfuls from the currant 
bushes, spread!ng the supper-table, pressing 
out the ivory moulded cottage cheese and 
ringing its dish with grape leaves gathered from 
the wellhouse. 

So intent was she at these tasks that she 
heard no footsteps along the grass, and only 
as she put the fifth chair at the white-spread 
table (for the old mother had been mysteri- 
ously firm in her certainty that they should 
need it) did she turn to look into the keen 
brown eyes of the wise physician who had left 
her weeks ago in the bed above them. He gave 
her a long, piercing look. Then: 

“T thought so,”’ he said quietly. ‘‘We will 
go back tomorrow, you and I—I need your 
bedroom.” 

Through the open door she caught a quick 
glimpse of Ann and Hester half supporting, 
half carrying up the stairs a woman heavily 
veiled in black crape. Hester did not join them 
till late in the meal and went through the room 
with a glass of milk afterward. No one spoke 
further of her presence among them; no one 
thanked her for her services; all was assumed 
and she blessed them for it. 


82$3 The doctor passed the evening with his 
new patient, and when she mounted the stairs 
for her last night she found her simple luggage 
in the room next hers: there was no ques- 
tion of helping her to bed, and she undressed 
thoughtfully alone. The house was very still. 

Her window was a deep dormer, and as she 
leaned out of it for a breath of the stars she saw 
Doctor Stanchon stretched in her chair on the 
balcony, his face white and tired in the moon- 
light. In the chair near her, so near that she 
could touch it, lay the frail creature in the 
gray dress, black now at night. 

“Tt is his old patient!” she thought con- 
tentedly, remembering with vexation that she 
had absolutely forgotten to ask the house- 
mother about her and why she had not ap- 
peared, and she began to speak, when the 
other raised her hand warningly, and she saw 
that Doctor Stanchon slept. 

Why she began to whisper she did not know, 
but she remembered afterward that their con- 
versation, below breath as it was, was the 
longest they had yet had, though she could re- 
call only the veriest scraps of it. For instance: 


“But Mary and Martha?” she had urged. 
**Surely there is a dezp meaning in that too? 
It was Martha who was reproved és 

“One would imagine that every woman 
today judged herself a Mary—and that is a 
dangerous judgment to form, one’s self,” the 
other whispered. 

“But to deliberately assume these tasks— 
simply because they clear my life and keep me 
balanced—when I have no need to do them 
seems to me an affectation, absurd!” 

“How can a thing be absurd if it brings you 
ease?”’ 

“But I don’t need to do them for myself.’ 

“For some one else, then?” 

It was then that another veil dropped from 
before her. 

“Then is that why, do you think, people 
devote themselves to those low, common 
things—great Saints and those that give up 
their own lives?” 

“T think so, yes.” 

“Tt is a real relief to them?” 

“Why not?” 

She fell asleep on the broad window-seat, 
her head on her arms, and when she woke and 
groped for her bed the balcony was empty. 





2283 There was no bustle of departure: a grave 
handshaking from the daughters, a kiss on the 
mother’s withered, rosy cheek. 

“Come back again, do,”’ said the old lady, 
and the doctor commented upon this as they 
sat in the train. 

“That is a great compliment,” he said. “I 
never knew her to say that except to a patient 
of mine that stayed a long time (more’s the 
pity!) with them. ‘Come back,’ said Mother 
to her; ‘come soon, deary, for the house will 
miss your gray dress so soft on the floor.’ 
They would have cured her if anybody could.” 

“Then you don’t consider her cured?” she 
said with a shock of disappointment. ‘‘I am so 
sorry. But it is surely a wonderful place—one 
can’t talk about it, but I see you know.” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” he said briefly. ‘‘I saw 
you would pull through in great shape there. 
This patient I spoke of used to tell me that 
the duty of her life, here and through eternity, 
ought by rights to be the preaching the gospel 
she learned there. Well—maybe it is for all 
we know. If I could have cured her she would 
have been a great—a really great novelist, 
I think.” 

“If you could have!” she gasped, seizing 
his arm. ‘You mean v 

“T mean that I couldn’t,” he answered 
simply. ‘She passed away there. I dreamed 
of her last night.” 








The Unreasonable Betty 
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But again the peace she sought evaded her. 
She had no more than established herself com- 
fortably in the sleepy-hollow chair befcre the 
fire than she became conscious of a subtle, 
irritating change in her mental attitude. 
Whereas she had been reveling in a sense of 
injured innocence she now found herself beset 
by annoying doubts. Sometimes, above all 
the crackling of the flames, she could hear 
Ogden’s voice speaking in that stiff new tone, 
and she had to clatter the brass poker hard 
against the andirons to convince herself that 
the memory did not dismay her in the least. 
Once it came over her in an awful rush that 
the difficulty of living with him was as nothing 
compared to what the problem of living with- 
out him was going to be. Altogether it was a 
long evening. When she had reached the 
conclusion that it must be away past mid- 
night she made the discovery that it still 
lacked a quarter of ten, which so discouraged 
her that she went to bed anyway. 


S4S3 Just as her eyes were beginning to close, 
perhaps a couple of hours later, Jacobina’s 
unmistakable accents were heard outside her 
door. 

“Mrs. Wilcox, sick. Please. She say you 
come.” 

Contrary to subsequent accusations Betty’s 
first thought was not a joyous recognition of 
the fact that sickness would necessitate send- 
ing for the doctor—even the doctor from whom 
she had parted forever, six hours before. 
Such was the potency of a devoted two weeks 
that her first thought was actually all for 
poor Aunt Susan, ill, with nobody at home 
that knew anything. Between the acts of 
springing out of bed and into her kimono 
she ran over the complaints her race was he'r 
to—a cheering list!—paralysis; heart disease; 
apoplexy. Her progrcss down the hall left 
Jacobina padding along far in her wake 

Aunt Susan’s appearance was anyth‘ng but 
reassuring. In a huddle of flowered driss'ng- 
gown she sat on the edge of the bed, her poor 
little face the color of putty and bedewed 
with perspiration. “I feel so—queer,’ she 
was moaning. “I just sat up to get that 
glass of water, and my head went—so.” She 
wobbled it around alarmingly on her thin 
shoulders. ‘‘It’s exactly as your Aunt Abbie’s 
husband felt when he had the stroke. If only 
your mother were here!”’ 

Betty’s inmost soul echoed the prayer, Lut 
the very extremity of her helplessness urged her 
to fresh effort. Back up the hall she scurried 


and into the telephone closet. Catching the 
receiver from the fork she gave the familiar 
number as unconsciously as she drew her 
breath. When the maid who answered the 
call said that Doctor Ogden was out, but that 
she would get him on the wire and ask him to 
come at once, Betty with undisguised eager- 
ness urged her to do so, dropping the word 
“‘apoplexy” for an additional spur. 


2288 Not until she had emerged into the hall 
again did any embarrassing recollections come 
to trouble her, checking her short with a 
startled gasp. But to think of herself when 
poor Aunt Susan was in such distress—that 
would be contemptible! Hurrying back to the 
sufferer she spoke cheeringly as she entered 
the room. 

“Doctor Ogden will be here in just a few min- 
utes, dear. He’ll know what to do, whatever 
it is. Mother has the most perfect confidence 
in him.” 

Aunt Susan’s response was not all that could 
have been desired. Pausing in the adjustment 
of her lace cap border she looked pettishly at 
her grandniece. ‘‘ Well, I suppose you can’t 
stop him now,” she said, “but I wish you 
hadn’t been in such a hurry to send for him. 
I’ve just been thinking it up. That cream 
that I had with my supper tonight—I don’t 
know but what it was sweet enough to begin 
with, but it turned as soon as it touched that 
hot oatmeal. It made me a little sick at the 
time. I don’t see what I ate it for.” 

Betty did not see either. She sat down 
suddenly in the big invalid chair and stared 
straight before her. Of course she was gl.d 
that it was not a stroke: it stood to reason 
that she must be glad; but why h.d it to be 
anything so ridiculous? She started up impet- 
uously. If the maid had not caught him yet 
there might still be time—then her glance fell 
on the bed and she paused. Aunt Susan’s 
poor little pinched face was still very miser- 
able. After all, one could feel very wretched 
even if one hadn’t a stroke, Betty admitted; 
and when the sufferer was as old and deli- 
cate as in this case Oh, he had got to 
come, of course! Only, if he should dare to 
look as though he thought she had been in a 
hurry to send for him! Her gray eyes darted 
summer lightning. 

She quitted the room without heeding 
Jacobina’s carefully arranged observation. 
What moral support she could gather from a 
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highly becoming toilet she went to some pains 
to acquire, then seated herself with haughty 
composure to listen for the chug-chug of the 
motor which she had little expected to hear 
so soon again. Asa matter, of fact she did 
not hear it now, the doorbell giving her her first 
warning, which surprised her a little. 

But she had herself well in hand when she 
went out into the hall to meet him. If her 
color deepened involuntarily on hearing the 
familiar voice at the door she was not aware 
of that; and the strange commotion that started 
up in her breast at sight over the railing of 
the broad, snow-powdered shoulders and the 
smooth, dark head, she had managed to sup- 
press by the time he came leaping up the 
stairs, three steps ata bound. Nor was he 
on the lookout for any such favoring tokens. 
His frank blue eyes were expressive only of 
honest concern. 


ss “I’msorry I had to keep you waiting at 
all,” he said. ‘‘ How is sh: now?’ 

Betty achieved a fine blending of truth- 
fulness with dignity. ‘‘She’s still very un- 
comfortable, but I don’t think now that it is 
anything serious. I had every reason to be 
afraid it was when I telephoned you. But just 
afterward she remembered that the cream she 
had on her cereal was a little turned il 

She paused deliberately to scrutinize him. 
If he should laugh—or even smile meaningly! 
When his face revealed nothing but the sincer- 
est relief she realized as if for the first time 
how adorably nice he was. 

Halting on the top stair he drew out his 
handkerchief and wiped his forehead, as 
though it were something that he had not felt 
like taking time to do before. He had such a 
good forehead, broad and sane and kindly! 
She had liked it the first moment she saw it, 
feeling it a forehead to be trusted. And it 
never had failed her, she remembered. Again 
something throbbed in her breast—so unman- 
ageably, this time, that she found it best to 
turn hurriedly and lead the way to Aunt 
Susan’s room. 

He was very nice, too, to poor Aunt Susan 
while she told him about her head’s going “ 
With an effect of large-mindedness Betty ad- 
mitted that he could hardly have been more 
sympathetic in the case of the stroke itself. 
Further, in the brighter light of the chamber 
his good forehead and frank eyes were shown 
to be looking helplessly, hopelessly troubled. 
Somehow it had not occurred to her that he 
might take a quarrei like that. 

When Aunt Susan had swallowed the magic 
tablet which was to act as oil upon the 
troubled waters, and Jacobina had come for- 
ward to prepare her for the resumption of her 
slumbers, and the young Doctor was moving 
toward the door, Betty suddenly returned a 
decided negative to the faint voice counseling 
her to stay where she was if she really wished 
to keep within the bounds she had set. Be- 
cause he was considerate was she to be rude? 
she inquired severely, and followed him gra- 
ciously not only out into the hall but down 
the stairs as well. 





22388 She had to herself what conversation there 
was during the descent. With the end of a 
call for his professional fluency the young man 
had fallen helplessly silent. Besides his unhap- 
piness there appeared to be something else on 
his mind, something which became more em- 
barrassing to him with every step he descended. 
He was unconscionably awkward about get- 
ting his coat down from the rack and putting it 
on. After he had taken up his fur cap he stared 
into it for nearly a minute before he found 
words for what he wanted to say. 

“T’m awfully sorry to bother you,” he 
blurted out finally, ‘“‘but I wonder if you 
could tell me where to find a shovel? The 
fact is, I came in such a hurry I forgot how 
bad the driveway would be by this time, and 
the machine’s stuck at the foot of the slope. 
I hate to trouble you!” 

Out of the tail of his eye he sent her a des- 
perate glance. As plainly as speech it said 
that if she should look as though she sus- 
pected this to be a subterfuge to delay his 
departure from premises off which he had been 
ordered that would be the one thing wanting 
to complete the abjectness of his discomfort. 

Betty tasted an instant’s sweet satisfaction 
before she rose honorably to repay her debt of 
forbearance, sustaining his furtive inspection 
with irreproachable gravity. ‘‘No trouble at 
all,’ she reassured him courteously. “It’s 
really part my fault for rushing you so.” 

Regardless of silk skirts and lace flounces she 
went herself to fetch the shovel. 

The young man drew a deep breath of 
relief. Asif for the first time, it came home 
to him how blessedly understanding she was. 
He glanced incredulously toward the hearth 
around which the afternoon’s tragedy had been 
enacted. It didn’t seem possible that she 
could have been as impossible as she had 
seemed then. Supposing he really had been 
the one to blame! His heart made a quick 
jump, half in alarm, half in hope. He knitted 
his brows, trying to figure out wherein his 
offense could have lain. He had not found the 
spot by the time she returned, but he made 
another discovery as she came to a standstill 
under the old, crystal-dropped chandelier. 

“You're looking terribly fagged,”’ he said 
with startled bluntness 

Betty smiled at him beautifully; it seemed 
to him he had never seen such an amiable smile 
under trying circumstances. She made light of 
her fatigue with the best possible grace. 
“It’s only that I got a little frightened over 
Aunt Susan. I shall be all right now. Will 
this y 

She held out the shovel. He was obliged to 
take it, but he continued to scan her with 
anxious tenderness. It was not just this worry 
over her aunt. The delicate oval of her face 





was perceptibly sharper, and there were faint 
violet shadows under her eyes. She must 
have been hounded through the whole two 
weeks. He was about to free his mind in- 
dignantly when someway, somehow, it was 
brought back to him that he no longer had the 
right. After a pause of tense silence he put on 
his cap abruptly and strode out into the storm. 

But the matter went out with him, inciting 
him to strokes that sent the snow-clods flying; 
he had never before longed so fiercely for the 
right to take care of her. He wanted it so 
badly that after a while it seemed to him he 
had hit upon a way to compass it—a bril- 
liantly diplomatic way. If he no longer had 
any privileges as her betrothed, still the family 
physician would unquestionably have the right 
to counsel and advise, so long as he did it with 
professional impersonality. 

He was frankly glad to find that the motor 
withstood his utmost efforts to start it, revolv- 
ing its wheels futilely like floundering arms. 
It had sunk through the crust until it rested 
on the power-box; to bother with it any more 
would be idle. Obviously the only sensible 
course was to go back to the house and tele- 
phone the garage. He took it eagerly. 

As it had not even occurred to him that the 
acting lady-of-the-house might have retired 
and left him to his fate he was not surprised to 
find the library softly alight, but he was far 
from prepared for the aroma that greeted his 
nostrils as he opened the hall door—that fra- 
grance which to coffee-lovers is the very breath 
of hospitality—or for the spectacle of Betty 
making sandwiches beside the library fire, 
which had been aroused from under its gray 
covers and coaxed into a wide-awake blaze. 
He stopped stock-still on the threshold, his 
bodily eyes blinking in the light, and his 
mental vision no less dazzled by the illumin- 
ing suggestion that flashed, comet-like, across 
it. Could this be an overture to peace? Cer- 
tainly it had that appearance. He made a 
precipitate step forward. 

Betty spoke without looking around from 
the percolator. ‘‘I thought you might like a 
cup of something hot after being out so long 
in the cold. [I still feel so guilty about having 
sent for you.” Her voice was the voice of the 
hostess upon whom graciousness is obligatory. 

“Pray don’t mention it,’’ Ogden returned. 

Retracing his steps he bestowed his wrap- 
pings properly, after which he went to the tele- 
phone and gave plenty of time to his message. 
If she could throw him over—and keep him 
over—as coolly as this—well, it showed how 
much their engagement had ever meant to her! 


$288 He looked distinctly grim when he came 
in at last and seated himself at her bidding. If 
she should carry it so far as to inquire what he 
took in his coffee he told himself that he would 
not be answerable for his reply. Then all at 
once he did the very last thing in the world 
that he had expected to do. 

For Betty did not ask, but performed the 
little familiar service with an agreeable deft- 
ness which called up a host of appealing mem- 
ories; and when she looked up with a faint 
smile to give him the cup he saw again the 
shadows under her dear eyes and the lovely line 
of her curving lips—and his heart turned to 
wax within him. Setting the cup back on the 
table he bent toward her desperately. 

“Betty! What did I dotoday? You know 
I care more about pleasing you than anything 
else in the world.” 

“‘Oh—you didn’t do anything,” Betty said 
pensively after a moment. 

““Then—what the dickens is it all about?” 

Betty’s fingers became unsteadily busy 
among the cups, her pretty chin becoming 
both elevated and tremulous. ‘‘Oh—lI simply 
realized all at once that I was never going to 
be able to live up to your requirements.’ 

“Requirements! Mine?’’ Ogden gasped. 

“You're terribly exacting, Ned. Probably 
you've a right to be, being brought up on Ruth 
and Millicent—and your mother, but I should 
never be equal to it in the world. Never!” 

“Exacting!’’ Ogden ejaculated. Then he 
pulled himself together. He managed to con- 
vey an overpowering effect of concentration 
by his manner of taking the chair close to hers. 
““Betty! What on earth put such an idea into 
your head? Equal? There isn’t a girl in a 
hundred, in ten thousand! If you only knew 
how I’ve wanted to tell you what I thought 
of the way you’ve gone through these two 
weeks! Betty, you must know I think you’re 
an angel!”’ 

“That isn’t exactly what you implied this 
afternoon,’’ Betty murmured, though at the 
same time her gray eyes became a little more 
like the dawn when the sun is not far away. 

“Then I was an idiot, a bungling, blundering 
idiot!” the young man declared unhesitatingly. 


9253 He was so earnest that it seemed no more 
than natural that he should reach over and 
possess himself firmly of the little hands. If 
she did not yield them readily neither did she 
seek to draw them away. 

She sat looking at him, at once wistfully 
and whimsically. ‘‘I’m not reasonable!” She 
defied him. 

“Not a particle; but I adore you just the 
same.” 

After an instant’s indecision Betty’s mouth 
corners decided to go up. ‘‘I suppose that’s 
reason!”’ 

The blue eyes met hers in the appeal that 
not even her perversest moods had ever been 
able to withstand. ‘‘No, dear. It’s—love.’”’ 

She caught her breath in a little sound like 
a sob. Presently, anticipating the encircling 
arm, she dropped her head with a soft sigh of 
content into the hollow of his shoulder, which, 
after all, she as well as he knew to be her 
appointed refuge. 

How little reason does seem to count for, 
anyway! 
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In spite of annoyance at the discontinuance 
of his old habits, he was in some measure 
soothed by Mrs. Springer’ s appearance at the 
breakfast-table. Secretly he had always be- 
lieved that few, if any, women looked so radiant 
thus early in the morning. She pleased his 
artistic sense more and more. His reflections 
were jarred upon by the voice of Mrs. Todd. 

feel I owe it to you to tell you,” she 
said, ‘‘that last night was the first time in 
this house I have felt free from apprehension. 
As soon as I retired I fell asleep and slept 
like a baby.” 

Copley had never supposed that infants 
slept so audibly as Mrs. Todd, but he merely 
expressed a fitting pleasure at her night’s rest. 

“Now, Mr. Copley, ” said Mrs. Springer in 
her easy way, “if you are going to write this 
morning pray make use of the living-room. 
Remington plays outdoors, so he will not 
disturb you.” 

Copley thanked her gratefully, and after 
breakfast sat down with his writing at his old 
post, the long living-room table, near a group 
of windows which looked out into the grove of 
graceful oaks. Stirred with the freshness of 
his conception he began his new essay, de- 
lighted to find the work going forward briskly. 


ss “It’s just the contact of my own things 
again—that and the quiet,” he reflected, 
glancing comfortably around. 

At this moment a piercing shriek rent the 
stillness, and simultaneously Remington fell 
headlong into the room from the front porch. 
Copley rose in alarm, wondering what terrible 
injury could evoke a sound like that, but 
before he could investigate Mrs. Springer had 
flown down the stairs in a whirl of skirts and 
had caught her little son up in her arms. 
She sat down in the winged chair, comforting 
the anguished one with many endearments 
until the wails diminished in violence. Then 
she looked over at the alarmed Copley. 

‘‘He’s only mashed his finger a little,” she 
said with a reassuring smile. 

The author of ‘‘The Bliss of Solitude” sub- 
sided into his chair, looking relieved, but he 
did not at once take his eyes from the winged 
chair’s occupants. Mrs. Springer wore a white 
dress, with a shawl of crimson cashmere about 
her shoulders, and her son, plump and rosy, 
lay in her arms with his head in the hollow 
under her chin. The Madonnalike hint of the 
picture struck Copley pleasantly. 

When, after a little while, young Remington 
issued from the room sucking a lump of sugar 
and greatly comforted by an imposing band- 
age which made his fat forefinger hold itself 
proudly aloof from its fellows, Copley returned 
to his work, struggling against a growing 
abstraction and finding some difficulty in 
resuming his interrupted train of thought. 


$8 Within a few days certain inevitable 
discoveries caused Copley to readjust his first 
impressions of his tenant and hostess. For ex- 
ample, it was she, he found, and not Mrs. Todd, 
who kept the house. Not only did she do this, 
but she also took entire charge of Remington, 
who could easily have kept three mere nurse- 
maids busy, and in intervals she mended 
stockings and sewed on buttons for her son 
and did a hundred other things, yet with all her 
cares she was never hurried, never pressed for 
time. In fact, none of them was a care at all, 
apparently, but, instead, part of a very amusing 
game which she thoroughly liked to play. She 
sailed over obstacles as joyfully as a butterfly 
over a stone wall, and at all times she was to 
be seen unruffled of temper and sunny of face. 
Not that she was at all the sort of woman 
Copley would have termed placid; she was far 
too full of energy and enthusiasm for that. 

He himself worked with few interruptions 
and the essay grew encouragingly. He was 
glancing over the sheets one night when he 
noticed that his hostess was reading a copy of 
“The Bliss of Solitude.” 

Feeling his gaze rest upon her Mrs. Springer 
let the slim, green-bound volume slip into her 
lap and looked over at him. “I am enjoying 
this thoroughly, Mr. Copley,” she said with 
bright earnestness. ‘I want to tell you that 
when you remark here on the power of each 
individual soul to make or unmake its own 
happiness without external aid I agree with you 
unreservedly. It is my theory to the letter.” 

‘*Really?” exclaimed the pleased author. 
“Then perhaps you might care to look over 
the little thing I am writing now and tell me 
what you think of it. I am calling it ‘Joy of 
Life,’ and it is a fuller exposition of the idea 
you spoke of.” 

“Oh, will you show it to me?” She clapped 
her hands delightedly. ‘‘But you must read 
it to me yourself.” 


94$3 She leaned forward with a graceful move- 
ment, and with elbow on the table and chin 
in hand listened eagerly while Copley, flattered 
in spite of himself, read the typewritten pages. 
She followed every word with rapt attention, 
from time to time giving little quick nods of 
understanding. When he finished she breathed 
a single appreciative word, ‘‘ Delightful!” and 
sat silent a moment, her eyes bright with 
vivid interest. 

Copley almost blushed with pleasure, al- 
though he was not more modest than most 
authors and had a pretty good opinion of 
the essay himself. He was surprised, more- 
over, that Mrs. Springer should agree with him 
so entirely in his view of the subject he had 
discussed. 


Next ies, ne rem ide the essay ‘did 
not go on so well. He sat over it the whole 
morning, but there was a hitch somewhere, and 
he could write little or nothing. He felt vexed, 


and, concluding he had pegged at it a little too 
hard, he knocked off for the rest of the day and 
took a long tramp. 

“T suppose I am distracted from my work 
more or less all the time,”’ he confided to him- 
self, not admitting that the distraction was 
mainly due to a habit he had formed of looking 
at Mrs. Springer or talking to her in the rare 
moments when she was in the room, and of 
anxiously keeping an eye on the door when she 
was absent, to watch for her return. ‘‘The 
time is growing short,”’ he reflected. ‘When I 
have the house all to myself again I can settle 
down and do some genuine work.” 

He made numerous half-hearted attempts 
to complete the essay, but with such slight 
success that at last he laid it aside. 

But Mrs. Springer’s enthusiasm did not 
wane. ‘‘When will it be finished?” she asked 
him on several occasions, and when he had an- 
swered her rather uncertainly she would urge 
him not to neglect it. ‘It is striking at the 
heart of the subject,” she said once, looking at 
him earnestly. ‘‘You should realize that in 
your original treatment of the subject you are 
giving the world a real message. People are so 
foolishly apt to get into the habit of thinking 
their happiness depends upon some one else!”’ 

Queer as it may seem her unwavering belief 
in his essay provoked him, now that his own 
faith in his premises had begun to weaken. 


€283 Day after day slipped by, swiftly, pleas- 
antly, and as they passed a change came over 
Copley which he was at the time only faintly 
aware of. He became less sensitive to the dif- 
ferences he encountered in domestic arrange- 
ments, more sure to welcome intrusions from 
at least two members of the family. He grew 
unquestionably fond of Remington, and used 
many blandishments in order to secure favor in 
that young gentleman’s eyes, with such success 
that he received every morning an early visit 
from him, and was bombarded at all hours of 
the day with demands for pennies and stories. 
As to the latter commodity it took only a day 
or two to exhaust the narrator’s supply, and it 
became necessary for Copley to sneak an old 
volume of fairy tales up to his room, where 
each night he absorbed three or four for the 
next day’s entertainment. 

And all this time the essay lay untouched in 
the table drawer. Then one day Copley awoke 
with a start to find the year of the lease almost 
up. Four months ago he would have hailed 
with thanksgiving the day which meant for 
him the freedom and quiet of his own beloved 
house. Now, when at breakfast one morning 
Mrs. Springer first mentioned leaving, he felt 
a sudden pang of sharp regret. 

“You shall have your house all to yourself,” 
she said gayly. ‘‘No children, like Remington 
and me, to bother you; no interruptions! 
Just you and Bates! How snug and happy 
you must be in this lovely home, with your 
beautiful books and things about you!”’ 

Copley scowled. He wished she would drop 
that cheerful tone. He sat silent, watching her 
slim brown fingers as she dexterously poured 
him a second cup of coffee. Aunt Emma was 
breakfasting in her room, and Remington had 
finished and slipped down from his chair, so 
they were alone at the table. 

“T’m not sure I did right in asking you to 
come here; it has delayed your work, I know,”’ 
she pursued. ‘But Aunt Emma is so timid! 
Now, though, you can go right ahead and finish 
that essay, and as soon as it is published I 
wonder if you would send me a copy? I do 
agree with it so thoroughly!”’ 

She rose and moved about the room in that 
exploring way a housewife has, discovering an 
invisible bit of dust on the serving-table, draw- 
ing a window-curtain a little to one side and 
examining the square panes for specks or 
smears, while all the time Copley watched her 
fixedly, thinking how odd and how agreeable it 
seemed for a woman—for her—to be displaying 
this proprietary interest in his house. 


$2838 In a day or two she packed her trunks, 
consuming an incredibly short time in the 
operation, while Mrs. Todd made an all-day 
task of hers and went to bed early with a nerv- 
ous headache. The day for departure was at 
hand, the last hours flew with breath-taking 
speed, and the minute arrived when Mrs. 
Springer, clad in slim black, with black furs, 
and violets, which Copley had brought her, 
pinned below her throat, stood ready to bid 
him good-by. The author presented her with 
a copy of each of his books, which he inscribed 
while she stood looking interestedly on. 

Outside, Mrs. Todd, rotund with many 
wrappings, grew fearful of missing the train 
and called anxiously back to her niece; but 
Mrs. Springer merely answered, ‘‘Just one 
second, Aunt Emma,” in her tuneful voice, 
and made no effort to hurry. 

“‘T wish to Heaven these were better than 
they are,” said Copley soberly, as he handed 
her the last of the volumes. 

‘‘Oh, why speak disparagingly of your 
writings?” cried Mrs. Springer, her eyes full of 
sweet reproach. ‘‘They are among the truest 
things I have ever read!” 

‘‘Are they?” asked Copley. ‘‘Then it’s pure 
accident. When I wrote them I was as blind 
asamole. I didn’t know the meaning of ‘Joy 
of Life’; why—why’’—he looked at her with 
sudden intensity—‘‘why, you are Joy of Life 
yourself! I never knew it personified before, 
and I who tried to write about it was a fatuous, 
narrow old maid, who had never touched hands 
with even the shadow, to say nothing of the 
substance! Why, I have never known you!” 

“Oh, oh!”’ cried Mrs. Springer, shaking her 
head in eager deprecation. ‘‘Why, my dear 
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E are justly 

proud of 

the way hundreds 

of women wrote of 

WELCH’S in a recent ad- 

vertisement contest con- 

ducted by a well-known 

magazine. Here is what 
some of them wrote: 

““The merits of Welch’s grape juice 


should be spoken of in more emphatic 
terms than are used in the advertisement.” 


“There are other grape juices on the market, 
and I have tried many of them, but they are not all 
they are represented to be. Welch’s is, and more.” 


“A delicious and nourishing drink at all times of 
the year,’ 


“*It gives the most delicious color and flavoring to 
creams and icings. To my limeade I always add 
Welch’s grape juice. My friends say it is like 

drinking liquid amethysts.”” 


‘““We housekeepers are very much indebted to Dr. 
Welch.” 


““Welch’s grape juice taken upon canoe trips or 
picnic excursions is delicious, thirst-quenching and a 
for such outings.” 


“IT feel I could scarcely keep house without this 
delightful beverage — Welch's grape juice.’ 


“A fine beverage for sick and well.” 


We might extend the list indefinitely. 
Every woman who has WELCH’S in her 
home finds it splendid for serving at din- 
ners, luncheons, receptions, or ‘‘just for 
company.’? Our new free booklet of 
grape juice recipes tells of many delicious 
desserts and drinks. Send for it to-day. 

Your dealer will A you if you 
ask him for WELCH’'S 
y Trial 4-oz. bottle by mail, 1oc. 
¢ Trial case of 12 pints, express pre- 
paid east of Omaha, $3.00. 
The Welch Grape Juice Co., 
Westfield, N.Y. 
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These _solid chocolates made good from the 
start. Their flavor is different. Everybody 
who tastes them wants more. Business men 
have some in their peghate to satisfy that 
between-meal hunger. ye agri carry them 


in their purses. eis take them to school 


and also enjoy them at home. 


ZATEK 


CHOCOLATE 


BILLETS 


are solid chocolates in tin- — jackets, which 
keep them dainty, fresh and clean. 


How to Get Them 
Ask your dealer for Zatek Billets. If he hasn't 


them send us 25c and your dealer's name and 
receive by return mail the special quarter- 
pound box shown above. 

A half-pound box prepaid to your express 
station for wes or a full pound for $1.00; ora 
five pound box for 

ehavea proposition ‘that will interest every 
dealer. 
PENNSYLVANIA CHOCOLATE CO. 
Dept. M, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of Cocoa, Chocolate Liquors, Coatings, etc. 
IN BOOK 


SOMETHING NEW tasers 


Send for handsome catalogue. Original designs 
to select from. A suggestion for Birthday Gift. 
PENN DE BARTHE 
929 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printed 
latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. Monogram 
00 Visi Cc 


Stationery. 1 ,50c. Write for samples, 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, Mass 
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‘Le splendid gelatine preparation 
will tell its own story better than 
we can tell it if you give it a chance. 

It is made from our regular Minute 
Gelatine Plain, pure gelatine of the high- 
est quality. To this we add the following 
pure fruit flavors: strawberry, raspberry, 
chocolate, cherry, pistachio, lemon, 
orange. ‘The package bears our historic 
Minute Man and is labeled 


Minute Gelatine 


FLAVORED 


To PREPARE: Simply dissolve the con- 
tents of the 10c. package in a pint of 
boiling water and set to cool. These pure 
fruit flavorings not only flavor, but pro- 
duce different colors, making a beautiful 
dessert. 

Minute Gelatine Flavored is one of the 
articles that a housewife ought always 
to have on hand, as it is always ready 
for instant use and you are prepared for 
any emergency. Nothing could be more 
delicious, wholesome or enjoyable, and 
everybody likes it. 

10c. a Package 
If unable to get it from your grocer, send 
his name and 10c. for a full-sized package 
by mail and Minute Man Cook Book Free. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 
32 West Main Street, Orange, Mass. 
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PERFUMES ( 


DRALLE’S famous 
Floral ILLUSION is a 


distinctive perfume. 


The pure unadulterated es- 
sence of the flower. Nothing 
added and nothing taken away. 

Extracted by a new and secret process, the 

full fragrance of the flower is obtained in a 

highly concentrated liquid form, without alco- 

hol or other cheapening ingredients. One 

drop imparts the delightful odor of freshly 
cut flowers. 


An Illusion Heart for Three 2c Stamps 


This dainty heart touched with a single drop of Lily of 
the Valley will demonstrate the lasting fragrance of 
DRALLE’S ILLUSION. Wear it about 
your neck, or carry it in your purse with your 
handkerchief, and note how long it lasts, 
and how many of your friends will notice it. 
When sending give your dealer’s name. 

Imitators have attempted to copy the 
package, the bottle and the labels—but it 
is impossible for them to duplicate, or even 
imitate the perfume. Insiston DRALLE’S 
ILLUSION, the original and genuine non- 
alcoholic perfume. 


ILLUSION can be had in Rose, Violet, 
Lily of the Valley, Narcissus, Heliotrope, 
Lilac and Wistaria at the best shops. 
GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 


Sole Agents for U.S. and Canada 














113 E. 16th St., New York 
OF LATEST DESIGNS 


BOW MADE TO YOUR ORDER 


Hat, hair, neck and corsage bows. Exclusive designs, 
latest fabrics and shades specially made to your own order. 
We make nothing but bows. Perfect satisfaction or money 
cheerfully returned. SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
showing INEXPENSIVE NOVELTIES in Hat and Hair 
Bows, Misses’ Corsage Rosettes and Children’s Party Sets. 


WILLCOX CO., 6255 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE MAN WHO 
OWNED 
THEIR HOUSE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


friend, you’re misreading yourself, and you’re 
misreading me. JI, Joy of Life!”’ 

Her laughter was as frank as a mountain rill. 

At this moment Remington in his bearskin 
coat and cap ran and cast himself upon Copley 
for a last embrace, and Aunt Emma called to 
her niece again in the accents of patience worn 
to a thread. 

““Good-by,” said Mrs. Springer, extending 
her slender gloved hand with sweet heartiness, 
“‘and good luck!” Her lambent eyes rested 
upon his for an instant, and in another second 
she was gone, leaving only a faint, fresh odor 
of violets floating before Copley’s senses, and 
a queer sort of weight upon his heart. 


Mss I think ‘‘mooned”’ is the word that best 
describes Copley’s actions for the rest of the 
day. Unable to settle down to any work he 
roved moodily about the house, taking up one 
book after another only to lay it down again 
unread. Dinnertime came at last, and he sat 
down to his solitary meal. 

“Well, Bates, we’re back in our old jolly 
life again,’ he remarked in a kind of forced 
cheerfulness. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Bates, but his tone 
lacked warmth. 

Copley stole a glance at his servant; he wore 
a lugubrious expression, and performed his 
duties in a singularly lifeless way which served 
to increase Copley’s depression. The master 
of the house finished his dinner quickly, unable 
to face the vacant chairs pushed back against 
the wall. 

In the course of the dull evening he opened 
the table drawer with the idea of again glanc- 
ing over the essay. It was gone. He stared 
a moment, then closed the drawer, mentally 
resolving not to search for his property. 

Later, while wandering about the upstairs 
rooms, his eye fell upon a string of dancing 
paper dolls linked hand-in-hand; he had 
taught Remington how to fold and cut them 
some days before, and these rude specimens 
were the boy’s handiwork. He picked them 
up and turned them over musingly. There 
was printing on them—they were cut from 
a typewritten sheet. Looking closely Copley 
recognized a part of his lost manuscript, and 
laughed grimly. 

‘“However mistaken, it at least served a 
purpose,’’ he said to himself. 


$283 Early next morning he awoke, listening 
very positively for something he had grown 
accustomed to expect; the something this time 
was not the discreet entrance of Bates, but the 
cyclonic one of Remington. There would be 
no touring this morning. Moodily he rose and 
dressed, feeling even more than the night before 
the silence and emptiness of his house. When 
he descended to breakfast the vision of Mrs. 
Springer, tall, vivid, insouciant, seemed to 
float down the staircase before him, just elud- 
ing his reach. She was in every nook and 
corner; everywhere was an insistent, all- 
pervading suggestion of her, like a subtle 
aroma, so that, unwilling as Copley was to 
admit it, the house was virtually not his own 
any longer, but hers. 


92388 There were three blank days, then Copley 
could stand it no longer. 

““May I come to see you?” he telegraphed 
to Mrs. Springer’s temporary New York ad- 
dress, then waited restlessly for a reply. Next 
morning’s mail brought him a hasty note. It 
ran: 

How I wish I could say “yes.” But really I 
am swamped with dressmakers and a thousand 
long-neglected duties, besides which I am helping 
to pack Aunt Emma off to England. I’m afraid 
I couldn’t snatch one moment to talk to you, 
although I’m sure you want to tell me about 
your essay, and I can’t say how it pains me to 
refuse. In two weeks or so, perhaps, you may 
come, Hastily, 

FRANCESCA LEONARDI SPRINGER. 


Copley read the note with gloomy eyes and 
paced the floor for half an hour, after which 
time he sat down and dispatched the following 
line: ‘Will you marry me?” Then waited in 
anxious suspense. 

Next day the answer came: 

My dear Mr. Copley: You surprise me unut- 
terably! How could I possibly have guessed 
you were meditating such a proposal? But you 
could not have meditated it at all, and I’m sure 
that even when you read this you will be grate- 
ful to me for refusing to consider it seriously. 
Shall we forget all about it? 

Most cordially, 
FRANCESCA LEONARDI SPRINGER. 


&2$8 Copley smiled as he read it—it was so like 
her; but when the smile faded his face was 
grim and determined. With dogged persist- 
ence he wired a third time: ‘‘ Will you marry 
me?” and nervously awaited results. Next 
morning came the third reply: 

My dear friend, this is madness! Have you 
forgotten your essay and all that it means? 
You cannot really think I am necessary to your 
happiness ; that lies deeper, oh, so much deeper, 
than I canreach! Have we not said so? Really 
it is useless to persist; I have no idea of marry- 
ing again. Why should I want to marry? Let 
us hold fast to the friendship which has been so 
very pleasant! As always, yours, 

FRANCESCA LEONARDI SPRINGER. 


Feeling that he was following a desperate 
but most amusing chase the author of “The 
Bliss of Solitude” sat down and wrote the 
following line: 

Am coming this afternoon. Will you see me? 


At ten minutes to four an answer reached 
him. He tore open the envelope and gave one 
glance at the contents, then with a warwhoop 
crammed his hat on his head and made a dash 
for the four o’clock train. The yellow paper 
fluttered to the floor, where half an hour later 
Bates found it. It read: 


Since you must have it so, come. 
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No. 2L 330. Nota plain piece of material on this 
Waist, a strictly all-over embroidered model made 
from an exquisite English eyelet and raised floral 
design. Broad plaits over shoulders give desirable 
Gibson effect. Dainty circular yoke formed by 
alternate insertions of Vil lace and thread lace. 
Collar and cuffs of band of embroidery outlined by 
Val lace insertion with edge to match. Waist but- 
tons at back. The greatest value ever offered in 
an all-over embroidered waist. Our spe- $120 
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No. 2 L332. Our special Hand Embroidered 
$1.00 Lingerie Waist. We know that we present 
one of the greatest values ever offered in this 
charming model. It is made from the finest qual- 
ity of white batiste. Front of waist is beautifully 
embroidered as illustrated and designed with 
thread lace insertions forming diamond squares, 
the center of each square having a hand-embroid- 
ered inedallion. Tiny side tucks give yoke effect. 
Collar and cuffs designed to match with cluster 
of pin tucks outlined on either side by thread 
lace insertion and piped with narrow band of 
lingerie. Back has 12 dainty pin tucks from 
shoulder to waist line. Our special price, 00 
all mail or express charges paid by us, $729 
in sizes 32 to 44 bust P ‘ . ° —s 


No. 2 L 334. Hand Embroidered Cross Bar 
Dimity Waist. This stunning model is made from 
an excellent quality of white cross-bar dimity. 
Waist opens at front giving a side effect, closing 
at the points of the large scallops where it buttons 
through with handsome large pearl buttons. Each 
of the scallops is exquisitely embroidered by hand 
in a floral design and the scallops themselves are 
edged with German Val lace. Two clusters of 
dainty pin tucks and broad side plaits at front. 
Sleeves finished with deep tucked cuffs that button 
through with pearl buttons and are edged with 
Val lace as illustrated. Tucked collar edged with 
lace to match. Four tucks at back. Our 
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No. 2L 311. Strictly Tailor-made Waist of Pure 
Irish Linen. Nomore popular waist thanthe tailored 
plain linen waist, nothing more stylish, nothing 
more serviceable. The entirely new features that 
will popularize the strictly tailor-made waist are 
embodied in this charming number. Nothing can 
excel the quality of pure Irish linen that is put into 
this waist. It is a strictly mannish style having 
broad Gibson plaits running from the waist line in 
front over the shoulders and down the back. The 
special feature of this waist which gives it the real 
mannish effect is that the front and back aremade of 
one piece without a shoulder seam. Dainty tailor- 
stitched handkerchief pocket. Waist buttons 
through in front with six finest pearl buttons set in 
twoclusters of three buttons each and extra buttons 
at the waist line. Sleeves are finished with laun- 
dered cuffs. A turnover laundered mannish collar 
is supplied with each waist. Thisis positively the 
greatest value offered in a plain tailor-made pure 
Irish linen waist. Our special price, a// 00 
mail or express charges paid by us, in $42° 
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No. 2L 312. Our Special Hand Embroidered 
Lingerie Waist for $1.00. Wecall to your special 
attention this exquisite hand-embroidered waist. 
The waist is made from a fine quality of white 
batiste elaborately and beautifully worked by hand 
in a raised floral design; charming new side effect 
formed by insertion and edge of German Val lace, 
eich point finished with a heavy crochet ball. 
Graduated side tucks form yoke effect. ‘There are 
24 of these side tucks. Collar is daintily tucked 
and trimmed with two insertions of the German 
Val lace. Sleeves finished with tucked and lace- 
trimmed cuffs as illustrated. Back of waist has six 
clusters of dainty pin tucks. This is a waist for 
which you would pay from $1.50 to $2.00 any where 
at retail. Our special price, a// mail or 

express charges paid by us, in sizes 32 $7420 
to 44 bust . ° ° ° ° . ° e eed 








We pay 
the mail 
or express 
charges 
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William F. Robinson 
Bristol, Tennessee 





‘‘Raised on it” 


Don’t Let Your Baby Be 
the One Out of Six 


Perhaps the saddest thought in our boasted 
civilization is that out of every six children 
so eagerly welcomed to the world, one leaves 
its parents with outstretched empty arms be- 
fore it is a year old. And half of those that 
go, leave us because they are not properly fed. 


Give Your But we are learning fast how to care 
for the precious little lives, and far 
a fewer babies die today than forty years 
Food ago. Most of all, we are learning how 
to feed our babies. And Nesrif’s Foon has had a big 
share in teaching us. We have learned that the baby 
who cannot be fed at its mother’s breast, must have 
something so close to mother’s milk that the tiny 
stomach won’t notice the difference. 
Cow’s milk won’t do, because it’s full of germs. If 
you boil or sterilize it you take from it its vital life- 
giving quality—and even then it is full of indigestible 
curds which turn to hard lumps in the baby’s stomach. 
The Food _ But all doctors agree that cow’s milk, 
Your Baby with certain things taken out and 


certain other things added, is the 
Should ideal food for the baby who cannot 
Have have its mother’s milk —and especially 


for the weaning baby. 


And that’s just what Nesti£’s Foon is—the purest, 
richest cow’s milk from our own sanitary, carefully 
inspected dairies, and modified under scientific direc- 
tion and reduced to a powder. You simply add water, 
boil two minutes and you have ready for the baby 
the nearest thing in the world to mother’s milk— 
a food that will exactly suit the little stomach. 

The coupon brings a big sample package. In that 

package lies the secret of your baby’s chubby arms 

and dimpled cheeks. Send for it today and use. 
HENRI NESTLE, 77 Chambers St., New York 


Please send me, free, your book and trial package. 


Name 


Address 


Lo BisJ> 


Brass-Craft 
a Outfit OFFER 


Every one will be doing Brass- 
Craft this season—it’s the best and 
most popular New Art Work of 
recent years. All articles (except 
shades) are wood beautifully 
covered with brass, stamped with 
design ready for the artist. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 




















We Give Away a Complete Outfit 


consisting of Tool for Stippling, combined Mallet 
and Modeling Tool, Package Coloring Powder, 
Steel Wool and Polishing Plush, also complete 
materials for handsome Brass-Craft Calendar worth 
$1.00 when decorated (see illustration), includes 
Brass Hanger, Round Head Tacks, Calendar Pad and 
fulldirections. Allsent Free and prepaid for 25 cents 
to pay cost of packing, shipping, etc. Write today. 


Ask for FREE Catalog L 10 


Illustrates hundreds of new Brass-Craft articles. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
737-739 Jackson Blvd. Chicago 


The “VALET” Chair 


Will press and crease the Trousers over 
night. An squalls, shoe-tree holds the 
shoes— polish while seated. TheShoe 
Drawer catches all the dirt — nothing escapes 
to muss up the room. 

An improved hanger 
su your Coat—it 
takes care of your 


Hats and Shoes. 
An Ideal Gift 


FREE Book tells 
all about it. 
Hardesty Mfg. 
Co., Dept. A 


Canal Dover, Ohio 
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His Only Son 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 





























appeal and grace in every curving line; the 
proudly poised head, the little tendrils of 
golden-brown hair escaping to cast soft shad- 
ows on the pure pearl of neck and temple; 
the scarlet mouth—tropical, exotic, like some 
flaming flower, alluring you with its beauty, 
mocking you with its perfection, yet tempt- 
ing you to crush it and know all its sweetness. 

“And I couldn’t see her today?’’ Sighingly 
the young voice pronounced it, with sorrow 
as well as pleading. It was as though the 
boy beheld his father’s mental picture plainly, 
more exactly than words could have shown it 
to him. 

“Don’t, Laddie, don’t!” the man whispered. 
“You can’t understand what it is you are ask- 
ing of me. These four walls’’—he raised his 
head and looked fleetingly about the room, 
which held only his books and papers, the 
stern workshop of one who labors with his 
brain—‘“‘this place has been to me such a 
rest—with you in it. We have been happy 
together here, Laddie. I have been hard 
pressed and sore punished by other things, 
little son; don’t you, too, raise the whip over 
my back.” 


288 The strong child-fingers had been fumbling 
lightly at Hetherington’s collar; now the arms 
slipped comfortably about his neck. The boy’s 
moist lips were close to his father’s cheek, so 
that his breath trembled against the older flesh. 
He flung back his head and stared straight up 
into Hetherington’s face; the small, mobile 
countenance quivered with sympathy and 
showed no lack of comprehension. 

“T won’t,”’ came the penitent whisper. ‘I 
never will.” 

He nestled contentedly in the arms he filled 
so well, against the aching heart he comforted. 
As always, Hetherington felt steal over his 
pain that dreamy languor or relief the child 
brought him. 

After a time, with the touching facility that 
young creatures—often denied—will learn, 
“‘Let’s play, Father,’’ the boy murmured. 
““We haven’t tried that new game you brought 
me. Don’t you remember? It was so late, 
the other evening, you had to hurry off to the 
opera with iier, you said. Let’s play it now.” 

The big house was very still—Roberta was 
out and all the servants were together in the 
rear basement. In this upper room the after- 
noon light waned; the shadows deepened 
while the hushed voices of man and child con- 
tinued. As Hetherington moved the gay tri- 
angles and squares of the simple game he 
studied the boy’s bright, absorbed face, noting 
how like Roberta’s were the clear, wide-set 
gray eyes with little golden motes swimming 
in their depths, examining the features and 
finding resemblance to one or another ancestor 
or relative. Finally the plump, short hands 
both came down on the board’s edge at once 
and the young, triumphant voice announced: 

“T’ve won! Now you’ve got to tell mea 
story.” 

In that blind man’s holiday where things 
are neither seen nor unseen, but only conjec- 
tured, the child crept once more into his father’s 
arms and curled there, a mere gray shadow, 
while the never-failing wonder-tales of ‘‘ What 
I did when I was a little boy” went softly 
on and on, with questions and answers, and 
breathed comment or commendation, until the 
whispers lapsed into silence and the room was 
still as well as dark. 


22$8 Hetherington roused himself to the knowl- 
edge that the street lights were shining through 
the window and his house had waked up. 
Steps resounded in the lower halls, and then 
the sound of Roberta’s piano came up to him 
in the airy strains of a popular waltz. His 
arms were empty. Sighingly he got to his 
feet. Should he light the reading-lamp upon 
his desk? No. He turned and went out 
softly, closing the door behind him, leaving 
the silent tower room toits darkness and peace, 
going down the stairs toward light and clatter, 
the meaningless crowding of other personalities 
which yet was not companionship. 


* Sats. you be able to go to Governor 
Mason’s reception, Walter? Or, rather, 
do you think you shall? I am perfectly cer- 
tain that a little diversion like that would do 
you worlds of good.” 

Roberta paused in the door of her room, 
pulled the chiffon boa around a throat which 
still showed a girlish contour. Hetherington, 
on the stairs, looked down at her and puckered 
his forehead in a vain effort to understand 
what her simple words meant. He had but 
that morning returned from a three months’ 
trip undertaken at the advice of his physician, 
and could scarcely wait for the tower room and 
Laddie. 

““T ——” He broke off; then, smiling faintly, 
began again. ‘‘Like Mrs. Dombey, I’ll make 
an effort, my dear.” 

Roberta’s eyes narrowed as she studied her 
husband. There crept into her mind a jeal- 
ousy which had its source not in anything 
visible, but deep in the unknown, the intangi- 
ble. That trivial pride of hers was piqued. 

*“Vou’re just crazy to get away to your old 
room and leave me,”’ she pouted. “Oh, you 
needn’t think I wasn’t in there while you were 
gone. I had it overhauled and cleaned and 
repapered. I hope we haven’t burned anything 
you cared much about.” 

She laughed saucily up into his face of dis- 
may. Then, relenting as she saw how much 
the hand on the banisters shook, she added: 

“T was only joking, Walt. I did go in once 
with a pass-key to see to the sweeping and 
dusting. Heavens! I failed to find the attrac- 
tion! One would think it was a Temple of the 
True Faith, to see the way you flee toit. Well, 
I’m going out now; I'll be back in time to dress 
for the reception—I hope you can go. You'll 
meet a lot of people you ought to know. It 


will bea good thing for your career.” Roberta’s 
voice always spelled that word ‘‘career” with 
a capital. In the unrest of our too urgently 
evolved day she was reaching out avidly for 
that which was beyond her fingers, yet that 
she was missing the entire meaning of her life 
never once occurred to Roberta Hetherington. 
She was convinced that the childless woman 
was a more desirable helpmeet for her hus- 
band—that she could more ably forward his 
career. 

She passed through the hall and down the 
stairs, leaving behind her a billowing scent 
of violets and that nameless, exquisite odor 
which emanates from beautiful and beautifully 
kept humanity. The limousine waited outside; 
Hetherington heard it move off before he made 
his trembling way to the room on the third 
floor, turned the key in the door, and sank 
down in his old place in the worn desk chair 
before the shabby desk. 


"Pst it be today?” 
It was Hetherington’s voice that asked 
the question. 

“Tt must be today,” the reply came as a 
sort of echo, though in a childish treble. 

“T hadn’t thought it would come so soon,” 
Hetherington breathed. 

**Soon!”’ repeated the other. ‘‘Ten years 
is a long time. And now it’s more than ten. 
I want her to be told today. I want to see her. 
This is a strange way to live. No. I got that 
from you—I ought not to say live—I have 
never lived.” 

“Life—what is it?” the man _ breathed. 
“The Vedas call it an illusion, and tell us that 
death tries vainly to wake us from it. Life— 
why should any one want it?”’ 


The deep tones were heavy with melancholy. © 


“‘Yes, you can say that,” the younger ac- 
cents broke in. ‘‘You’ve tried it—but I want 
my turn. You say you love me, and of course 
we’re happy together when you can be here; 
but if I saved your life, and have been all 
the happiness you’ve had for years, why am 
I denied everything? Father, it isn’t fair— 
it isn’t right. When you told me about cut- 
ting your fingers, splitting kindling for your 
mother—and boys that had to go barefooted 
in cold weather—it made me - « ITwant 
some of that, too. I want—I want ——” 


$2388 The childish voice, that had started out so 
bravely, trailed into silence; but Hethering- 
ton well knew the demand. It was existence 
that was asked for—its burdens and _hard- 
ships as well as its joys—yearned toward as 
man yearns toward Heaven, since the unborn 
must desire birth as the living long for immor- 
tality. Sweat stood on the man’s brow, and his 
hands clenched themselves. 

“T didn’t think it was wrong,” he began 
thickly. ‘‘Everything had failed me and my 
heart was starving.”’ He threw out his hands 
with a gesture of intolerable suffering. “It 
seemed an innocent thing,’’ he whispered. 
‘But you grew—somehow [I had never reck- 
oned with it, that you would grow and have 
demands of your own to be satisfied. I tried 
to tell Doctor Anderson before I went away, 
but I got afraid to speak of it. And then, 
when I could not forget, and all I asked of 
Time was to bring me back to this room and 
you, I went to his office again, andhe .. . 
Laddie—we’ll have to work it out together 
some way, Son.” 

“T want my mother! I want to see my 
mother!’’ The child began on a wailing note 
and ended with something that was almost 
menace. ‘‘You’ve told me and told me about 
her—how pretty she is and how sweet sheis. 
You thought it was enough to say that she 
would love me; but I want to see her and 
know whether I'll love her. You’ve got to tell 
her. You’ve got to show me to her.” 


223 Out in the streets, Roberta’s limousine 
was speeding home, guided swiftly by her 
chauffeur. Doctor Anderson had met her at 
the tea she had just attended, and sought a 
private conversation with the wife of his recent 
patient. This talk left Roberta Hetherington 
pale and shaking, confronted, for the first time 
in her butterfly existence, with bald reality. 

‘*Mind, I don’t say thatthe brain is affected,”’ 
said the Doctor, delaying her a moment to 
qualify his warning. “I only tell you that 
there were symptoms so peculiar, so obscure, 
that they alarm me, and I beg you to be care- 
ful. I depend on you to keep close to Mr. 
Hetherington and to try at all times to have 
his mental atmosphere a wholesome one. Break 
up that disposition toward introspection and 
what we might call brooding. You can.’ 

The Doctor had spoken with confidence, yet 
Roberta’s heart misgave her as she bent for- 
ward and hurried the chauffeur with an impe- 
rious word. She must get home. Once inside 
the door she ran swiftly up the stairs, pausing 
@ moment at the foot of that second flight 
which led to Hetherington’s den, breathing 
rapidly, the blood drumming in her ears, try- 
ing hard to live up to a situation that was 
beyond her—a scared little girl, biting her lips 
and trying to be brave with an undernote of 
strange pride in the grown-up opportunity 
thus thrust upon her. 

‘‘Walter,” she called, “I’m coming up in a 
minute, dear,’’ and then hurried into her own 
apartment to lay off her wraps and hat. 

The moment lengthened. She was delayed 
by the impression that she had lost her card- 
case. When she found it she noted that the 
violets she had laid off were without water. 
She was putting them in a glass when a sound 
from the third floor attracted her attention. 
Two voices seemed to be speaking loudly, 
excitedly. Hetherington had some one with 
him then. She would not go up just yet. She 
might as well change her frock. 
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Suit the dishes to the day or 
the occasion —for the children’s 
party, the family dinner, or the 
formal banquet— by a liberal use 
of the delicious, world-famous 

















It can be molded in any and every 
appropriate form, is as staple as sugar 
or flour—a wonderful help in preparing 
nearly every dish from soup to dessert. 


—___ RECIPE FOR MACAROON ROSETTES ——_, 
Y% box Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 2 cups milk. 
Y cup cold water. ¥ cup sugar. 
cup pounded macaroons. 3 eggs. 
2 teaspoonful salt. 1 teaspoonful vanilla. 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. 
Make a custard of yolks of eggs, milk, sugar 
andsalt. Add gelatine to the hot custard, set 
incool place. Asit thickens add beaten whites 
of eggs, macaroons and vanilla. Serve on ro- 
settes orin heart-shaped patty shells or molds; 
garnish with red jelly put through a ricer. 














Beautiful Recipe 
Book FREE 


Revised edition of 
** Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People,’’ con- 
taining recipes for 
Desserts, Salads, Pud- 
dings, Ices, Ice Cream 
and Candies — illustrated 
in colors. Just mention 
your grocer’s name. 

Pint sample for 2c 

stamp and your 

grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y. 


Branch Factory: Montreal, Canada. 








































CIRCULATING 
Coffee Percolators 
i (Patented) 






Sectional 
iew 


Make Coffee Quickly 
From Cold Water— 


The most hurried breakfaster can now 
have good breakfast coffee—clear, rich, mel- 
low coffee, the kind that does the nerves 
good and starts the day right. 

Manning-Bowman Perfected Coffee Perco- 
lators make delicious coffee in a few minutes, 
starting with cold water. The Coffee Pot 
Style may be used on a 
Manning-Bowman Alcohol 
Gas Stove or on a kitchen 
range. Theglasscover with , 
metal cap protector’ will 
not break while in use. 
Manning-Bowman Perco- 
lators have no valves, and 
pocket under percolating 
tube is large and easy to 
clean. Made in both Pot 
and Urn designs. Over a 
hundred styles and sizes. 
Sold by leading dealers. 
Write for free Recipe Book 
and Catalogue “ P-I.”” 


MANNING- BOWMAN & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Manning-Bowman . 
Chafing Dishes and Accessories, Mission Des 
Alcohol Gas Stoves and the Urn swe 


“Eclipse”’ Bread Mixer. No. 3193 
100 in script lettering, including two 


dd i 
' ' e sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


samples. 100 Visi‘ Cards, 50c. 
L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1031 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
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Given to Housewives 


Almost free — full size Rogers’ 
BOUILLON SPOONS, TEA SPOONS, 
TABLE SPOONS, FORKS. A beautiful 
rose pattern in French Gray finish — 
free from advertising. 

You can get full sets—simply by 
saving the metal caps from jars of 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


Send us one LIEBIG cap and 10 
cents and we'll send you a bouillon 
spoon or a tea spoon, post-paid. 
Send one cap and 20 cents for a 
table spoon or a fork. 

For backward, delicate children, 
try % to % tea spoon of LIEBIG 
Company’s Extract in a glass of hot 
milk —children who cannot digest 
plain milk have no difficulty when 
the Extract is added. 

This simple but nour- 
ishing food, LIEBIG and 
milk, has restored thou- 
sands of children and 
invalids to health. 

Doctors prescribe 
LIEBIG Company's 
for sickroom beef tea. 


To get the silver- 
ware, address 


Dept. M 
Corneille David & Co. 
9 N. Moore St., New York 

Free Cook Book, 
by a prominent cooking 


sutivadiey, sent to anyone 
free on request. 
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insure the Surface 


’ of your 


Dining Table 


A single hot dish or spilled liquid 
will ruin your dining table. The 
stains, spots and blotches made can- 
not be removed except by an expert 
furniture polisher. The expense 
will be four times as much as the 
absolutely —— and perma- 
nent protection of a 


’ PEERLESS 


— Asbestos 
Table Mat 


The Peerlessis 

* made of heav y 
Y asbestos boards 
through which 
neither heat nor 
\ liquid can pene- 
trate. These boardsare made 
in sizes to fit any table and are 
hinged so they may befolded 
and put in the drawer when 
not inuse. The flannel 
coverings, which give 
the softness and si- 
lence to the table, 
are easily removed 
when they require washing and still fit, even if they 
shrink or stretch. Extra leaves are supplied to fill 
out as you extend the table. 


Our Guarantee 

Every Peerless Asbestos Table Mat bears this mark 
which is a guarantee. If any table top 
is damaged where a Peerless Asbestos Mat 
is used we will pay the cost of having it 
refinished. Get only a Peerless. 

Ask your dealer to show you a Peerless As- 

bestos Table Mat—if he cannot do it, don’t 
be satisfied with any other kind— write to us 
and we will tell you where you can see the Peerless 
and send you our booklet “To theW oman Who Cares.” 


CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO. 
215- 219 Loomis St., Chicago, Ill. 
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HIS ONLY SON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


Abovestairs, when that: call came in the 
woman’s voice, the boy looked mutinously 
into Hetherington’s face with those eyes that 
were so like Roberta’s, wide-set, gray, with 
the golden motes floating in their transparent 
clearness, and now Roberta’s own hopeless 
obstinacy gleamed in them. 

“*T will,” he said. ‘‘ You have promised and 
promised —and pg never keep your word, I 
will go and look at her.’ 

Hetherington watched, fascinated, while the 
beautifully knit, alert little body, inits gray 
school suit and stout stockings and shoes, 
passed with curious noiselessness to the door. 
A moment the child hesitated with the knob 
in his hand, looking back apparently in doubt 
at the man, who had shrunken and fallen to- 
gether in the desk chair, and whose one sign 
of life was the burning gaze he sent after that 
beloved figure. 


$8 As the boy tore open the door, witha groan 
Hetherington’s head fell forward, his face hid- 
den in his curved arm. It seemed to him, 
sitting thus, he descended swiftly into immeas- 
urable depths and incalculable darkness. He 
thought it was death; and there, in that under- 
world which is neither Heaven nor hell, he suf- 
fered exceedingly, and with the soundless lips 
of his spirit cried out upon some deity other 
than the Supreme Creator our worship owns, 
a power more comforting, more intimate, 
addressed to the defeated—a mother goddess 
with a babe on her breast. He was roused by 
a small, clutching hand upon his shoulder, and 
an excited voice in his ear. 

“‘That isn’t my mother!”’ the boy cried. 

Hetherington, looking up, saw that the gray 
eyes were almost black now by reason of the 
dilated pupils. 

The feeble clutch shook at the man’s big 
shoulder until Hetherington shuddered. 

“*She isn’t my mother, I tell you!” the shrill, 
angry tones went on. “She never could have 
been my mother. You’ve fooled me. I’ve 
no right here. Oh, what shall I do, Father? 
Father, think—if you should die—what would 
become of me?”’ 

Hetherington raised his head and was con- 
scious, with the sick effort of a man striving 
to lift a tremendous weight, that he attempted 
explanation, palliation. These were the four 
walls that had inclosed his one joy of life. 
They now held a terror unspeakable. Once 
more the head went down on his desk to shut 
out the sight. His hands were raised to his 
ears to cut off sound. 


Se It wasthus that his wife found him when 
she came running upstairs half an hour later. 
He was quite dead. 

Her outcries brought the servants, and the 
telephone summoned Doctor Anderson. He 
comforted the widow, pointing out that the 
brain trouble of which he had spoken might 
have taken a turn still more painful for all 
concerned. 

In Hetherington’s room they found a num- 
ber of toys—boys’ playthings. 

“*He was always fond of children—I sup- 
pose he purchased them to give to some one,”’ 
his wife said. But the toys all showed marks 
of use—delicate, careful, such as a small boy 
would scarcely be capable of—still the toys 
had been played with. 

There were also books, nor merely fairy 
tales and stories of adventure, but the regular 
schoolbooks which would take a child from 
kindergarten days up to about ten years of 
age. Term by term, he must have bought and 
carried them home, from the thin, flat primer, 
with its gay pictures and big black lettering, 
to the arithmetics and grammars of the sixth 
grade. On the flyleaf of each was written in 
the dead man’s hand: 

“For Laddie, from his father.’’ 

Hetherington’s widow hastily tore out and 
burned these leaves. As she did so she regarded 
with a sort of fascinated incredulity some small 
fingermarks here and there upon the margins. 


THE MARRIAGE 
ACHIEVEMENT OF 
SILAS RUDD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


With her head down, the pink tassels of the 
new nets flapping dejectedly, Jerry’s mare was 
passing slowly by, her owner looking straight 
ahead. He had not found Jane at home. At 
first he had accepted the fact with a sullen 
admission that the fates were against him, and 
then the helplessness of not knowing what to 
do fell upon him. 

“‘Durn it,” he said to himself as he turned 
the mare toward Hopedale. 

When he reached the Rudd farm he glanced 
aimlessly toward the house and saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Rudd. Longing for company he tied the 
mare and joined them on the honeysuckle- 
covered porch. 

‘“‘T take notice,” said Mrs. Rudd, “that you 
ain’t buggy-ridin’.”’ 

““No,”? responded Jerry, and they sat in 
silence. 

“You haven’t happened to have seen Jane, 
have you?” asked Jerry abruptly. 

‘‘T ain’t sayin’ that I mightn’t have had,” 
said Mrs. Rudd. ‘A buggy drove by when I 
was doin’ the dishes. It might have been Jane 
and it mightn’t.” 

‘‘Was she buggy-ridin’ or just goin’ some- 
where? ip 

‘“*T didn’t take notice,’ " answe red Mrs. Rudd, 

“but the horse was kind o’ perked up.”’ 

“Was it?” said Jerry, and his part in the con- 
versation that followed was entirely monosy]l- 
labic. 

Jealousy was stabbing his very soul. His 
discomfort might have been lessened some- 
what had he known that the large envelope 
which Mrs. Rudd gave him on his departure to 
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We Are Glad to Show 
You Every Step in the 


Preparation of the 


4 Varieties 


Because the more you know about our prod- 
ucts the better you will like to eat them. 


We wish everyone could actually see their preparation. 
As a matter of fact, more than 40,000 persons d see 
it every year. Our kitchens are always open and 
people come on all days and at all hours, and they are 
always welcome. If you are one of those who have 
been through the ‘‘Home of the 57’’ you have seen: 


The FAR REACHING CARE exercised to insure 


the perfection of our raw materials; 

The ABSOLUTE PURITY of every ingredient 
used in our products; 

The CLEANLINESS of our kitchens and our 
uniformed work people; 

The PERFECTION of our model equipment; 

The CONSTANT VIGILANCE of our 
system; and 


The INVARIABLE HIGH QUALITY of every- 
thing that bears our label. 


Care and cleanliness are not observed just so people can 
see them, however. They are part of the Heinz sys- 
tem for producing quality. We know that no matter 
how fine are the materials, if they are not prepared 
in a clean and careful manner, the resulting food 
products cannot reach the highest standard of quality. 


HEINZ 


Fruit Preserves 


are the product of perfect methods in 
preserving. Finest varieties of fruit, 
grown especially for Heinz, are com- 
bined with pure granulated sugar and 
cooked until rich, heavy and delectable 
in flavor. Nothing else is added —just 
pure fruit and sugar. 

All fruit is carefully picked over by 
hand to insure that none is used which 
is not whole, sound, ripe and perfect. 





Heinz Fruit Preserves and 
Jellies contain no artificial 
preservative or coloring matter. 


Heinz Fruit Preserves include Cherry, Straw- 
berry, Pineapple, Peach, Red Raspberry, 
Black Raspberry, Blackberry, etc. “They are 
put up in glass jars, stone crocks and in 
Heinz special tins, which are sealed without 
solder and lined on the inside with golden 
enamel that prevents the contents from com- 
ing in contact with the metal. Heinz Fruit 
Jellies are sold in glasses of different sizes. 





The 57 Varieties also include Apple Butter, 
Peach Butter, Mince Meat, Tomato Ketchup, 
Tomato Soup, Euchred Pickle, Baked Beans, etc. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Distributing Branches and Agencies Throughout the World 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 
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There's no lie 
i on the label 
There’s no LYE 
i in the can 


u {usin mel lalil 


The most skillful chef cannot 
make delicious fruit desserts 
from flavorless canned fruits. 
But the most delicious of table 
delights can be made from 


Hunt’s 
Quality Fruits 


“The kind that is NOT lye-peeled”’ 


We pack only the choicest California 
peaches, apricots, cherries and other 
varieties, picked fully ripe, and pre- 
pared with such home-kitchen care 
that ‘‘we can the flavor as well as the 
fruit."” Neither lye-peeling nor other 
cheapening process is permitted in 
our canneries. 


HUNT BROS. CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 

112 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF PURITY IN FOOD PRODUCTS 
Send us the name of your grocer 
and the trade mark from one of our 
labels and we will send you a set of 


3 Beautiful Calendars Free 











Good Housewives 
And all Leading Chefs and 


Cooks in every country use 





LEAS PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is an admirable sauce of rare 
quality and rich flavor. No cook 
should be without it for the deli- 
cate and appetizing seasoning of 
Soups, Fish, Stews, and 
Hashes, Hot and Cold 
Meats and Salad Dressings. 


Four generations in all civilized 
countries have used it. 


A Wonderful Appetizer 
Assists Digestion 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 



















Stencil Outfit 


+4 consisting of 8 cut stencils on spe- 
4 cial board ; 6 tubes assorted best 
|} oil colors, 2 brushes, 4 thumb 
| tac ks, chart showing colors to be 
fused. Also catalogue and full 
directions. Stencils can be used 
many times. Es y suited 
' fi s o drawing = 
necessary. Complete outfit sent prepaid for special price o 
$1.00. (Special prices to dealers.) FREE—with each outfit a hand- 
some stencilled pillow top illustrating in colors designs in above outfit. 
French Art Stencil Co., Dept. 50, 133 W. 23d St., New York City 
Send for our new Art Stencil and Embroidery Design Catalogue. 








THE MARRIAGE 
ACHIEVEMENT OF 
~ SILAS RUDD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


leave at the office of the ‘‘ Republican” con- 
tained an ‘“‘item”’ that concerned his future 
very deeply. This was it: 

Wedding bells will soon be ringing in our midst. 
At the present writing we can’t name the parties, 
but Dame Rumor says they rhyme with Tom and 
Mary. How about it, and —— ? 





223$3 It all seemed so easy to Jerry when he read 
the next edition of the ‘‘Republican” that he 
was tempted to visit the Pickens farm on 
Thursday night. But there was so much to do 
that it was not until the long-established hour 
arrived on Saturday that Jane saw his buggy 
turnintothelane. She was sitting onthe porch 
and was surprised when Jerry sat down on the 
vn instead of issuing his usual invitation to 
ride. 

“Didn’t think I’d find you,” he said. 

“Didn’t you?” 

“You might have left a note on the butter 
crocks even if you did go buggy-ridin’.”’ 

“T didn’t go buggy-ridin’. I just went over 
to Brown’ s for anew setting of eggs. Isaw you 
drivin’ away. 

“You might have hollered!” 

“‘T did,’”’ confessed Jane. 

The significance of the confession gradually 
filtered into Jerry’s mind and he felt that some 
apology was necessary. 

“‘T always was hard of hearin’,’’ he explained, 
“in my left ear.” 

He then fell into a reverie disturbed only by 
the squeak of Jane’s rocker as she swayed gen- 
tly to and fro. A reckless resolve swept over 
him. Why not ask Jane to marry him that 
very minute! He shut his eyes and took the 
plunge. 

“Seen the ‘Republican’ this week?” he 
asked. 

“cc No.” 

Jerry took out the clipping, rubbed it smooth 
over his knee, and handed it to her. He 
watched her as she read it, and then summon- 
ing all his courage he leaned forward. 

‘*Give it to me,”’ he said, with a strange 
ring of decision in his voice. 

Jane handed him the clipping wonderingly. 
Jerry had never spoken like that before. She 
ventured a glance in his direction and saw 
that he was writing something on the bit of 
paper. Then he handed it to her again. 

‘*Read it now!”’ he commanded. ‘The last 
two lines, out loud.” 

Jane obeyed and read in a faint, hesitating 
voice: ‘‘Dame Rumor says they rhyme with 
Tom and Mary. How about it, J-A-N-E 
and J-E-R-R-Y?” 

““Now what do you think of it?’ asked Jerry 
triumphantly. ‘‘ You can’t get out of saying 
now.” He edged along the bench until he sat 
close to Jane’s chair. 

“T guess—I’ve been thinking—for some 
time,”’ whispered Jane, and a blush crept over 
her cheek, ‘‘that it—it would be fine.” 

For a second Jerry hesitated and then he 
put his hand on Jane’s shoulder. 

“Tt wasn’t too sudden, was it?” 

“No,” said Jane. “It wasn’t.” 


94S When Jane and Jerry returned from their 
wedding trip they got off the train at the main- 
line station. Jerry had timed the arrival in 
the twilight hour, and to avoid publicity they 
drove home in a roundabout way. 

“This ’s more fun than buggy-ridin’,’’ ob- 
served Jerry, as they sat on the Porch, care- 
fully avoiding all telltale lights, * ‘and I guess 
we got ahead of Harvey Book.’ 

But Harvey Book was not to be denied. 
Prepared for all emergencies he had made 
arrangements, and when the bride and bride- 
groom had driven away from the station the 
baggage-master hurried to the telephone and 
announced the fact to Harvey, who was waiting 
at Winter’s grocery store. 

Harvey made vigorous use of the telephone, 
and in an hour a procession of buggies, swelling 
at every lane and crossroad, filed along the 
valley, and Harvey, galloping ahead from house 
to house, summoned the neighbors to a surprise 
party for the newly wedded pair. By the time 
he reached the Rudd farm thirty buggies were 
jingling along behind him. 

Silas had just let the cat out and was wind- 
ing the clock when he heard the strange noise 
outside. He went to the door. 

“Come on,” he heard Harvey shout. 
“Jerry’s back!” 

Silas called the news up to Mrs. Rudd, who 
had gone to bed, and hurried out to hitch up 
the horse. 

As they approached Jerry’s farm Harvey 
rode along the line cautioning quiet, and when 
he reached the red schoolhouse in the hollow 
the horses were tied to the fence and, sixty 
strong, the party was marshaled in the road. 

“Forward, march!” commanded Harvey, 
and, accompanied by Silas Rudd, he led the 
procession up the hill. 

“Light up!” he ordered when the party 
reached Jerry’s lane. Torches were set ablaze 
quickly, and when all was ready Harvey gave 
the signal and the party cheered the bride 
and bridegroom vociferously. 


$2388 The first shout of welcome, followed by the 
appearance of the crowd at the door, filled 
Jerry with a wild desire to flee, but he knew 
that it would be useless; besides, his knees 
were too weak. He clutched at the rail of the 
porch, and with Jane at his side faced his un- 
expected guests, when loud cries of ‘‘Speech!”’ 
‘*Speech!” struck him dumb with horror. 

“*Say something!”’ whispered Jane. ‘‘ You’ve 
got to.” 

Jerry coughed and sputtered, but could not 
find his tongue. He looked helplessly over 
the assemblage until his eyes fell on Silas 
Rudd standing in the midst of the crowd, his 
bald head glistening in the flickering light. 

I didn’t do it,’ he stammered, pointing 
to the local correspondent; ‘‘he done it.”’ 

“Tf that ain’t just like a man,” said Mrs. 
Rudd to herself, as she watched Silas bow 
right and left. 
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Magic in the Kitchen 


From the seven different flavors and seven colors of Jell-O not only 
seven kinds, but several hundred kinds of desserts can be-made. Many 
of them can be made in a minute. 

It is all very much like magic. 

Frappés, sherbets, soufflés, charlottes, salads, puddings, plain Jell-O 
desserts, fruited Jell-O desserts—almost everything conceivable that is good 
for dessert—can be made of 


JELL- 


A package of Jell-O and a pint of boiling 
water are all that is needed. 


The flavors are: Strawberry, Hassihercy, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 
Ten cents a package at all grocers’. 


Let us send you the superbly illus- 
trated recipe book, “DESSERTS 
OF THE WORLD.” It is free. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Facies cates _—_ 











pread Karo on bread and griddle 
( cakes. Use itincooking. AZake 
1 Karo candies. | 
Growing children thrive on Karo—the food 
| syrup —rich in strength and nourishment — readily 
i |} digested. 

Karo (Extra Quality )—clear as strained honey— 
very delicate flavor. Red label. 

Karo(Golden Brown) —full, rich flavor. B/ue label. 


aro 


Karo Cook Book — Fifty pages, including 
thirty perfect recipes for home candy 
making—Free. Send your nameon a post 
card, today, to 


oe Corn Products Refining Co 













2 POUNDS HET WEIGHT 


Dept. A P.O. Box 161 
=, New York 


> = > wow YORE 


$37.75 Buys This $70 Mission Library Suite 


Quartered White Oak. This is what you pay any store for furniture as good:— 


No. 4, Large Rocker . . . . $12.00 
No. 312, Center Table . . . $ 9.50 











No. 34, McKinley Rocker . . $12.50 
No. 35, McKinley Chair . . $12.50 


No. 321, Ladies’ Desk . . . $14.00 
No. 32, Desk Chair . .. . $9.50 
Dealer’s Price . . . . $70.00 
Come-Packt Price. . . $37.75 

200 Bargains in Two Free Books 


Latest Mission and Bungalow designs are 
shown in our big catalog and new supple- 
ment, mailed free on request. WRITE US 
TO ODAY for them, 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 216 Edwin Street, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 

















M E BIG 
Moving Picture Machines ‘NEY 
A wonderful opportunity to make 
had big money entertaining the public. 
* Large profits, showing in churches, 


Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch. 
We will trust you ten days. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Send 
a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 22 inch 
short stem fine human hair switch to match. If 
you find it a big bargain, remit $2.00 in ten days, 
orsell3andGET YOURSWITCH FREE, Extra 
shades a little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
k showing latest style of hairdressing — also 
high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 


nnaAyers, Dpt.621,19 QuincySt.,Chicago 




















We show you how to conduct the 
business, furnishing complete out- 
No experience whatever is 
. If you want to make 


me \ Free. Distributors of Mo 
Picture Machines, Post Card Projectors, Talking Machines, etc. 


Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 211, Chicago | 
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he growing hair 
of the young girl 

must have preper care zow to in- 
sureits future health and beauty. 
Systematic shampooing with 






og Odp 


is Nature’s best aid in 

promotingthegrowth 

and health of the hair 

at allages. The pure 

pine tar, suitably com- 

bined with other 

health-giving agents, 

has an invigorating Dookletof prac- 
gs 8 tical informa- 

effect on the scalp tion, ‘How to 


Send for our 


tissues, increasing ea go ter ang 
eie5. Seounes an calp. 

the hair’s vitality and jraited free on 

beauty. request. 


Packer Mfg. Co., Suite 87 G, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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Send Your Name To-day to 


R.H.Macy’s Attractions are yd Low Prices 


and we will send you a copy of our Special 
Sale Catalogue Free and Postpaid. 


THOUSANDS sarcans 


There has never been a midwinter sale quite 
likethis. From field and farm and workshop— 
from producers, from manufacturers —we have 
gathered together a wonderful variety of fine 
merchandise and to sell it all in January and 
February we offer it at 


BIG PRICE REDUCTIONS 


Shirtwaists, skirts, petticoats, combination 
suits, corset covers, table and bed linens, 
towels, wash gooey. reas te goods, embroidery, 
neck wear, infants’ wear, apparel for men, 
women and children, household goods, thou- 
sands of the most needed articles 
gathered together specially for this 

great sale. Don’t buy 
anything to wear, any- 
where, at any price, 
until you first see what 
we offer in this free 
catalogue. 


Write for 


















WN Ta Ran" 
SUITING Wort 
LOFYARD. worm 8! IQ¢ 


Ask for Catalogue No. 904 


R. H. MACY & CO.., New York 


Broadway at 6th Ave., 34th to 35th Street 


HAIR GOODS 


ON APPROVAL 
We will send prepaid for examination, 
y ; any of the following. If pleased, pay low 
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price ; if not, return to us. Send references. 
Or, if you prefer, send money with order. 
# Money back if not satisfied. Enclose 
= sample of hair. 
Chantecler Cluster — Latest creation ; fin- 
° est quality hair; ordinary por oa 3 > 

Wavy Switches regular $6 value. Special price, 2.95 
22-in., 1%40z., $2.50} Coronet Braid — Fine, Natural Wavy 
Site. eas $3.95 Hair, 36 inches; weight 244 ounces; ordi- 
eee , nary shades; regular $7.50 value. $3 95 

30-in., 3 oz., . $8.00] Special price, . . .... =. ° 

Write for new tllustrated catalogue sent FREE. 


MRS. B. NEGRESCOU, Dept. 12 182 State Street, Chicago 
i BP $1. 50 87! STENCIL OUTFIT iT $1.00 


Today 





ted Introductory 
. Outfit ha of 6 cut wena og 2 se 6colors 
=e paint, 4 thumb tacks and instructions so anyone 
can inexpensively make beautiful, valuable arti- 
cles. Complete in box 5x13 ins. Price $1.00 prepaid, Catalog 
FREE. J. F. Rahn &Co., 2204 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 












THE INVITATION TO 
“MEET ME AT FOUR” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 
“Don’t call me names,’ she called laugh- 
ingly to the voice beyond him. “I only came 
to meet John.” 

Why this should occasion such a burst of 
mirth he did not know, but he felt relief. She 
was not looking for him. A tall man was 
now talking to her. ‘‘You can’t lose me,”’ he 
was assuring her with a lazy drawl. 

Then, with the dazed feeling of a man in a 
dream, Samuel next saw hailed as ‘“‘ Molly” a 
very young girl, the shyest of débutantes; 
then a smart young matron who seemed 
annoyed; and then—and he was aghast—a 
radiantly lovely young woman, whom he rec- 
ognized from many newspaper pictures as a 
well-known actress, who was also a social 
favorite. An actress! Samuel’s blood cur- 
dled. He longed for Martha’s reassuringly 
plain face as a child longs for its nurse, and in 
the same moment he saw Martha!— Martha 
talking excitedly to a young man! 

Then he heard shouts of laughter, applause; 
the young actress, after that first pause and 
the little ducking bow to her friends that 
had become famous across the footlights, was 
advancing toward a reserved table with a 
long bunch of ribbons in her hands, and drawn 
by those ribbons appeared five young men, 
each wearing a placard inscribed ‘‘ John” on 
his right coat sleeve. They passed Samuel 
Bailey’s table without a glance in his direc- 
tion, but he felt unnervedly that he could 
bear nothing more. 

He had but one refuge. He started to 
Martha with a reckless disregard of conse- 
quences never before experienced in his life, 
and thereupon collided with hisemployer, who 
had every right to suppose him at that moment 
working in his office for his interests! 


84$3 Evelyn, arriving by a seemingly circuitous 
but really rapid route at the signaling station, 
gave Mr. Richard Thorne most casual greet- 
ing, apparently passing: ‘‘ More tea, Dicky? 
You'll be known as the Terrible Toper!”’ 

Dicky, who had been babbling “It’s all 
right”? and “‘I’ll fix it”? with the monotonous 
regularity of a two-sentence parrot, confided 
promptly in a whispered rush, hoarse with 
anguish: ‘“‘My goodness! Evelyn, I don’t 
know her from Eve, and she thought I sent her 
that announcement personally! And just as 
I’ve explained that here comes her husband 
and I don’t know what he thinks!” 

Some of the qualities that had made the 
Honorable Martin a General of finance had 
descended in the direct line. Evelyn put aside 
inconvenient mirth until there should be time 
for it, swept the scene with a swift glance to 
discover the greatest danger point, recognized 
the familiar figure of her father’s bookkeeper, 
now forced by her father’s companionship to 
advance more slowly, and delaying for no 
more advance information she slipped into the 
seat Dicky had so lately occupied and took the 
strategic leadership in her own capable hands. 

“‘T am Evelyn Slade, Mrs. Bailey,’”’ she said 
pleasantly. ‘‘Mr. Thorne doesn’t seem to 
think it necessary to introduce us. He has 
a good heart but no manners, or he wouldn’t 
have monopolized you so that you haven’t had 
time to drink your tea. Or wasn’t it all 
right? Do you mind if I pour out a cup for 
myself, to see if it’s bad? It’s my project, you 
know, and I’ve got to succeed. I simply 
made Father come. He’s probably telling Mr. 
Bailey so now from the way they look; and 
your husband is probably assuring him that 
any young woman w ho is so irrational in draw- 
ing checks would be quite capable of cruelty 
to a parent.” 

She laughed as lightly as though she had 
not done some tall thinking to compress all 
the information possible into a rapid-fire 
which should keep Mrs. Bailey from speech 
for a critical moment. Then she turned her 
batteries on the invading force. 

“This is nice of you, Mr. Bailey, to come 
to the opening of my tea-house,” she greeted 
him, extending a hand which he grasped as 
gingerly as thoughit werearareegg. ‘‘Wasn’t 
it nice of him, Father?” she demanded. ‘I 
hope it made you ashamed of the way you 
were dragged!” 

The Honorable Martin, who had suggested 
his own coming, never blinked, but waited for 
his cue. 

“You know Dicky,” she went on artlessly— 
“Oh, Mr. Thorne, Mr. Bailey. Father’s atti- 
tude made me feel the full force of the phrase 
about ‘standing with reluctant feet where 
the cup and saucer meet,’’’ she paraphrased 
merrily. ‘‘Mrs. Bailey, of course you know 
my father. And now we’re all going to have 
tea together.” 


9288 She had them grouped around the table 
and sipping a fresh supply. She had, soon, 
Mr. Samuel Bailey actually oblivious of past 
miseries and enjoying himself. She was so 
interested in his meek little brand of con- 
versation that he expanded into opinions; 
then he found himself telling little stories of 
his boyhood; he had never realized before 
what an interesting boyhood it was. He began 
to form quite a favorable opinion of young 
Thorne from the way he listened. 

The Honorable Martin saw Mrs. Bailey’s 
entertainment as his duty, and he focused 
his energies upon it with the forcefulness he 
always brought to bear upon a present. prob- 
lem. And Martha, who saw at first in the 
great Martin Slade an additional terror, 
yielded little by little to the charm which 
made him known among men as “a good 
mixer,’’ and even began to feel that one might 
get used in time to this surprising social circle 
where startling things seemed to be taken as a 
matter of course. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 56 
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O play is too strenuous for your children’s Everwear Hosiery. 

For Everwear are strengthened in the knees, toes and heels, 
affording extra wear at these points. They are knit with a unique 
double stitch, thus permitting them to stretch freely when essential, 
and retain permanently their perfect fit, and neatappearance. Everwear 
for children are not coarse or heavy. And the colors are permanent, 
the rich lustre lasting as long as the hose. Six pairs guaranteed to 
wear 6 months without holes, or new hose free. 


The Men’s, Women’s and Misses’ Everwear Hose are also ‘‘ made 
to wear where the wear comes most”’ and possess a quality of elegance 
and fit so much desired by discriminating people. 

Everwear for the entire family means economy and absolute hosiery 
satisfaction. 


Inquire for Everwear at your dealer’s. If he hasn’t them, do not 
take a substitute, but write to us, stating style and kind desired, and 
we will send them express prepaid. 

Everwear are sold six pairs in a box, solid or assorted colors. For Men, Women and 
Misses in Silk Lisle, $3.00 a box. Egyptian Cotton— Men's, $1.50; Ladies’ , $2.00 per 
box. Children’s, in extra fine and strong, long staple Cotton, $2. 00 per box. The 


Men’s Hose are made in medium and light weights in ail the ultra-fashionable shades. 
Women’s in black, black with white feet, and tan. Children’s in black and tan. 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY COMPANY 
Dept. 19, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Here’s the ham and 
bacon that your 
mouth has watered for 


Let us send you our little book, 
“Dainty Ways of Serving Dairy Hams 
and Bacon,” full of appetizing sugges- 
tions. Mailed free. 

It tells how Dairy Hams and Bacon 
are made by a special long-time process 
cure from only the choicest selection 
of prime young porkers—all reared on 
adjacent, rich dairy farms in one of 
the greatest creamery sections in America 
—the heart of Southern Minnesota— 
where pure, crystal springs abound. 


Dairy hogs are fed on sweet country 
milk and grain. 





are cured and packed amid ideal sanitary sur- 
roundings in the inimitable Hormel way, Gov- 
ernment inspected. Parchment wrapped. 

Have a whole Dairy Ham or flitch of Dairy 
Bacon in your home. Always uniform, fresh- 
from-the-cure, juicy, sweet and tender, Just 
mild enough—it’s savory—just right to please 
the appetite. Dairy Hams and Bacon are the 
highest-priced of all the high-priced kinds. But 
the quality is there—the distinctive flavor. 
They’re intended for those who care enough to 
pay the price for something different and better 
—a “private stock” product. 


Dairy Hams— 20c the Pound 
(Weight, 12 to 16 lbs.) 
Dairy Bacon— 30c the Pound 
(Weight, 6 to 8 Ibs.) 

If your dealer does not handle Dairy Brand 
goods, we will ship direct at above prices— 
F. O. B. Austin, Send draft or money order, 
Orders not accompanied by remittance shipped 
Cc. O. D. Send your name and dealer’s name for 
dainty book of recipes. Address— 


George A. Hormel & Co. 


Austin, Minnesota 



























TOOTH BRUSH 


them. 


are for this purpose. 


replacetf/ defective. Ourinteresting 
bookletis yours for the asking. 


Florence Mfg. Co. 


f+ 110 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 
Sole makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, 
Hair, Military and Hand Brushes. 





Next to 
a good 
dentist — 
the best 
friend to 
yourteeth 


You cannot clean teeth by brushing over 

Nor can you properly reach the dack 
teeth with an ordinary straight brush. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic is the only 
brush that thoroughly cleanses 
in and around a// the teeth— its 
curved handle and irregular tufts 


The individual yellow box pro- 


tects against handling. Rigid or 
flexible handle. Prices, 25, 35, 40c. 
Every brush fully guaranteed. We 











The Latest Favorite in Things 
to Eat is 


MAPLEINE 


The Delicious Flavor 


A purely vegetable compound which 
produces an incomparably rich and 
delicious flavor when used to make 
syrup and (like lemon and vanilla) 
to flavor cakes, puddings, frostings, 
cake fillings, sauces, candies, ices, etc. 


To Make Table Syrup 


Dissolve four cups of white sugar in 
two cups of boiling water and add 





one teaspoonful of the Mapleine—a 
very simple, good home-made syrup 
is the result, made in a moment, 


Jresh, and ready to serve with the 
hot cakes, waffles, corn bread, etc. 


A Collection of Recipes 


We have collected many recipes show- 
ing how Mapleine can produce its own 
delicious flavor in cooking and candy 
making. This will be sent to anyone 
on request, 


escent 5 
ace Mig. 


Grocers sell Mapleine—a 2 oz. bottle for 35c— 
if not, send stamps or money-order to 


Dept. A, CRESCENT MFG. CO., Seattle, Wash. 








THE. INVITATION TO 
“MEET ME. AT FOUR” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


When they finally arose from the table it 
was almost as though their meeting had been 
planned. 

Martin Slade, catching his daughter’s ap- 
proving glance, was inspired to do something 
further. And it really was uncommonly nice 
of old Bailey to have come out because it was 
Evelyn’s project; it touched him more than 
all Samuel Bailey’s years of faithful service 
had done. He insisted on sending them home 
in his motor. He and Evelyn would wait for 
it to come back. He even went down to put 
them inside. 


2$3 “Nice little old-fashioned people, aren’t 
they?” he said buoyantly, coming up the 
steps where Evelyn and Dicky stood. “I’ve 
had a good time, though I haven’t the pleasure 
of knowing what your little game was,”’ he 
averred. 

Evelyn laughed gurglingly. ‘‘I’ll have to 
tell him, Dicky,”’ she coaxed. ‘‘Think of the 
way he helped. And he’ll never tell.” 

“Tell him,” stated that young man tersely; 
“T can die but once, and it would have been a 
pleasure most of the afternoon. But if you 
don’t mind Id rather not listen to the sad tale. 
I'll go and talk to Miss Treherne.”? His dis- 
appearance was speedy. 

“Nice Dicky!” said Evelyn gayly. “He’s 
quite smitten, but he doesn’t know it yet. But 
no one could ever take Dicky seriously, you 
know.” 

The Honorable Martin experienced pro- 
found relief. Then, as she told the story as 
Dicky had finished it to her while the Baileys 
were being tucked in, he gave himself up to 
such paroxysms of mirth that a curiously 
sobered young man, waiting meekly for a 
word with a distractingly busy young woman, 
nodded dismally. 

“That finishes me with the Honorable 
Martin,” he stated grimly. Then he grinned 
in spite of himself. ‘I wonder,’ he medi- 
tated, “how the Baileys are enjoying their 
ride.” 


ss It was in the shadowy security of that 
luxurious limousine that Samuel Bailey, over- 
stimulated by much tea and excitement, felt a 
sudden reaction toward confession. 

‘IT don’t suppose I could ever make you 
understand how ’twas, Martha,” he began 
timidly, ‘‘ but it ain’t right not to tell you any- 
way. I went out there today to see a lady. 
Not to meet her, just to see her,”’ he affirmed. 
“T didn’t have a wrong intention, nor even 
know who the lady was that sent me the card,” 
he faltered, with the compromising awkward- 
ness of the innocent. ‘“‘I was just curious 
and—flattered.”” He made a clean breast of 
it. “If you can’t forgive me I sha’n’t blame 
you a mite, Martha. You couldn’t understand 
such foolishness.” 

Martha Bailey had had many astonishing 
experiences during the day, but this was 
the most astonishing. The maternal instinct 
which all good women have toward those they 
love awoke to defend Samuel against his first 
vagary and met a strong ally in the conscious- 
ness of a similar lapse. 

“°Twa’n’t a lady, Samuel. ’Twas an adver- 
tisement,”’ she said quietly. ‘‘I know, because 
mine was signed ‘John.’ ’N’ I went too! 
You might just as: well know it one time’s 
another.”’ 

In this crisis she shook off the long-time 
burden of Samuel’s supposed standards, to 
which she had so long shaped her shoulders; 
she dropped the pose, so timidly maintained, 
for his approval; for the first time in her life, 
mistress of her own soul, she spoke with a 
candor as absolute, as unregardful of conse- 
quences, as though she had been a spirit. 


SSS “I’ve pretended all my life to be satisfied, 
but I’ve never been. It ain’t your fault. 
You’ve been a generous provider, and so 
kind-dispositioned that there wan’t a mite 
of excuse for differin’ with you. Lots of 
times I’ve wished you had some faults. It’s 
forgiving as much as giving that brings folks 
near together. And it’s terrible tiresome 
always expecting reasonableness and having 
itexpected of you. It’s bein’ unreasonably fond 
of a woman that makes her happy, and seein’ 
things in her she suspects aren’t there, but 
that she tries to grow like. It seemed to me 
I’d got to hear something like that just in the 
air. I didn’t care where it came from. I didn’t 
want to keep it. I just wanted to feel justi- 
fied in bein’ alive. You see, Samuel,’’ she 
confessed, “I’m not the woman you’ve been 
thinkin’ you married, ’n’ I’ve always known 
I wasn’t. But I’ve tried hard.” 

Samuel Bailey gazed at his wife as though 
he saw her for the first time. ‘“‘ You needn’t 
have tried, Marthie,” he said gently, with a 
tender little twist of the name he had dreamed 
of using long ago, but never had courage to 
utter. ‘‘ You’re nicer this way, ’n’ it’s the way 
I’ve always wished you’d be. I’ve always 
been awfully in love with you, ’n’ I’ve wasted 
all these years tryin’ to be sensible enough to 
suit you.” 

Their eyes met; she gave a laugh that was 
half a sob, then checked it, half startled, as his 
arm went awkwardly around her. 

““We’ve got the years that are comin’, 


Marthie,” he murmured, “’n’ I reckon we’re 
> - 


reely just married- now.” 


\ 


\ 
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for SIX. 


That shows how economical ‘‘Ralston”’’ is. 
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A l5c 


package, when cooked, makes fifty good sized 
saucers—less than 4? per dish. You'll not find a 
purer, more nourishing or more tempting food than 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


For children it provides the strength so necessary for their grow- 
For ‘‘grown-ups’’ it gives the energy needed for the 
day’s work. ‘‘Ralston’’ isa good, solid, common sense health food— 
the natural wheat color. Just the finest, hard pS 
winter wheat, with all the nutriment left in. 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS, St. Louis, Mo. 
“*Where purity is paramount” 


PURINA WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
contains all the nutriment of whole wheat. 
licious whole wheat bread, muffins ing 
Easily digested, highly nutritious. 


ing bodies. 


growing children. 
Ask for the checkerboard sack. 
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rolls, etc. Fine for 
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Sanitol 


gums are 


The effect of 
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Falta theteeth | Bearing Carpet Sweeper 
are cleaned ne de- | No matter whether a carpet or rug has long or short nap, the 
cay is prevented— | 
the breath is 
sweetened — the 


healthy — the 
mouth refreshed. 


Perfect 
Sweeping 
with practically 
no exertion and 
no fatigue, may 
be accomplished by going 
over your floor ONCE with the 


NATIONAL 


Roller 











National adjusts itself to it automatically by slight handle 


never lose their “* snap 


saves strength for general house cleaning. 


kept 


constant sweeping— no slipping; at t 


ational the easiest running of all sweepers. 


in the National Sweeper. Ask your dealer. 








Ponderosa Tomato 
Big Boston Lettuce 
Scarlet Globe Radishes 


To obtain for our annual catalogue, ‘‘ Everything for the Garden, ”” 
described below, the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusual offer: To everyone who will mail us ten cents, 
mentioning this publication, we will mail the catalogue and also 
send our Henderson Specialty Collection as above. 


Every Empty Envelope Counts as Cash 


This Collection is enclosed in a coupon envelope, which when 
emptied and returned will be accepted as 25c cash payment on any 
order of one dollar or over. 


To demonstrate the superiority of Henderson’s Tested Seeds, we have 
made up six of the best we have, into a Henderson Collection, consist- 
ing of one packet each of the following great specialties: 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 


our 1911 catalogue, is without exception the best we have ever issued. 
208 pages, 8 colored plates, 800 photo engravings, showing actual results 
without exaggeration, make it the most complete as well as beautiful 
horticultural publication of the year. Also contains full cultural directions. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Mammoth Butterfly Pansies 
Giant Spencer Sweet Peas 


pressure, and the genuine Chinese bristle rollers (the kind that 
" **) get every scrap, speck and ravelling. 
Ideal for quick ‘* brushing up”’ in dining room or sewing room; 


_ Most convenient, because it has individual dump levers and 
instant brush release. Anti-tipping device prevents spilling. 


The rubber tires on the. brush rollers insure thorough and 
- same time the im- 
nen’ roller bearings and perfect construction make the 


Handle cannot split or loosen; special dust pans will not 
trust. Every appliance for utility and convenience is found 


Free booklet, ‘‘How to Double the Life of 
Carpets and Rugs,”’ is worth writing for 
National Sweeper Co., 88 Warren St., Newark, N. J. 


See een 
AREMARKABLE OFFER OF 





HENDERSON’S SPECIALTIES 





35 & 37 
CORTLANDTST. 
NEw YorRK City 
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STYLE and EASE during 


MATERNITY 


You who are prospective mothers: 
Know that the H. wom] 
& W. (Marmo) Ma- ns 
ternity Corset Waist 
gives a trim and styl- 
ish figure—without 
the slightest en- 
dangerment to 
‘the well-being of 
either mother or 
child — through- 
out the entire 
wearing period. 
Scientifically 
designed to give 
support wher- 
ever needed, it is 
soft and pliable 
with lacings on 
either side, adjust- 
able to the comfort of 
the wearer. And thus, 
also, it holds the figure 
stylishly and naturally _ 
after confinement. All steels removabie. 
Particularly desirable in convalescence or after 
surgical operations. In fact whenever stays are 
desirable but corsets are too unyielding this Waist 
is unapproachable for comfort and stylish lines. 
Made with button or clasp front. 


Sizes 20 to 36: Price $2.00 at all dealers— 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price 
















Sheathlyne 
No. 546 
$1.00 


. College Girl 
No. 3 


Growing Girls’ Figures Moulded 
Properly 


Mothers: When you corset your girls in 
women’s corsets you risk ruining both their health 
and their figures. 

With growing girls, Nature needs support, not 
opposition, And this is precisely what is given by 
either of the two famous H. & W. Corset W aists — 
the “ Sheathlyne ” or the “f College Girl.” 

Perfect ease, comfort and griceful poise result 
to the wearers. The abdomen and bust are sup- 
ported, the shoulders straightened, and the youth- 
ful tigure gradually and healthfully trained toward 
the requirements of fashionable womanhood. 

The “Sheathlyne ” is cut high for tall girls. The 
“College Girl” is cut low for the petite girl or 
for athletics. 


At Department Stores—or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


H. & W. CO., Newark, N. J. 





H. & W. Sheathlyne Corset Waists 





give the new ‘‘uncorseted”’ figure 




















VERY 
woman 
should know 
\ that for a trifle 
‘\ more than lisle 
McCallum’s 
pure silk hose which look far 
better and wear fully as well. 


unusually good wearing qualities. Both 
black. Send for our booklet ‘Through 
My Lady’s Ring”—a guide to quality 
and economy in purchasing silk hose. 
McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY 
Northampton, Mass. 
oT Largest Producers of Silk Hosiery in the World 
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WHEN THE DAMONS 
MOVED 
TO “BIRDLAND” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


that little Miss Ross thought of him ever after 
as ‘‘the most sympathetic man in all the 
world.”’ 

Mrs. Peter was staggered by this unex- 
pected turn of affairs, the more so when it 
transpired that the elder Miss Ross had to be 
summoned from home as the one who alone 
understood her mother’s case. 

““Where’ll she sleep if the maid stays?” 
asked Peter provokingly. 

“T shall have to think,’’ Mrs. Peter con- 
fessed, and the result of her thoughts was that 
she and Peter moved their cots and drawing- 
table into the dining-room, and the sitting- 
room was given over to the elder Miss Ross. 

“Tf bad comes to worse,’’ Peter reminded 
his wife, “‘there’s the laundry; the tub covers 
would make splendid cots witha little padding.” 

Mrs. Peter looked at him reproachfully. 
**At any rate the money’s rolling in,” she said, 
drawing forth the brown account-book. 

Peter eyed it balefully. It represented to 
him the business opportunity which had swal- 
lowed up his home. 

““We’re not so very uncomfortable,” she 
went on, “‘and she’ll be going South soon.” 

“In the merry, merry springtime, perhaps,”’ 
he admitted darkly. 


2488 He had almost given over his drawing at 
the little table of an evening. The nurse and 
the elder Miss Ross were constantly coming and 
going with hot-water bottles and little doses 
of food which they heated at the kitchen range 
for their invalid. Peter was no longer master 
of his fate. He felt himself an intruder upon 
the life of the house. 

His evenings for the most part hung heavily 
upon him. He joined the City Club and en- 
tered an engrossing chess tournament, after 
which he averaged four nights a week out. 

He came home from his carpentering late in 
the afternoons and stole in through the bulk- 
head door in a hangdog way, because the win- 
dows were usually filled with the bright young 
faces of the girls. 

Mrs. Peter was carried along in a current of 
excitement so rapidly that she hardly had time 
to notice that Peter was no longer a docile do- 
mestic animal, that he showed annoyance if 
the girls wished no more than to have a little 
harmless candy-pull in the kitchen, or desired 
to borrow his best suit for dramatics. She 
thought him quite unreasonable when he 
growled out that they had everything else and 
he meant to keep his clothes for himself if he 
did have to dress in the pantry. 

She felt worried, and as spring was ap- 
proaching she bought him a bottle of sarsa- 
parilla, which so invigorated him that once 
when she was adding up figures in the little 
brown account-book he jerked it out of her 
hand and tore it through. 

““Peter! What are you about?” she de- 
manded, trying to match the torn bits with 
shaking fingers. 

“‘Hang the money!” growled Peter. 

“You must be ill,”’ she told him coldly with 
the hard gold glint in her brown eyes. 

They never had been of the quarreling sort, 
and even Mrs. Peter in her turmoil stopped 
for a moment to consider the situation. Was 
she not doing all for Peter’s benefit? She ended 
by feeling righteously indignant, but her irri- 
tability never lasted long, and next day she 
planned for herself and Peter one of their old- 
time evenings of peace and harmony, shut into 
the dining-room. 

Peter, bent over his drawing-table, was 
absorbed in sketching a gambrel roof, and 
Mrs. Peter was stirring a shrimp Newburg in 
the chafing-dish when a sudden scurrying of 
feet in the hall without and a knock at the door 
broke in upon them. 

““Come,” called Mrs. Peter. 


suddenly he started up expecting some dis- 
aster. He was quite unhappy, and there was 
slowly growing in his kind heart a hardness 
against his wife. More and more frequently 
he escaped of an evening to his chess in the 
City Club, or for a long call upon some of his 
old neighbors to return when quiet reigned in 
“Birdland.” 

Mrs. Peter began to resent his absences. 
She was thinking of them one evening as she 
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Even a Blizzard has no Terrors for 
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the Silent 


your trips about town on the worst 


Drifted snow — lumpy ice — sleet —slush —or 
mud does not stop this powerful car. The 
Waverley motor with its great overload capac- 
ity sends it right through the worst streets, and 
up difficult grades. 

There is nothing about a Silent Waverley 
Electric that can freeze. Cold weather has no 
more effect on it than summer zephyrs. When 
the gasoline car is out of commission, your Silent 
Waverley is instantly responsive to your will 
as you sit inside amid luxurious furnishings. 
No trouble of any kind. 

THE SILENT WAVERLEY HIGH 
EFFICIENCY SHAFT DRIVE is praised 
with enthusiasm everywhere. The long use 
this driving principle in our carriages —five 
years on the road, and three years in the hands 
of owners—gives the users of the Silent 





The Waverley Company 


Main Office and Factory 
178 South East St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Builders of Elect 





You can depend on the Silent Waverley to take you in comfort on 





Waverley 


winter days. 


Waverley absolute confidence. This is the 
shaft drive that has proved itself. 


The Silent Waverley driving system is com- 
pletely enclosed and runs in oil. It is away to 
the rear of the car—not under the seat. Thus 
the Silent Waverley is truly the noiseless car- 
riage. Full elliptic springs make it the easiest 
riding carriage. 

It costs less than a cent a mile to run a Silent 
Waverley. It is less expensive than a horse 
and you can care for your Silent Waverley at | 
home. Many owners do. | 

Choice of finish is given—Majestic Blue, | 

‘averley Maroon or Brewster Green. Soli 
or pneumatic tires. Exide, Waverley, National 
or Edison Battery. We are delivering strictly : 

1911 cars. i 





Chicago Branch 
1714 Michigan Avenue 
rics for 15 years 











Let Us Send You 


Hair Goods 


We will send you a switch or 
any article you may select from 
our large new catalog without 
a cent in advance. Our iin- 
mense business, the largest of 
its kind in the world, enables 
us to quote surprisingly low 
prices. Goods listed below 
are extra short stem, made of 
splendid quality, selected 
human hair and to match any 
ordinary shade. 


1% oz., 18 in. Switch, $1.00 
. Switch 1.35 





ON APPROVAL 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 











We Want 


a Reliable Woman 


to handle our line of fancy waistings 
and dress goods in every locality. 
Write today fur particulars. 


The W. H. Wilcox Co., 1 Moffatt Ave. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

































Red Cedar Chest—A Splendid Gift 


Combines beauty « 
and usefulness ; is 
built of delightful, 
fragrant Southern 





| furs and clothing 


Red Cedar. Protects 


against moths. No 
camphor required. 
It’s dust-and-damp- 
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will send them postpaid on receipt of price. 
All She wished she could go away somewhere and 


- For dealer’s name, a Baby Sponge Bag 
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Look for it! If your dealer does not carry Stork Goods, we & 
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and a gay young face peered up at her. ‘At 
it, lady?” 

Mrs. Peter felt comforted at the sight of her 
favorite girl. ‘‘Almost finished, Helen. I'll 
descend in a minute.” 

“I’m going to help; study’s over, and I’m 
yours truly.” 














THIS CUT STENCIL 10 CENTS 


and THE HERRICK STENCIL BOOK, giving simple, prac- 
tical lessons for stenciling curtains, runners, cushions, bags, 
screens, etc. Illustrating over 60 CcuT stencils at reasonable 
prices. YOU can do the work on any material at small cost. 
Send 10 cents today for the book and THIS WILD ROSE 
CUT STENCIL. 


HERRICK DESIGNS CO. 247 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
a Designs 


@ Colors 











ee POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1911 has224 pages withmany | 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 
about chickens, their prices, their care, dis 
easesand remedies. Allabout Incubators, their 
prices and their operation. All about poultry 
houses and how to build them. gg Sd 
pedia of chickendom. You need it. yiSc. | 

C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 965, Freeport, 1. | |__Sut Stencils & Colors Chin: 


} The Sensation of the Yea 
With Score Cards, Rules and Table Marks 
The Standard Playing Card Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sent direct on receipt of price if you can’t obtain it from your dealer. 
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nick . Cr xe 
atriflous Lunch > 
for the Children 


Delicious bouillon made 
in a minute. 


No measuring or season- 
ing—trouble or cooking— 


‘*“A Cube to a Cupfal”’ 


Add hot water—then serve. 

A most nutritious luncheon for the 
children——warming—strengthening and 
delightfully good. 

Oxo Bouillon Cubes are always ready 
to serve and always give perfect results. 

10 for 25c 

Also tins of 4 cubes for 10c 


At your grocer or druggist 
or sent postpaid by us. 










Send us the name and address 
of your dealer and we will send 
you a box of OXO cubes free 
for a trial. 


CORNEILLE DAVID & CO. 


Dept.B 
9 N. Moore Street, New York 











Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


THE FLORENTINE GRAND 


This exquisite little piano is a real work 
of art. Embodying over half a century’s 
experience, it offers delightful tone quality 
with remarkable volume, extreme durability 
and unusual tune staying capacity. Its 
structural integrity and beautiful finish fully 
sustain the high Ivers & Pond standards. 
If you are interested in little grands, now so 
fashionable, let us tell you more of the beauty 
and ultimate economy of the “ Florentine 
Grand.” 

We will personally select for youa 
How to Buy. banotiful Florentine Grand or any 
other IVERS & POND Piano, and ship it for trial in 
your home (if we have no dealer near you), wherever 
in theUnited States you may live. For catalogue show- 
ing latest designs in Grands and Uprights, a personal 
letter with prices and attractive plans for periodical 
payments, and a paper pattern showing exact floor 
space the Florentine Grand requires, write us today. 











Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Name 











e) Address_ 
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FREE! FREE! FREE! 
L FRENCH, 28 W. 38th Street, New Y 
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WHEN THE DAMONS 
| MOVED 
_ TO “BIRDLAND” 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 57) 


“T wish you truly were,” said Mrs. Peter. 
“*T wish that you were my daughter, Helen.” 

“‘VYou’re not old enough for that,” laughed 
the little Senior, passing up a rope of laurel. 
“But as [ can’t remember my own mother I 
wish so too.” 

“Tt’s one of the sad things that just as one 
gets to loving you college girls tremendously 
you’re Seniors, and off you go into the world.” 

Mrs. Peter came down the ladder, folded it, 
and they sat down upon its side. 

“Even if I weren’t a Senior I’d not be 
coming back again, lady.” 

Mrs. Peter looked upinquiringly. “‘Has your 
uncle refused you further money, Helen?” 

The Senior shook her adorable golden head. 

“What is it then?”’ asked Mrs. Peter. 

“‘Guess again,” said the girl, very red. 

“Surely you’re not ——”’ began Mrs. Peter. 

“Surely!” affirmed the girl. 

“Going to be married, Helen? ”’ 

“Tam,” cried the girl, hiding her face upon 
the woman’s shoulder. 

“Happy man,” breathed Mrs. Peter, drop- 
ping a kiss upon the bright hair. 

“‘T’m going to make him happy if I can,” 
returned the girl sweetly. ‘Neither of us has 
ever had a real home, but he’s having one built 
for us now, the dearest place, quite like that 
little one you and Mr. Damon used to live in. 
You can’t think how happy we’re going to be.”’ 

“Yes, I can,” Mrs. Peter said, looking down 
upon the fair head. What she saw really was 
a vision of Peter’s youthful love and her own. 

“T’ve been studying domestic science all 
winter,”’ the girl went on gravely. ‘‘He’s only 
just begun to teach and our salary will not be 
very large, so we won’t keep any help. I’m 
going to do everything for him.” 


2488 Mrs. Peter stared at her wistfully. “It’s 
the way to begin,’ she said gently. ‘‘We 
began so. We had that dear place I’ve shown 
you so often, and we always kept open house 
for our friends, and had such happy times.” 
She stopped at a sudden contraction of her 
throat muscles. 

“‘And you lost it,’ whispered the girl fear- 
fully. ‘‘Oh, what—what happened?” 

Mrs. Peter turned her head away sharply. 

“T know,” whispered the girl. ‘You and 
he lost your money someway, and you had to 
give up the home and come to live in this 
caravansary, in two rooms, and take girls, to 
make good again.” 

Mrs. Peter shook her head, speechless. A 
fresh, fine, fruitful realization of herself sprang 
up in her consciousness and staggered her. 
She hardly heard what the girl was saying 
until she caught: ‘‘I used to have such a mean 
idea of marriage, lady, but you’ve made me 
see it as it really is.”’ 

“‘Hush, hush!” begged Mrs. Peter. 

The girl lifted the woman’s hand and held 
it against her young face warmly. “I can see 
how, when the crash came, you bore up 
bravely for his sake, and took up the burden 
of this house to help him, and how he was 
willing to put up with every sort of makeshift 
instead of his home, oh, so cheerfully, for your 
sake. He’s so good.”’ 

Mrs. Peter cringed. ‘‘ Don’t!” sheentreated. 
“T know you don’t mean to hurt me, dear, 
but oh! I can’t tell you about all this. It’s 
his secret and mine, but you’re on the right 
road, child! Do all you can to make your 
husband happy, to help him. If he’s a good 
man you never can do enough, not if you 
work your fingers to the bone.’”’ She eyed the 
girl solemnly. ‘God let you come into my 
life, Helen; I needed you, and I’ll love you as 
long as I live, little girl. Now good-night.”’ 

They stood up, hands clasped. ‘Shall I 
ever be as much as you are?” asked the girl. 

A mist dimmed the woman’s eyes. ‘‘I hope 
you'll be infinitely more, dear,”’ she cried out. 
‘‘But, Helen, women as impulsive as you and 
I make so many mistakes. We've got to re- 
member to be ready to say the minute we see 
they’re mistakes, ‘Forgive me,’ and begin all 
over again.” 

“‘T’ll remember,” promised the girl. ‘‘ It will 
be easy to say it to him. Good-night, help- 
mate!” : 

She ran up the stairway singing happily. 


S298 Mrs. Peter went into the dining-room and 
stood in the dim light with bowed head. She 
was overwhelmed with thankfulness that this 
girl who had taken her for a pattern had come 
to no real harm, and she was overwhelmed 
with what she had risked of happiness. <A 
stealthy latchkey moved in the lock of the 
rear door, and Peter came in noiselessly. 

“Still up, Stelle?” 

“Peter, oh, Peter!’’ She caught his hand 
and pressed it over her eyes. He felt the 
swift tears upon it, and put his arm about her. 

“What is it, Stelle?’’ he asked fearfully. 
“Don’t say that the girls have come to any 
harm; my hair’s turning white now.” 

“Oh, I know it! It’s my fault, Peter. I 
won’t ask you to forgive me; I don’t deserve 


For all his wonder he was able to protest: 
““Vou’re overtired, Stelle, and I forgot and 
left all that miserable laurel to you.”’ 

‘‘No, no,” she insisted. “I won’t let you 
protect me against myself. I’m seeing clearly 
tonight, Peter. Dear, let’s go back home if 
you still care.” 

“Care!” cried Peter, and tried to draw her 
hands from her face. 

““No, no, I’m so ashamed, Peter; I’ve been 
following a mirage, and I’ve only now found 
it out.” 

“‘Forget it,’ cried Peter cheerfully. He 
tilted her head back against his arm and peered 
anxiously into her brown eyes. The hard 
gold glint was not there. 

“Tf we could only go home this minute,” 
she sighed. 

He kissed her. ‘‘We’re at home now, 
Stelle,” he assured her. ‘In June we'll go 
back to the little house.” 
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Quality and Economy 


We want you to know AVONA Bedspreads. They are the 
product of one of New England’s pioneer bedspread makers. New 
England integrity is woven into every thread of them. AVONA 
beauty wins your friendship and AVONA quality holds it. 


The Bedspread That Combines 


AVONA on a bedspread means merit and value. AWONA Bedspreads are 


the most beautiful, durable and economical bedspreads their price will buy. From the 


first to the last process, AVONA Bedspreads are made in one establishment with all i 
the care necessary to produce a perfect product. 

Insist on seeing AVONA Bedspreads. You'll know them by the trade- 
mark label sewn on each spread. If your dealer doesn’t carry AVONA 


Bedspreads—write us and we'll tell you where to get them. We’llsend you 
our interesting booklet about bedspreads free for the asking. Write today. 
ADDRESS DEPT. B.E. 


BURCH, BAILEY & CO., Selling Agents, 10-12 Thomas St., New York 
Made by The Avon Mfg. Co. 
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Send us your old Ostrich feathers 
and from them we will make a mag- 
nificent Willow Plume, faultlessly 
curled and dyed your favorite shade—guar- 
anteed to look as well and to hold its shape and color; and 
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wear as long as any Willow Plume you can buy from a dealer 
at three or four times the cost. If prices are not satisfactory 
feathers will be returned at our expense. Reference: Cen- 
tral National Bank. The work of our Dyeing, Cleaning and 
Curling departments cannot be equaled. Write for prices. 


Peckham’s, 620 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets, 


From the. 

Manufacturers’ prices save you i 

dealers’ profits. We give a binding | 

guarantee of satisfaction and save We Pay 

you 331-3 percent, Youcan buy the 3 A 
well-known Regal Rug, 6x9 ft., re- Freig 3 
versible, all wool finish, at $3.75, Our 
Brusselo Rug, 6x9 ft., greatest value known, $1,865, 
ia mem Splendid grade Brussels 
wena Rug, 9x12 ft., $11, Famous 
Invincible Velvets, 9x12 ft., 
$16, Standard Axminsters, 
9x12 ft.,$18:50; Fine quality 
Lace Curtains 45c per pair and 
up. Tapestry Curtains, Wilton 
Rugs, Linoleums at Mill prices. 
Write to-day for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 14. Sent free. Shows latest 

designs in actual colors. 

UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 

2456-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 





YOU CANNOT ESCAPE 
THE RISK OF INFECTION 


from casual contact with the traveling public, 
by rail, trolley or steamer, in hotels, theatres, 
churches, schools, etc., or when handling your 
mail, money or newspapers. 

You can guard against the consequences by 
using Lifebuoy Soap, before and after, for 
your toilet, bath and shampoo. Disease germs 
cannot live where Lifebuoy is regularly used. 
It gives a delightful sense of refreshing 
cleanliness and assurance of 
safety from infection. 


_ 5 at All Druggists 
\ C. and Grocers. 


4 If not at your dealer's, 
send 5c. (stampsor coin) 
for full sized cake to 


. & ‘I LEVER BROS. CO. 
z Cambridge, Mass. 
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Ball Gowns Cleaned 


Our celebrated French dry 


process — nettoyage a sec— 

cleans the most elaborate & & ? ) 
silk, satin and poplin gowns, 

wraps and cloaks. 


Then we’ve a special proc- 
ess that dyes pure silks and 
satins without taking away 


from the fabric its peculiar takes all the odor 


lustre and softness. 


On orders of $5 or over, . = 
we pay expressage both ways. out of pe rspl ration 
Write for Booklet. 
. / A.F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 25c at drug- and _  department-stores. 


If your dealer hasn’t “ Mum,” send us his 


*rench Scourers 2 dy Quality - 1 
French Scourers and Dyers of Quality name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


1535 Chestnut Street 


Sesed ane Saetee Steects MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 










13th ond Walnut Streets poe $ WE TRUST YOU 10 DAYS 
an rmo' vi 
a saamee Send No Money 


Write today for this handsome 
16-inch beautifully curled 
French Ostrich Feather, black 
or white only. If you find it 
a big bargain remit $1.95, or 
sell 5 feathers and get your 
own Free. Enclose6c postage. 
Speriak Bargains in Willow 
james made of carefully se- 
lected stock, and at one-third 
the regularprice. 17 inch $5.00. 
19inch, $7.50. 21 inch, $10. Be- 
cause of this low price cash must accom- 

1 pany each order for Willow Plumes, but money refunded promptly 
25c booklet What Name for Baby, 100,000 com- | if not asrepresented. Send me your old ostrich feathers to be made 
bination boy and girl names, this month, 10c. into new willow plumes. Write for catalogue of hivh-gr cle feathers 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 109 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. and hair goods. Anna Ayers, Dept. 271, 21 Quincy St.,Chicago 


Also Wilmington, Del. Washington, D. C. 














Children’s Clothing 


My 60page ILLUstRATED CATALOG 
describes in detail clothing from birth to 
14 years. Save yourself Time, Money 
and Worry by letting me assist you. 
My outfit of 30 long or 12 short patterns, full 
directions for making, materials used, only 25c. 
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be HOW SHALL | TELL 


=_— MY CHILD? 
O R La T H > | A Little Talk as Mother 
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T O O M With Mother 
BER Ee 


By Mrs. Woodallen Chapman 
He to tell the story of life to an adopted 
A clean looking 
bathroom 


child is a problem that puzzles many. 

The seat of the difficulty lies in the fact 

that the child does not know that she is adopted 

and the parents have fondly imagined that 

they could keep her in ignorance of that fact 

throughout life. 

Let me say then, in the first place, that no 

poe lasting relationship in life can wr. be 

: established upon anything but truth. er- 

HE reason why tiles are ever there is untruth or concealment there is 
more used in bathrooms 

than anywhere else in the Amer- 

ican home is because they not 

only are clean, but look clean. 

Both are important. 

It is almost impossible to have 

a perfectly satisfactory bathroom | 

without tile. If you think so, 

before you build, send for the 
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always a barrier which inevitably becomes 
revealed in time. In this case, for instance, the 
parents have constantly with them a lurking 
fear that in some unforeseen way the child may 
discover the true facts of her real parentage. 
So I should say that the first thing for the 
mother of an adopted child to do is to tell the 
little one the story of her coming into this 
family, and afterward the story of her birth. 
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Your Money’s Worth 
in a Watch Case 


he reliable watch case, with its tight- 
fitting caps and neat joints, isa mighty 
fine piece of workmanship. There are a 
dozen ways to cheapen it—in amount of 
labor put on it, in skill, in weight, in fineness. 
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When it is an Adopted Child 


N ONE of the cases presented to me there 
was what seemed to bea further complication 
in that there was a younger, own daughter. To 
this mother I suggested that she take her 
adopted daughter, at some quiet hour, and say 
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book. ** Tile f h at om.”’ to her: ‘Dearie, I want to tell you about how . : \ 
OOK, a 7 eB hro you came to be Father’s and Mother's little \ The genuine watch case is made not merely to please the eye 
Zirl. 1dn u eve BE € : 
If you aa Spots ipa ; “Well, once upon a time Tr aihies anak Whine x and to sell, but to protect the wonderfully fine and delicate mech- 4 
) Ss ived in this house without any children at all; i es 
e interested also 1n these three sad by-and-by they bepan to feel very lgely. i anism of the watch — as works / | 
books: So one day they said to each other: ‘Why You know how it is in buying anything: if you take things 


shouldn’t we find a little baby girl who hasn’t 
any Father or Mother to take care of her, and 
take her for our very own, so she can fill our 
home with the music of her baby voice and our 
hearts with the joy of her loving baby ways?’ 

“So Father and Mother went out to hunt 
for a little baby girl. They went to the places 
where fatherless and motherless babies are 
taken care of, and they looked and looked. 
And then finally, one day, they saw just the 
dearest little baby girl, and they said to each 
other: ‘There’s the little daughter we’ve been 
looking for!’ Then they took the baby home 
with them and loved her and cared for her, and 
now she’s their big girl who loves and cares 
for them. 

“And although she didn’t come to them as 
Sister did yet she must know that they love 
her very much, for they chose her to be their 
very own out of all the babies they saw.” 

This, of course, will bring up the question, 
then, as to how the other daughter came to her 
parents. 

Then the mother can say: “I want to tell 
you that beautiful story also, because I want 
you to understand your relation to your own 
mother whom you have never seen, but whom 
you may some day see in the world beyond.” 

Then would follow the story of life, as given 
in a previous number of THE JouRNAL, after 
which the mother can say: ‘‘ You see, I didn’t 
have the joy of going through that wonderful 
experience for you; but I have taken you into 
my heart and home, to do for you, in every 
way, what your own mother would have done 
had God let her live. And you know how much 
I love you; you know that I feel no difference 
between my two dear daughters. The only 
difference between you and other girls is that 
you shave two mothers where they have only 
one.’ 

If, as the mother states,.her feeling is really 
the same for both daughters the adopted child 
will intuitively know it, and her own love will 
remain unchanged. 
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**Tiles for Fireplaces’’ 
**Tiles on the Porch Floor’’ 
‘**Tiles for the Kitchen and Laundry”’ 


for granted and don’t know what to ask for you get an adulter- 
ated article—a substitute said to be “‘ just as good’’ as the genuine. 
The trade marks illustrated below are your safeguard. They are standard 
with the fine jewelry trade, and have been for 50 years. They mean absolute 
integrity in bullion value, in assay, in construction of a watch case. Be sure 
to find them. Every good jeweler in this country knows the marks and 
carries the cases. They are made for ladies’ and men’s watches— plain, 
engine-turned, engraved or enameled. All sizes, all patterns. 


The Keystone Watch Case Co. 


Established 1853 


Philadelphia 


se KSB, 


TRADE MARK “ww NG TRADE MARK 


CRESCENT KEYSTONE JAS.BOSS 
GOLD FILLED SOLID GOLD GOLD FILLED 
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The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
1213 Seventh Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Must Be Kept 
Warm With Soft 


y “Non-Nettle”’ 
White Flannels 
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Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffer- 
ing that baffles both mother and doctor. 
} It is the poisonous nettles that make the 





trouble. Our method keeps them out and 


Because one kind | 
of glass or one style 
of globe won’t do 
for all kinds of elec- 
tric lighting, I make 
over three thousand | 
styles. I keep on 


there are No Nettles in Non-Nettle 
J White Flannel. They are the softe st, 
smoothest, finest, best wearing and best wash- 
ing Flannels inthe world. (25c to $1.00 yard.) 
We sell directto mothers. Beware of imitations. 
**Non-Nettle’’ is stamped every half yard on 
selvage and we do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
(No Advertising on Wrapper) 
This case contains sample books of Flannels, Antiseptic 
Diaper and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby White 
Goods, Special Dimity and Long Cloth Bargains, etc., etc. 
Also large illustrated catalogue showing 50 styles of Em- 








When a Boy Demands Knowledge 


. 
broidered White Flannel, Infants’ Complete Outfits ($5 to $25), = m more all 
i Separate Garments, Rubber Goods and hundreds of special LEASE tell me at once how to answer akin g 
Fs | articles for expectant mothers and the new baby. All free. these additional questions put to me by the time 
. 

a For 25 cents we will include a complete set of my boy. He is simply forcible about it.’ 
ve a 
: 


Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe (would 
4 cost $2.00 if bought separately). Every wanted pattern for 
a plain and fancy dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts 
and pinning blankets that fasten without buttons or pins, 
shirts without shoulder or arm hole seams, etc., etc., with 
comprehensive illustrated instructions telling quz antity of 
material needed for each garment. If youcare for your 
baby’s health and comfort write us today. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS CO. 


Established 1885 Toledo, one 





A child’s questions are to be answered not 
because he asks them, but because the informa- 
tion sought will be a help to him. Many ques- 
tions are better left unanswered. Whether or 
not it is best to give the child the knowledge he 
is asking for must be decided by the parent. 

Moreover, in discussing this special subject 


= I make a lamp | 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. chimney for every 
size burner. They all bear my 
name and are made of Macbeth | 

it must constantly be remembered that the Pearl Glass — of window | 
mother’s teaching. True, the factsarenceded | 81488. “They are tough—won't 
by the child in order that he may understand break from heat. 


himself and his relation to the race; but the . 

important thing—the truly essential thing—is Send for my Index—and find out which 
the impression made by the mother’s teaching chimney you need. 
upon his spirit. 


This is not ordinary instruction; it is unfold- 


The most ¥ tear thread 


ever made 
Nothing equals it for embroidery and 
crochet work. 
GLOSSILLA Rope in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Floss in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Couching in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Floche on cards for 
dress embroidery. 
At all best stores 
If your dealer does not keep GLOSSILLA, 
give us his address and write for samples. 


BERNHARD ULMANN & CO. 
107 Grand Street New York 


LABIACH, 


(( FOUR SEASONS — ONE LABLACHE 


There are four seasons, each vying with the other 
to harm Nature’s greatest legacy—a fair complex- 
ion. There is butone LABLACHE. It positively 
keeps the fairest skin like that ofababe. An invisible, 
exquisite toilet necessity that 
lasts longest because it is 











is the undispu- 
ted Standard 
of the World. 


Prices ex- MacsBETH 
ceedingly reasonable. Catalogue of Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. Pittsburgh 


CHICAGO: PHILADELPHIA: 
178 East Lake Street 42 South Eighth Street 


NEw York: 19 West 30th Street 


WE SHIP ON APPROVAL | 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE T j 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 
our unheard of prices and marvelous 
offers on highest grade 1911 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES 27,2603 
bicycle or 
f a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful proposttion on 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS froeiigvie 


money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear 
wheels, ay repairs and allsundries at a// usual | 
prices. DONot alt; 3 write today for our special offer. 




































ing before the mind of the child some of the 
Lyon & gg amgion free pcg me | most sacred mysteries of life. It must not be 
oa Monthly Sanenre tuay be done in any hurried, irreverent manner, but 
arranged. deliberately and always under the proper phys- 
ical and mental conditions, that the child may 
LYON & HEALY, Manager H. B. P., Chicago f te : 
boils eel the sacredness of what is being presented 
93) rs . 
( Piano and Harp Builde’ to him. 
a aieaiecaiduarel tater anak The child who is demanding knowledge, 
Shoe Comfort cise will keep you healthy, who is trying to force his mother to answer his 
a but aching feet make exercise questions, is in no condition to be given the 
Better Than Medicine ios" 7e*"'b'si,,% | answer. His spirit is in too aggressive a state 
stead of continually ill, when their feet stop aching and they can get to be able to receive any impression. He is 
about without suffering. Nine-tenthis < a = foot Te is rudely see king to er asp that which he claims 
aused by improperly fitting or stiff, unyielding shoes. he bones 
pe muscies ofthe foot are gradually strained until the mere act of as his right; if it is giv en him at this time he 
standing or walking causes pain. The only remedy is to get the will naturally feel that it is his by right of con- 
z & 
feet back to their natural condition by wearing a soft, flexible shoe quest and that, therefore, he may do with it as 
made over a last the shape of the natural foot. For years we have x ’ ical ? ’ 
made hand-sewed, comfortable shoes our specialty. Our shoes are he chooses. . ys ; 
fy se flexible Pgh oat ge they i anna nln see rahe To my mind this is the explanation of the 
the best materials; comfortable as your oldest slipper, because the 4: x ee f - 
i lasts, the result of years of experience, are the shape of the natural actions of those children who, having been 
Z foot. Wear these shoes until your feet are normal again and see the given the facts of life in what the mother felt 
difference it will make in your daily life. Send for booklet cumin x * se ney ees z se 
many styles and our guarantee. $2.75 to $3.50, delivered in the U. S. to be the right way, have yet not shown the 


THE COLONIAL SHOE CO., Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 















Sous! EMBROIDER |] 


find the Kaumagraph designs a perfect boon. They are up tothe 

moment in style and produce beautiful outline on any material, in 

an instant, without any of the old stamping troubles. Large illus- 

trated Embroidery book and a new shirt waist design sent for 10c. 
Agents Wanted. Address Department C. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY, 114 W. 32nd St., NEW YORK 


proper reticence about them, but have referred 
to them openly, often to the great embarrass- 
ment of older people. They gained the knowl- 
edge under such circumstances that the proper 
feeling of reverence was not aroused in their 
souls, and their outspokenness is but natural. 


NOTE—Mrs. Chapman will be aad to answer ques- 
tions by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent to 
her in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





MEAD oreLs co., Dept. A-161, CHICAGO 











HEALTH NOTICE 


When an exterminator for rats, mice, cock- 
roaches, waterbugs, etc., is needed, use 


Stearns’ Electric Rat and Roach Paste 


This standard exterminator has been sold for over 30 years, 

which is its best guarantee of merit. Sold everywhere or sent 

by express prepaid on receipt of price. Money back if it fails. 
2 oz. box 25c. 16 oz. box $1.00 


STEARNS’ ELECTRIC PASTE COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 











so wonderfully adherent. 
Refuse substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink, or 
Cream, 50 cents a box, 
of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cents for a 
sample box, 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, 


Dept. A, 125 Kingston 8t. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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3 Years to 


For the Splendid 


Meister Piano 
outs. $175 
30 Days Free Trial 





IN YOUR OWN HOME 
No Cash Payments Down. No Interest. No Extras. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


Handsome Stool and Scarf Without Extra Charge 


$1aWeek $5a Month 


Just to prove to you the splendid worth of this MEISTER 
piano, let us send it to you on thirty days’ free trial. It won't 
cost you a penny ora moment of bother. First, send for our 
beautifully illustrated MEISTER catalog and see how the 
MEISTER is made and the materials used in its construction. 
Read therein the testimony of delighted owners. Select the 
Style you like and send in your order, We'll dothe rest. The 
piano will be shipped to you promptly, freight prepaid, no 
matter where you live. Try ita month at our expense. You 
will be under no obligation until you decide to buy. Then 
you may take full advantage of our easy payment plan which 
makes it easy for any man of modest income to own this famous 
instrument. If you don't find it to be precisely as we have 
represented —then we'll take it back after the month’s free trial 
and it hasn’t cost you a cent. 

SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU — We deal only 
with the people direct and are sole makers of the MEISTER 
piano. It is produced in our own magnificently equipped 
factories and sold direct from the factory to you. There is only 
one small profit and that is ours. We were obliged to secure 
extra factory facilities this year because of an enormously 
increased demand and we are doing the finest work in the 
history of piano making. 

WE WILL SEND THIS PIANO TO ANY HOME IN 
AMERICA ON THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, or any one of 
the other four styles, some of which are very elaborate and 
beautiful. Send for the catalog today. A post card will bring it. 


The Meister Piano Co. 


Rothschild & Company State,Van Buren and Wabash Ave. 





| Bole Owners bept.650, Chicago,m. J | center ring, they may be easily drawn aside. EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocHesTEr, N.Y.., The Kodak City. 
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*“MONEY-MAKING 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
By Florence Magill Wallace 


RIVATE theatricals given in the homes 

seem to have met with popular favor, 

and many are the requests for directions 
how to give such affairs. The plays most 
easily arranged are the sketches requiring a 
parlor or library scene; for instance: 


“A Knot of White Ribbon,” by Alice C. Thomp- 








son 

“The Kleptomaniac,” by Margaret Cameron 

“The Register,”” by W. Dean Howells 

“ Pygmalion and Galatea.”’ by W. S. Gilbert 

“When Love is Young,” by Marjorie Benton 
Cook 

“‘Shakespeare’s Daughters” 


The last named is a new play very appro- 
priate for Shakespearean Clubs. 


The “Properties” That Will be Needed 


HEN these plays are given in a private 
home the smaller room or the hallway is 
used for the stage, the other connecting rooms 
for the audience. Folding chairs will, of 
course, be used for the reserved seats. Many 
of the modern houses are built with large open 


doorways, so the stage may be easily arranged. 
Do not try to imitate a stage setting with an e O a O O ° 











entrance on each side and the many other ac- 
cessories that are indicated in printed stage ‘ r 
directions. Give the play just as if it were Pictures of vacation days, of course—yet not merely 
actually happening in the room. Make it as ¢ ‘ F 
natural as possible. If windows are inconven- these alone—but also pictures of family and friends and of 
iently placed folding screens may be so arranged : : : 
ip uribe: te dink dando tadlk. the house party, flash-lights of evening gatherings, snap- 
If ““Pygmalion and Galatea” is the play : . : . 
sikas (cick Wek dane 4500.0 ls cones shots that tell of skating and coasting and tobogganing in 
work, as the model’s platform in the artist’s the crisp out-doors, pictures of the never-to-be-forgotten 
studio is absolutely necessary. A curtain to . é 
be drawn aside when Galatea comes to life school friends—all these should help to fill the most 1m- 
should be hung in front of the platform. : 
Ths lik cetity india ewe portant volume in the house—the Kodak Book. 
satisfactory for use in a private house. When 
a stage is used, as in a hall containing a plat- Unless you are already familiar with Kodakery, you will find the making 
form, these scenes do very well, but I know by of such pictures much simpler than you imagine—so simple, indeed, that the 
experience that they are difficult to use in a A f ; | ie ok new ‘ T ion tk atill ol | ; 
house. One question which is often puzsling novice often gets the credit of being an expert. To make it still simpler we are 
is: “How shall we draw the curtains for a issuing a beautifully illustrated little book that talks about home portraiture in 
home play?” If an everyday home scene is an understandable way that will prove helpful to any amateur. Whether you 
given curtains are seldom necessary unless already have a Kodak or not, we would like you to have a copy of this book. : 
there must be a tableau or stage picture at the : 


close. If so just use the regular portiéres hung 
with rings, and, by slipping a stout cord 
through these rings, tying the cords to each 


Ask your dealer or write us for a free copy of ‘(At Home with the Kodak.” 








If some of the school plays are chosen, such as 4 
































“The Deestrict Skule,’ or some of the other 
favorite burlesque plays, wash-benches may 
be used for the school seats, a flat-top desk 
will be needed for the teacher, and chairs for 
the teacher and visitors. Use black cambric 
for the blackboards, and a linen floor-covering 
over the rugs will give the effect of a board 
floor. If school songs are sung with accom- 

















You 


, ‘ 
paniment the piano should be out of sight of i would like them 
the audience. it i ib is iki a Ot iis Hae aa i i d in Your Home ‘ 


A Novel Way to Advertise “ane iii i WT aR Sold 


N ADVERTISING such an entertainment * i ait wind’ | . by Merchants 
use home-made posters in the store windows, —< at 

announcing private theatricals, the name of 

the play, the date and the benefit. Have you 

ever realized the wonderful possibilities of 














A Pretty Arrangement for Bedroom Windows with 
Cretonne Valance and Over Curtains. 


° There are, you know, napkins appropriate for 
To Make Your Home More Attractive | oo. holiday of the vere mith vow artisti 
oe A every holiday of the year, with very artistic 

Let It Reflect Your Own Individuality | colored drawings. 
If your selection of window draperies and curtains, 
floor cor eenees, etc., must be made from a small stock, 


your individua 
own personality into your home. 


furnishings or carry out your own ideas, 


Keith’s 1911 Portfolio 


will bring into play your individuality —it is full of beautiful ing crépe paper rolls. When cut out and ; , ey 
illustrations in colors.and halftones of attractive arrange- yasted n Bristolboard they look al st as Designed and Made by 
ments for windows, showing the neatest and smartest pat- pasted oI istolboar ey 100 almost as 


drapery materials, porti¢res and floor coverings. 


terns of sill length and scrim curtains, cretonnes, chintzes, if they were hand-painted. The cute little 64 Page Style Book Free Ihe Nitcey Co 
It is an 


intelligent salesman from our Correspondence Department; A t : 
it relieves you of all worry in making a proper selection, larly effective for children’s entertainments. 
The portfolio em- 
bodies the artistic ideas of men whom long experience and “ : 
schooling have taught how to get the best effect in home choose a committee to do the telephoning, and 


because it contains what is correct. 


decoration —specialists in their particular art. 


Keith’s Individual Service 


salesmanship by mail. 


freight west of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio River. 


want something new and correct in window draperies and lace Home-made candies may be sold between the ‘“ FOR MINE ” 
curtains, or floor coverings, we will be glad to send you free our ih rate — a " . 
magnificent 1911 Portfolio. The edition is limited to 2,500. scenes, and thus add a little more toward the 
Robert Keith Furniture Co., 1108 Keith Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. funds you wish to raise. 
N. B. We would suggest dropping us a line today to insure For a High School or class play, given ina 


your copy of this splendid 1911 Portfolio. 


ity is cramped — you can’t throw your kins illustrating this holiday, paste them on 


i Very often you must Bristolboard, and when the paste is dry letter 
make selections that do not harmonize with your other 


makes purchasing through our 


Correspondence Department ab- tell them a silver offering will be taken at the 9 
solutely as satisfactory as if you were here in our store. It isa nat- door; or, if you wish, state the price—twenty- 
ural growth of a branch of our business and represents intelligent - - : 
The same attractive quality, service and five cents. At least a hundred may be enter- 
price prevail that a customer receives in the store. We pay tained in this way ina moderate-sized house. 


If you 


(2) 


the paper napkins for window cards or post- 
ers? They are very effective and easily made. 





O. H. L. Wernicke, Pres. 
Father of Sectional 
Bookcases 


cPERIon§™9 SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


For instance, for a George 
Washington entertainment procure the nap- 














them with an ink-brush. If larger figures are 
necessary they are to be found in correspond- 


Japanese dolls and Dutch dolls are particu- GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Do not try to sell tickets for a home play, but 














ask the friends to come at a certain hour, and 












First Aid 
to fashionable 
hair - dressing. 









Smooth strong hair- 

pins that Cannot Slip 

The Package with the 
White Band 






—— 





Al dealers, Write for samples 


The De Long Hook & Eye Co. 
Philadelphia 








AGENTS wanted to sell the finest line of Petti- 
coats. Also Silks and Dress Goods 
by the yard. Big outfit and case free. Exclusive 


territory. Large Profit, pleasant work. 
THE 


GILLETTE SKIRT CO., 57 Homer Ave., Cortland, N. Y. | 








private home, there are several appropriate 
plays including ‘‘The Sweet Girl Graduate,” 
“The Sophomore,” and “The Freshman,” 
A change of scene is necessary in these, so a 
curtain must be provided. 





Don’t go at it without knowing all 
| ff about the many advantages of Sanitas 
j (| over other wall coverings. 


‘\| effects for Spring are now ready, adaptable 


| \¥} Many new and beautiful patterns and 
for every room from entrance hall to attic. 


NOTE—For the help of the readers of this magazine 
who find it necessary to give large public entertainments 
Mrs. Wallace will give personal advice by mail to any 
correspondent addressing her in care of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and inclosing a stamped, addressed 
envelope. 


Write now to our Department of Home 
Decoration, describe the room or rooms 
| you're thinking of redecorating, and you'll 
receive promptly beautiful sketches and 
samples that will give you real ideas. 





Borated 


Mennen’s ni”. Powder | STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO. 


Dept. W 320 Broadway, New York 





keeps my skin in healthy condition. 
Sample Box for 4c. stamp. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. Trade Mark 
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START A MILLINERY 
BUSINESS 
For $50° or $100°° 


Here is your opportunity to become independent 
and establish yourself in a paying Millinery business 
of your own. A small investment now will enable 
you to take advantage of this, the most prosperous 
epoch the country has ever known. 


With one of our special complete stocks of ready 
Trimmed Millinery, you can open a store or depart- 
ment without a trimmer. These stocks are made up of 
the very latest city styles. Every hat is a positive 
success and will sell quickly at a large profit. Thou- 
sands that we have started in the same modest way 
have achieved success, many in a marked degree. 
We conduct one of the largest wholesale and manu- 
facturing Millinery concerns in the world, produc- 
ing over 7,000 Trimmed Hats daily, and the most 
important department is selling Millinery stocks. 


There is Money in Millinery 


No other legitimate business offers the same oppor- 
tunity. In no other business can you invest so little 
and draw out so much. Many of our successful cus- 
tomers, not wanting to start a separate store, rented 
space in a store where Millinery was not handled, or 
used a room intheirown home. We protectour customers 
by refusing to sell to any one not dealing in millinery. 


If you can invest $50 or $100 now you should be able 
to turn over your investment many times during the 
season. After you have opened your store we will 
send you price catalogues and style books weekly, thus 
keeping you always informed on the new correct styles 
that are in popular demand, and by using our catalogues 
you can, without any previous experience, re-order 
such goods as you need, in as small quantities as desired 
and in this way keep your stock always new, up-to- 
date and complete. You can succeed without any pre- 
vious experience in the Millinery business and with 
less effort than in any other line. 


WRITE TODAY for itemized list No, 206, 


which tells what our Spring 
and Summer Millinery stocks consist of and what they 
will sell for, thereby showing just how much profit you 
can make, also full particulars how best to start a retail 
Millinery business. Donot delay. Let it not be said that 
opportunity beckoned you in vain. Write—right now. 


Chicago Mercantile Co. 
106-108-110-112 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 





STEWART'S 


DUPLEX 








The Safest Safety Made 


because of guarded 
head and coil. Strong- 
est and most satisfactory 
for all purposes. 

If your dealer cannot fur- 
nish these pins, send us his 
name and we will mail you 
a free sample card. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
Founded 1860 
125 Farrand St., 


Bloomfield, N. J. 








Every woman who attempts to make a dress 
or shirt waist immediately discovers how dif- 
ficult it isto obtain a good fit by the usual 


**trying-on-method, "’ with herself for the model 
and a looking-glass with which to see how it 
fits at the back. 


“HALL-BORCHERT PERFECTION 
Adjustable Dress Forms” 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of 
dressmaking at once easy and satisfactory. 
This form can be adjusted to 50 different 
shapes and sizes; bust raised or lowered, also 
made longer and shorter at the waist line 
and form raised or lowered to suit any 
desired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order, and will last a lifetime. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 
Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co. 


Dept. P, 30 W. 32d &t., NEW YORE 
Dept. P, 224-230 West Huron St., CHICAGO 
Dept. P, 70-76 Pearl St., TORONTO, CAN. | 


EVERYTHING FOR THE BABY 
Dainty and Durable Write Today for48 
FIRST OUTFITS ai Page CATALOG in 
From $15°° to $200°° 
BABYCRAE 


Rie US PAT orrice 






















Springfield Mas. 


















LOVE'S STEADY 
LIGHT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


When Conrad came home that night the 
living-room looked, as he put it, like a “‘sweat- 
shop.”’ Scraps of lace and muslin were 
strewn over rugs and furniture and Anna was 
frantically putting in some last stitches on her 
afternoon’s work before dressing for dinner. 
Helena was on the couch reading aloud. 

“Tsn’t it a joke to see Anna sewing?” she 
said, looking up contentedly at her husband. 

“And really looking as if she liked it,’ he 
added teasingly. 

“Perhaps I do—now,”’ said Anna demurely. 


$3§8 Anna sat alone in the living-room huddled 
by the fireplace and listening with strained 
nerves for sounds fromoverhead. Two doctors, 
Doctor Ames’s best nurse and Conrad were up 
there with Helena in the room above. At 
midnight Helena had read hope in the Doctor’s 
face and had heard him whisper to the strange 
doctor: ‘I tell you, there’s a glorious lot of 
fight in that girl!’’? Soshe had battled on, losing 
consciousness now and then for a moment, 
but only to be pulled back to life by the steady 
grip of Conrad’s hand. His face was gray and 
drawn and the sweat stood out on it in great 
drops, but he smiled every time she opened her 
eyes. Could he look like that—drawn, and old, 
and haggard, from a few hours of struggle— 
her struggle—and be capable in a few weeks 
or months of loving another woman? Her 
strength was almost gone. A mist swam 
before her eyes as she tried to see his face 
clearly this last time, for she knew that she 
was going to give up. Something was s'nging 
through her brain—she caught the words now: 
“ Before a soul can face that steady light 


It must have plumbed pain’s nethermost 
abyss.” 


“T can’t see. I think I must be—fainting,” 
she whispered. 

nomad the Doctor had his hand on her 
pulse. ° 

Conrad put his lips close to her ear. ‘Don’t 
give up, darling—for my sake!” he said. 

“Her pulse is all right,”” whispered the Doctor 
triumphantly; ‘‘now for the chloroform.” 

Helena felt a great drowsiness coming over 
her. There was no more pain. 

“T must, dear—for the baby’s sake,” she 
said dreamily. ‘‘I want—it to have a chance.” 


2S “That’s the finest boy I’ve had anything 
to do with this year,” said Doctor Ames, 
pinching Helena’s cheek. ‘Ah, there comes 
the color I want to see!” he added, as two 
pink spots appeared under the clear skin. 

Helena looked up at him from the depths of 
the great chair in which she had been allowed 
to sit upfor an hour. The baby lay on her arm 
hidden in soft wrappings that left only one very 
red little ear exposed to view. Anna knelt ador- 
ingly on the floor by the chair. She touched 
the small ear ever so lightly with her lips. 

“Oh, how nice and flat it is against his 
head,’’ cooed Anna. ‘“He’ll never have to wear 
nightcaps to keep them from sticking out.” 

Helena laughed happily. ‘It’s so funny to 
watch Conrad when he looks at him,”’ she said. 
“His face is such a mixture of love, and fatherly 
pride, and disappointment that he’s not hand- 
somer. At first he was crazy to have all his 
friends see him right away, but after he got 
a really good look at him he wasn’t quite so 
eager. I heard him ask the Doctor anxiously if 
all babies were as red, and wrinkled, and old- 
looking as this one. You should have heard 
Doctor Ames snap him up. ‘That boy, sir, 
has got the average infant licked to a finish in 
every respect!’ he said.’’ 

Anna laughed and hid her face in the little 
quilt. ‘Oh, you little honey-bug,”’ she bab- 
bled, ‘‘ how can I go away and leave you?” 

“Must you go home?” asked Helena in 
dismay. ‘‘Why, Anne, I feel as though you 
belonged to us. Can’t you go and get every- 
thing you own together and come back to us 
for six months?” 

“You wouldn’t want me to,” said Anna, 
growing very red; “it would be too expensive: 
grocery bills, meat bills, above all, gas bills! 
Conrad would be bankrupt in six months.” 

“What do you mean, child?” asked Helena 
sharply. ‘‘Talk sense!” 

“T can’t!” gasped Anna; “I haven’t any 
left!”? She was laughing immoderately. 


9388 Suddenly she put her arms around Helena 
and looked into her eyes. ‘You old goosie,”’ 
she said, ‘‘why are you so dense? Can’t you 
see that I’m out of my head with happiness? 
My poor little brain is just a muddle. I can’t 
think of anything but clothes—and the man!”’ 

Helena tried not to look astonished, but she 
was pale with sympathy and excitement. 

“Qh, dearie, I’m tiring you, I know. I 
shouldn’t have told you in such a whirlwind 
way. Just one word more, Nell, and then I’ll 
run and pack and leave you to recuperate. 
We’ ve just decided totell. You’re the first soul 
that knows except the family. Well, it’s Bob 
Warren. I’ve been crazy about him for five 
years, and he about me, and we’ve each been 
afraid of the other. Wasn’t that tragic, and 
aren’t you glad that Bobbie perked up and 
asked me in spite of his terror of being turned 
down? Good-by, honey. Give me a kiss, 
and I’ll run in again when I’m ready to go and 
have a last look at the cherub.” 

After Anna had gone Helena closed her eyes 
and let her head fall back against the chair. 
She pressed the baby closer to her side and 
suddenly realized that she was trembling from 
head to foot. Her closed eyes were brimming. 

So Conrad found her, stealing in on tiptoe, 
for she seemed to be asleep. He knelt on one 
knee by her and softly drew away the coverings 
from his little son’s wee face. As he bent over 
the baby he felt Helena’s hand on his head. 

“Dearest, I thought you were asleep!”’ he 
said, looking up at her. 

She smiled upon him radiantly, the bright 
tears standing in her eyes. 

“Why are you crying, my girl?”’ Conrad’s 
voice was unsteady with a great tenderness. 

““[—didn’t know I was,” she answered. “I 
suppose it’s—just because I’m so happy!” 
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“The Weave That Will Wash Well and Wear” 


Depend upon the dealer who sells Barnabys. He knows he will hold your 
trade, If you can’t get Barnabys, we send samples. Address Dept. L. 


BARNABY MEG. CO.., Fall River, Mass. 





3 in One is pos- 
itively the only 


for all household 
purposes such as 
sewing machines. 





3 in One pene- 

trates to the very 

innermost friction points, lubricating any 

bearing just right. Saves wear and tear. 
Saves work for you. 


Inferior oils gum, dry out, cake, collect 
dust and clog action parts. 3 in One 
cleans out all dirt. Also prevents rust on 
all nickeled parts. Try it at our expense. 
Send for free generous sample and dic- 
tionary today. 


3 in One, sold at all stores, 8 oz. bottle, 
50 cts ; 3 0z., 25 cts.; trial size, 10 cts. 


3 in One Oil Co. 


41 Broadway 


perfect lubricant | 


New York | 
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More Simple than Authors 
More Scientific than Whist 


“The public took it 
like wildfire.”’ 
— Milwaukee Sentinel 
‘*A Flinch craze from 
one seaboard to the 
other.”’ 
—Philadelphia Press. 
Flinch is the great- 
est game success of 
a century. More 
150 Superfine Flinch has already 
Quality Cards been sold than the 
50 entire output of any 
c other game brought 
At pees Sealers or out in the last hun- 
ald cage Sia il dred years. 


Gold Edge, $1.00 A came of keen 
competition, valu- 

able mental training and pure fun—for young 

and old. Just the right mixture of chance and 

skill to make a perfect game. 

Any number from 2 to 8 can play. Sample 

cards, instructions, etc., FREE. Write us today. 


FLINCH CARD COMPANY 
119 Burdick Street, 








Kalamazoo, Michigan 





IMPROVED 


Kurry Size 





Improves the Figure 


THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE WEAR- 
ING PERIOD its graceful lines remain. The 

refinement of modesty. Absolutely not bind- 

ing —perfectly comfortable. Stylishly tailored, 

and made in every desired shade and material. 
, Simplicity itself—skirt is adjusted to waist 
; measure before putting on. You can never know 
the pleasureand comfort that science has brought 
you until you try the ‘‘Every Size."" Recom- 
mended by every user, and bv leading physi- 
cians. Cost, from $6.50 up, and best at any price. 






















While there are a number of so-called mater- 
nity skirts—there is only one EVERY-SIZE. 
Ithasexc/u sive patented features, which make 
it superior to any garment for the purpose. 











Write for Free Catalogue and Material 
Folder. We will name clealer in your city, or 
you can orcer skirt from us, made to your 
measure, all express charges prepaid. You 
take no risk —satisfaction guaranteed, or 
money refunded within 15 days. Do not 
buy before receiving our Style Book. Know 
the real comfort of the EVERY- SIZE. 
Write today. 

ELITE MANUFACTURING Co. 
Dept. 1, 20 W. 21st St., New York. 


hapa” 





THE BEAUTY OF YOUR SILVERWARE 
depends on its brilliancy and cleanliness 


ELECTRO 


S Silver Polish 


ILICON 


with little effort and small expense will 
keep it always bright and fresh as new. 

Electro-Silicon does not scratch or mar, 
and is free from chemicals. Its exceptional 
merit has made it famous around the world. 
Send address for 

FREE SAMPLE 
Or, 15c. in stamps for full sized box, post-paid. 

The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 

Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 
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Let Us Plan 


Your Home 


E will save you two-thirds of the usual 
architect's fee and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. We have planned over 10,000 
homes throughout the world and in every case 


saved money for our customers. 

Designing homes is our specialty. We have 
been at it for 25 years and our experience 
gained in that time is at your service. We can 
plan you a home to meet every requirement and 
at a very reasonable cost. 





200. 


’ 


























Blue-print plans of this house, complete, 
for only $10. 


Send Us $1.00 


(and 25c for postage) 


for our big collectionof 400 designs of single and 
double houses, flats, cottages and bungalows, 
costing $300 to $10, ‘000, showing floor plans, 
exterior views, cost of each house and price of 
plans. Order at once beforeedition isexhausted. 
Our special price only $1.00 and 25c for mailing. 


“Art In Architecture ’* $1.00 per year 
(A monthly magazine devoted to building) 


J.H. DAVERMAN & SON 


Architects 
21 Murray Blk. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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NATIONAL 


aternity 


Maternity SI Skirt 


This “NATIONAL” 
Maternity Skirt is 
constructed on entirely 
new lines—it is beau- 
tiful, stylish, easily ad- 
justed, willnotsagordraw 
and always gives a neat, 
trimappearance—no matter 
how large or how small the 
waist-band is adjusted. 
There are no complicated 
fasteners, requiring aid toclose 
the skirt, no draw string or 
elastic band, no bulkiness or dis- 
comfort. It is the perfect skirt 
for maternity wear. 
Prices, $5.98 to $10 
(Expressage Prepaid by Us) 
Booklet No. 22 and Samples Free 


Thisskirt isa boon to prospective mothers. 
Our booklet No. 22, illustrating and describ- 
ing the complete line of ‘““NATIONAL”? 
Maternity Skirts, and samples of materials 
will be sent in a plain envelope free upon re- 
quest. Write for this booklet now. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 
221 West 25th Street, New York City 


We pay express charges. Your money back 
tf Math fe rv tt 

















































BECOME A NURSE 


Entire Method by Correspondence 











TWO CHAUTAUQUA GRADUATE NURSES 


Miss Margaret Agnes Hislop, Stratford, Ont. After 
studying our course Miss Hislop purchased and now 
successfully manages Ancrum Brae Hospital with 
fourteen acres of beautiful private grounds. She 
writes: “I am highly pleased with the course. ” 


Miss Nora Agnese Currid, St. Michael’s Hospital, 


Newark,N.J 


contain every thing: a nurse needs to know.’ 


We have trained thousands. of beginners and practical nurses in 


their own homes, to earn $10 to $25 a week. 


Send for our 9th 56-page Year Book, explaining method, with 


Stories of actual experience by successful nurses. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


315 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


.«, nurses the destitute sick without salary. 
She states: “The lectures are thorough, simple, and 





WHERE PROHIBITION 
HAS SUCCEEDED 
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Maine spends, per capita, more money for 
teachers and less for police, courts and jails 
than any license State of the forty-seven. 

Throughout the interior of the State of 
Maine the liquor traffic is practically un- 
known. In the larger cities it is carried on 
secretly and in a small way, just as other 
crimes are committed. 

Anti-prohibitionists are fond of calling at- 
tention to the number of United States tax 
receipts issued in Maine for the sale of alcoholic 
liquors, and would have us believe that each re- 
ceipt stands fora saloon. Nothing of the kind 
is true. Druggists and ‘‘town agents” selling 
for lawful purposes must pay the Federal tax, 
and of those who pay the tax, intending to sell 
unlawfully, not one represents a saloon—as 
that institution is known in license States. 
Many a poor wretch who pays the Government 
tax, either before or after his apprehension by 
the local authorities, is put out of business 
before he has sold his first gallon; but he 
counts as one saloon, running for a whole year, 
when he appears in the literature of the Liquor 
Dealers’ Protective Association. 

The average man thinks of our Uncle 
Samuel as a pretty severe customer who brooks 
no trifling with his revenue regulations, but 
such is not the case. He is an easy-going old 
gentleman who quite frequently turns up, 
after the local authorities have di:covered the 
culprit, and proceeds to collect his twenty-five 
dollars from one who has already learned that 
the way of the transgressor is hard. The boot- 
legger may have been caught in his first viola- 
tion, and may never try it again, but he counts 
one in the report of the revenue collector. 


The Ordinary “ Saloon” is Unknown 


= writer is not dependent upon hearsay 
evidence, but has made repeated and care- 
ful investigation in many parts of the State. 
Unlawful sales do occur, but the total amount 
sold is insignificant in comparison to the sales 
in license territory. The saloon, as known in 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia, is not to 
be found in Maine. You may walk the streets 
of Portland, or Bath, or Bangor, or Augusta, or 
Lewiston, looking for the screens, the frosted 
windows, the barrels, the bottles, the beer 
signs, the external and familiar evidences of 
the saloon, and you will look in vain. Culti- 
vate a loafer on the street corner, get chummy 
with a porter in a cheap hotel, make yourself 
solid with an ill-favored hack-driver, and, for 
a consideration, you may be conducted, as 
was the writer, down into a cellar, through a 
foul-smelling lavatory, and into a “‘joint,”’ all 
of whose stock-in-trade could quite easily have 
been packed into a couple of suitcases. 

A keg of beer which had been secreted in 
an outhouse, a tin can found concealed in a 
hollow wall and yielding lukewarm “booze” 
through a rubber tube, a brace of whisky 
flasks worn under the outer garments of a 
woman, and a coffin filled with bottles of beer 
packed in straw, were all exhibited to the 
writer by a Portland sheriff as most convincing 
proof that they do not ‘‘sell liquor in Maine 
just as they do in New York.” 

As these paragraphs are being penned there 
lies before the writer a letter of recent date 
from one of Portland’s leading manufacturers, 
E. T. Burrowes, in which that gentleman 
assures me that it is still true, as on the oc- 
casion of my last trip to Portland, that the 
open saloon and the open sale of intoxicants, 
as carried on in license States, are unknown in 
Maine. 

No sensible man will claim that prohibition 
annihilates the traffic, and no honest man can 
investigate the practical working of prohibition 
in Maine without coming to the conclusion 
that, with all its limitations and imperfections, 
it accomplishes in large measure what it is in- 
tended to do, and reduces the evil of intemper- 
ance far below the limit gained by the most 
perfect system of ‘“‘regulation”’ ever devised. 


Kansas Rigidly Enforces Prohibition 


HE manufacture and sale of intoxicating 

liquors shall be forever prohibited in this 
State, except for medicinal, scientific and 
mechanical purposes.”’ So reads Section 10 of 
Article 15 of the Constitution of Kansas, said 
section having been adopted by popular vote 
in 1880. In 1881 the Legislature passed a 
prohibitory statute which, with various sub- 
sequent amendments, is still in force, and 
constantly increasing in favor. 

During the first ten years after the adoption 
of prohibition the enforcement of the law was 
attended with many difficulties, and in such 
cities as Leavenworth, Atchison and Kansas 
City the open traffic continued in defiance of 
law and the authorities. But all thisshas been 
changed and a new spirit prevails in the Sun- 
flower State. Kansas City, Kansas, a town of 
100,000 population, just across the State line 
from Kansas City, Missouri, was the last to 
fall in line, but now even Kansas City is with- 
out a saloon. Attorney-General Jackson, ably 
assisted by C. W. Trickett, attacked the situa- 
tion with vigor and won a complete victory 
over the lawless element. Two. hundred 
“joints” were put out of business. The mayor 
of the city and the county attorney were both 
ousted from office because of failure and 
refusal to do their duty, and, with the full sup- 
port of the Governor, the law officers of the 
State administration won a signal victory, to 
the great satisfaction of the best people of the 
commonwealth. 

Upon a recent visit to Topeka, the capital of 
the State, the writer spent an afternoon and 
evening in a fruitless search for one of the 

“joints” which the trade journals of the liquor 
traffic tell us are running on every corner. If 
there is a saloon or a “joint” in Topeka it is so 
— hidden that-a stranger is not likely to 
fin 

en the first three years after law 
enforcement began in Kansas City its banks 
more than doubled their deposits, business of 
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Let Us Send Color Plans 
For An Alabastine Room 


in your home—free of expense 


LABASTINE—the Beauti- 
A ful Wall Tint, is more 
artistic and costs less than 
wall paper or paint. It is not in 
the same class with any kind of 
kalsomine. Lasts longer, does not 
chip, peel or rub off if properly 
applied, and is absolutely sanitary. 
Five pounds of Alabastine covers 
more wall surface than the same 
amount of any other decorating 
material. 


Alabastine is used everywhere 
in the better homes, apartments, 
studios and offices. It is beauti- 
ful, durable and economical. 

Write for the Alabastine Color 
Chart and full particulars. We 
will furnish exclusive designs to 
meet your wants free of expense 
to you. We will supply the name 
of your nearest Alabastine Man if 
you wish. Look for the Library 
Slips in every package. 


Alabastine Company 


401 Granville Road, Desk 01—105 Water Street 
Grand Rapids, Mich. New York City 


Send for theAlabastine Post Cards of Artistic Full Five 
Rooms—in Beautiful Colors. 10 Post Cards 10c Pounds 























For Home Made Garments 


Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2 611 Nainsook 
No. 2 611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 





New Model 
A Perfect Figure for $1 
If you are not satisfied with 
your figure; not fully 
developed as nature 


intended, wear the 
Shirr-Ruffle Bust Form 


Makes a Woman Charm- 
ing and Attractive 


Producesthat perfect, 

“4 natural form every 
4 woman covets. Fills 
hollows in front and 
underthearms. Gives 
“¥ full, shapely bust. 

Not detected by 
| sight or touch. Light, 
sanitary, refined. Closes 
high in back forming cor- 
4 set cover. 
K. . Ruffles Launder flat. 

Booklet free. PATENTED Thousands of delighted 
women praise it. At your dealers, or prepaid for $1 


Shirr-Ruffle Co., 215 E. Spring St., Lima, Ohio 





















Give Bust 
Measure. 























FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good”’ and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 


Samples FREE on request | 
King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., N.Y. City | 




















“DOMES OF SILENCE” 
The Invisible Caster Without Wheels. 


They will make your furniture glide permanently—‘‘in any 
direction’’— nickel steel domes, unbreakbale, unscratchable— 
noiseless and invisible—won’'t tear carpets or rugs or mar hard- 
wood floors—a few hammer taps adjust. Four sizes to fit all 
furniture, largest one inch diameter, at your dealer's 1 5c. per 
set of four—with felt center 25c. per set of four. If not at 
your dealer's, order direct and send name of nearest dealer to 


DOMES OF SILENCE, Ltd. 


HENRY W. PEABODY & COMPANY 
14 State Street American Agents New York 


Specify Domes of Slane aa ase & see that you get tek deel 
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~ BABY CLOTHES 


VERYTHING the baby wears from birth until three 
years old. Simple bishop slips at 40c to elegant hand- 
only outfits at $90. Dresses, skirts, gowns, bands, coats, 
caps, Sacques, shawls, bibs, bootees, shoes, blankets. 
Better than home-made and cost less. Postage and express 
prepaid to any place in the world. If anything proves 
disappointing for any reason it may be returned and money 
































refunded. “Write for my free catalogue. WHY 
MRS. MARY POTTER, 52S Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y. || | WH \ B aE A N U R S E 
Big $2 Offer-KEITH'S - 











2 page month- 

ly magazine for 

a year, with your 
choice of any one 
of Keith’s famous 


51° PLAN 











BOOKS FREE 


— - Keith's Megazine 
No. 839—$6000. One of the 125. is the recognized 
authority on building and decorating artistic homes, §2a year. 






If you wish to become an up-to-date nurse 
gd you may earn $12 to $30 aweek ; we offer you 
YA advantages not given by any other school; 
@ the oldest school ; lowest cost ; home study ; 







Keith’s 1911 Big Plan Books, direct or thru Newsdealers $1.each. five courses from —. - choose; you 
200 Plans esty-42000 1 $4000 _ Pigpecee- oe. ae diploma recognized eng bg Sod SO mt MORE ORE STUDENTS 
ans cstg.§2 to an up. ‘ 

- 7 5000. 100 ‘* Cement and Brick. ENROLLED THAN CAN BE PROPERLY TRAINED. Beginners, 





practical nurses and hospital graduates accepted. You are entitled to 
the best. Write today for booklet telling all about nursing, sen’ 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, 710-46 Van Buren St.,Chicago 


Any one of these $1. Plan Books FREE with a year’s 
A year’s sub.to“Keith’s’’ and anytwo books $3; any five, $5. 
M. L. KEITH, 602 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. soos 






























The Easiest 
Shoe for 


Women 


For cold weather 


the most comfortable and health- 
ful shoe is the 


Di: Gdison 
(Gsrz10N, Sx10E 


The Cushion in the sole, made 
of real wool-felt, keeps out cold 
and dampness. 





The cushion forms an easy bed for 
the entire foot. Pressure is thus 
evenly distributed ; blood circula- 
tion improves. And good blood 
circulation prevents cramped feet 
—one great source of foot-ills. 


Faultless in Style and Fit 
4 Send for ART STYLE BOOK 


in colors, showing latest models, and name 
of dealer where you can try them on. 














i] UTz& DUNN Co. 

50 Canal St. Rochester, N. Y. 
Makers of fine footwear for women, 
misses, and children. 
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Design No. 4817 


GIVEN 


AN EXTRA FINE PILLOW OUTFIT, Including: 


1 Top for Pillow, with the splendid CROSS 
STITCH Design, illustrated above. 

1 Pillow Back. 

1 Specially Written Diagram Lesson, show- 
ing every stitch numbered. 

1 Copy 1911 Premium Art Book, illustra- 
ting over 500 newest and most beautiful em- 


broidery designs. 
SEND NOW if you want this excep- 

tional offer, enclosing 
only 30c in stamps or silver to cover the regular 
retail price of six skeins of RICHARDSON’S GRAND 
PRIZE GRECIAN FLOSS, in proper shades to com- 
mence work on above design, and postage on 
outfit. You get the pillow outfit absolutely free. 
Send 30c for this great bargain today. 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
Dept. 1762 220 Adams 8t. Chicago, Ill. 




















Knit or Crochet 
Send for the “Manual 


Covers the wholeart of knitting and 
crocheting. Nearly 200 pages of new 
patterns and stitches made of BEAR 
BRAND Yarns, with 250 pictures and 
plain instructions, useful alike to be- 
ginner and expert, Sent postpaid; paper 
binding, 25c; cloth binding, 50c. 
Whetheryou require ZephyrGermantown, 
4 or 8 fold; Shetland floss; Pompadour 
wool; German cashmere; German knit- 
ting worsted ; Golf yarn; Persian Lamb 
wool; Rococo Fairy floss; Eidersil or 
Eiderdown wool, look forthe BEAR 
BRAND trade mark on every skein. It 
makes you safe from inferior material, 
h sure of the best results in the appear- 


) ance and durability of your work. 

\ Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers 

iy 107-113 Grand St.,Dept.A, 
WN New York _——_ 
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all kinds increased, and, in proportion to its 
size, more new buildings were erected than in 
any other city in the United States. 

In November, 1908, Governor Hoch said 
that Kansas was free from saloons and was 
enjoying an era of “wonderful prosperity.” 
During the entire preceding year more than 
half the counties in Kansas sent no prisoners 
to the penitentiary, and one-third of the coun- 
ties were without a prisoner in the county jail, 
or a pauper in the poorhouse, while the bank 
deposits averaged more than $100 per capita. 

A liquor paper is on my desk upon a single 
page of which I find three flings at the failure 
of prohibition in Kansas. 

By the side of these foundationless flings, 
which are accompanied by no attempt at proof, 
put the report of a great meeting held in 
Topeka on October 8, 1910. Judge S. H. Allen, 
formerly of the Supreme Court, presided. 
Addresses were delivered by seven gentlemen, 
including the Reverend Charles M. Sheldon, 
the author, and Mr. E. L. Copeland, Treasurer 
of the Santa Fe Railroad. A series of resolu- 
tions was adopted, for the purpose of encour- 
aging the campaign for prohibition in Missouri. 
I quote therefrom as follows: ‘We, the cit- 
izens of Topeka and Kansas, in mass-meeting 
assembled, do hereby proclaim: First, that 
there is not a saloon in existence within the 
borders of Kansas. Second, that the prohibi- 
tory law is as well enforced in Kansas as any 
other law on our statute books, and far better 
enforced than high license laws in any other 
State.” 

Then follow declarations announcing the 
beneficent effects of prohibition upon business, 
education and morals. Let it be kept in mind 
that these public announcementswere made less 
than four months ago by 4000 representative 
citizens of Topeka who would scarcely be willing 
to send out a false report. Whom shall we be- 
lieve—the hirelings of the liquor traffic, or the 
mass-meeting of Kansas freemen? 

Goyernor Stubbs, the present Kansas 
Executive, in answer to the charge of the 
liquor men that saloons exist in Kansas, gave 
out the following reply: ‘‘If any brewer or dis- 
tiller can show me a saloon or open ‘joint’ in 
Kansas I will close it at once, or resign.” 


Increasing in Popularity in Other States 


IMITATIONS of space make it impossible 
to discuss in detail the situation in North 
Dakota, and Georgia, and Alabama, and the 
other States that have adopted State-wide 
prohibition. In North Dakota the law has 
been on the statute books for twenty years and 
is well enforced. The Southern prohibition 
States have had a shorter experience, but 
furnish abundant evidence that law enforce- 
ment is gaining ground, and that prohibition is 
increasing in popularity. 


What One Local-Option County Has Done 


SINGLE specimen of county prohibition 

is all that space will permit. With more 
than half the territory of the United States 
under some form of prohibition what can be 
said about Calhoun County, Michigan, can 
be matched by hundreds upon hundreds of 
counties in thirty local-option States. This 
county has been “‘dry”’ since May 1, 1909. At 
that time two breweries and about eighty 
saloons were forced to close their doors. 
Battle Creek, an enterprising city of 30,000 
population; Albion, a college town of 6000; 
and Marshall, the county seat, with over 
5000 population, are the principal centers in 
the county. 

Industrial and moral conditions have greatly 
improved, business in all legitimate lines is 
better, retail merchants report increased sales 
and more prompt collections of accounts, 
crime has decreased, and taxes have not been 
advanced; while happiness and thrift mark 
many homes formerly under the shadow of 
want and misery. 

The Honorable John W. Bailey, Mayor of 
Battle Creek, says: ‘‘It has been an entire suc- 
cess.” The county sheriff says: ‘It is an 
immense success, morally and financially.’ 
The Honorable Walter H. North, Circuit Judge, 
enumerates the doleful prophecies made by the 
“‘wets” during the campaign, and adds: ‘‘ None 
of these predictions have cometrue. Taxes are 
no higher. Business is good. The law is being 
rigidly enforced.” Four-fifths of the merchants 
in the county report improved conditions due 
to banishing the saloon, and nobody. but the 
former dealers in drink—and a fair proportion 
of their patrons—has a word to say against 
the “dry” régime. In Calhoun County pro- 
hibition prohibits. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is: 

That prohibitory laws are not more diffi- 
cult of enforcement than other laws; that they 
are likely to be enforced wherever officials find 
a strong public sentiment in their favor; that 
such sentiment is on the increase and is likely 
to continue; and that, taking the country as 
a whole, prohibition is prohibiting as never 
before in all our history. 


NOTE—Previous articles which have been published 
inthis department of * BothSidesof Live Questions”’ are: 


Why Women Should Vote, By Jane Addams. 
Why the Vote Would be Injurious to Women, 
By The Reverend Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
Why Vivisection is Injurious, 
By The Reverend Floyd W. Tomkins, D. D. 
What Vivisection Has Done for Humanity, 
By W. W. Keen, M.D., LL.D. 
The Fallacy of Vaccination, By John Pitcairn. 
What Vaccination Has Really Done, 
By Dr. Jay Frank Schamberg. 
How Can We Check the Increasing Divorce? 
What a Uniform Divorce Law Would Do, 
By Walter George Smith. 
What Better Marriage Laws Would Do, 
By Professor George Elliott Howard. 
Who is to Blame for the High Prices? 
Why the Trusts are to Blame, 
By Henry Leffmann, M.D. 
Why Women are to Blame, By Ellen H. Richards. 
Is Prohibition the Remedy for the Liquor Evil? 
Why Prohibition Has Not Remedied the Liquor Evil 
and Cannot Do So, 
By Henry Smith Williams, M.D., LL.D. 
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, p/ A Good Time to Paint | 


Ae This spring will be a good time to paint, 
because it is now almost certain that prices 
will be less favorable later on. The flax | 

crop is short again. Linseed oil will go no 
lower; it may go higher. 









The thing to remember is that, though high, paint materials are 

not nearly so expensive as the repairing of a neglected house. 

Even oil at $1.00 or $1.25 makes the painting of the average house cost 

only $4 or $5 more than it used to cost. That isn’t enough more to 

justify letting a $10,000 house, or even a $2,000 house, go to ruin. Paint 

| it this spring. It will cost you less than later. 

! And use “‘Dutch Boy Painter’’ white lead and genuine linseed oil. 
} 
j 
| 












People are tempted sometimes, when standard materials are high, to 
employ something inferior. A great mistake, because not true economy. 

Moreover, the first cost of genuine ‘‘Dutch Boy Painter’’ white lead 
paint is not so great as you may have been led to believe. 
you if you do a little figuring for yourself. 
prices on the following ingredients: 


It may surprise 
Get from your local dealer | 










> 





12% pounds ‘‘Dutch Boy Painter’’ white lead $ 
¥% gallon Pure linseed oil . . . is 
¥% gallon Turpentine . . . .. . 
Y% pint Turpentine drier . . . 


This makes 1 gallon Genuine old-fashioned ~~~ F 
peme is 6 «6 ee eh hl = | 






























Compare this with the cost of any other paint you would think of 
using. You'll find the best is also the cheapest. 


OUR FREE PAINTING HELPS 


We try to be of service to those about to paint. We will send you, if 
asked, color schemes, miscellaneous directions, and name of ‘‘Blue 
List’? Painters in your community, men who use our ‘‘Dutch Boy 
Painter’’ white lead. Ask for ‘Helps No. S.’? That will include 
everything. 


To Painters: If you are a skilled white leader and use 
i} ©. ‘‘ Dutch Boy Painter’’ white lead, send us your name for our 
f §6©‘* Painters’ Blue List.’? Write us for Blue List Circular 

}} No. S. It gives particulars. 


| National Lead Company 


An Office in each of the following cities: 

New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati 
Cleveland St. Louis 

John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
National Lead &-Oil Co., Pittsburgh 


Chicago 





Cawston California Ostrich Feathers are Superior to all Others 


- Cawston 
_ Ostrich Feather 


Souvenir 


Catalogue and Price List 


Sent Free on Request 


STRICH feathers are very fashionable again 
this spring —all the craze in Paris. When 
you buya plume you willbe so much better pleased 
if it isa Cawston feather from California. Cap- 
tured seven first prizes at world’s expositions in 
competition with African and all other feathers. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue tells how you can buy 
ostrich feathers direct from the producer without hav- 
ing to pay import duty or middlemen’s profits, and 
how you can get your old feathers dyed and recurled 
or made over into the beautiful new willow. 


Write today for a copy 


Cawston Ostrich Farin svt: Penden California 


Established 1886 —a Quarter of a Century Achievement 


Poultry a Money Making | | 
- Business for Women 


Women are natural poultry raisers. Thousands 
are engaging.in this healthy, pleasurable calling 
and making more money than men with large in- 
vestments. Read the 1911 Free Book prepared by 
Robert H. Essex, incubator and poultry expert, 
which shows poultry possibilities for women and 
gives the keynote to success. It makes plain 
why some succeed where others fail, and starts | | 
you right. The book also describes the Essex- | | 
Models, Mr. Essex’s Improved Incubators and ] | 
Brooders. The latest and best. You will be | | 
interested. The book is Free. Write for copy. 


ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR CO. 
58 Henry Street Buffalo, N. Y. q 


SHEET 
CuT PRICE on everything in Music, 


MUSIC Sample and catalog5c. Catalog free. 
BREHM BRO6., ERIE, PA. Dept. L. 


NGRAVED 


The name” Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 
ciated for a generation with the highest quality 
Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices. 


VERET 




















Our Graduates Are 
Filling High Salaried Positions 


Good Artists Earn $25 to $100 Per Week 


in easy, fascinating work. Practical, Individual 
Home Instruction. Expert Instructors. Supe- 
rior Equipment. 12 yrs. successful teaching. 
Financial Returns Guaranteed 
12 Separate, Complete Art Courses 


For pecuniary profit, or pleasure only, as desired. 
FRE ARTIST’S OUTFIT of fine instru- 
ments and supplies to each student. 


Write for particulars Our Own Fire- 
and Handsome Art Book. proof Bldg. 


School of Applied Art 


E 254 Fine Arts Bldg. 
== Battle Creek, Mich. 


“‘Home- Making, the New Profession” 


Is; a 100-pp. ill. handbook— it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making,teaching and well-paid positions. 


4m. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


EDDING@A ARDS 


aved lavitations, $7.00; Samples upon request. Our book 
iitional 100. $2.00: deliv- on Wedding Etiquette FREE 
ered anywhere in the United States. Address. 2 South Lith Street. 


ADDEY RICHMOND 


ONTacinia. 

































c. per copy—6 for 25c. 
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Try This on the Boy 


Some Morning 


Put a dish of each ready-cooked cereal before him and let him 
make his own choice. 

Let him see with the rest Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice— 
these gigantic, crisp, porous grains. He’ll be curious to try 
them and, when he does, he’ll find that they taste like nuts. 

That will settle his choice. Then the armies of children who 
love Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice will have a new recruit. 

Perhaps he will want them morning, noon and night—some- 
times with cream and sugar, sometimes mixed with bananas, 
sometimes—like crackers—in a bowl of milk. 


The more he wants the better. For these are whole-grain 
foods made wholly digestible—the only such foods in existence. 


That’s How We Found Out 


We made a similar test for many months, by conducting alunch 
counter in the heart of New York. 


We wanted to learn—as you do—what cereals folks like best. 
For we make cereal foods in sixteen forms, but we advertise only 
what people seem to prefer. 


So we served all sorts of ready-cooked cereals, all at an 
equal price. And four people in five chose Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice, just as your boy will do. 

Since then we have helped a million homes to enjoy them, just 
as you will in yours. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c ...... 


Puffed Rice, 15c 


These are the foods shot from guns—the foods with every 
starch granule exploded by Prof. Anderson’s process. 


The grains are put in sealed guns, then the guns are revolved 
in a heat of 550 degrees. The moisture in the grain is turned 
to steam, and that steam explodes when the guns are unsealed. 
The result is to blast the food granules to pieces so the digest- 
ive juices act instantly. The grains are puffed to eight times 
natural size. But the coats of the grains are unbroken. 


The result is unique, enticing, digestible—the most desired 
and most desirable of all the ready-cooked cereals. 


Why Grocers Run Out 


When grocers run out of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice it 
isn’t our fault now. It used to be. Many a time we have been 
far behind orders. ‘or the demand has jumped until people 
are eating 15,000,000 dishes per month. 

But three of our factories are now equipped with these guns. 
Your grocer now has no excuse for running out of these 
popular foods. Please insist that he keep you supplied. 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 








Telephone Etiquette 


Co-operation is the keynote 
of telephone success. 


For good service there must 
be perfect co-operation be- 
tween the party calling, the 


‘party called, and the trained 


operator who connects these 
two. 


Suggestions for the use of 
the telephone may be found in 
the directory and are worthy 
of study, but the principles of 
telephone etiquette are found 
in everyday life. 


One who is courteous face 
to face should be courteous 


when he bridges distance by 
means of the telephone wire. 


He will not knock at the 
telephone door and run away 
but will hold himself in readi- 
ness to speak as soon as the 
door is opened. 


The 100,000 employees of 
the Bell system and the 
25,000,000 telephone users 
constitute the great telephone 
democracy. 


The success of the telephone 
democracy depends upon the 
ability and willingness of each 
individual to do his part. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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you ever tried. 


NSIST upon this old reliable 

Kingsford’s package. 
accept an inferior substitute when Kingsford’s 
Corn Starch gives unequalled results in cook- 
ing and costs no more. 


Kingsford’s makes good corn starch desserts 
because of its absolute purity. For over sixty 
years it has been made by an exclusive 
process requiring weeks of careful prep- 
aration—while ordinary corn starches can 
be made in a few days. 
delicate that it readily takes the full flavor 
of every kind of seasoning. 


Get the Kingsford Cook Book A—168 of the best recipes 
It is free. 


T. Kingsford & Son 
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Do not 


It is so fine and 


Send your name on a post card. 


Oswego, N.-Y. 





National Starch Co., 
Successors 
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ior WHEN CHOOSING A MANTEL 


ey First, use the greatest care to select a truly artistic design. 
the mantel is substantial and safe as well as artistic. 


= ES P. & B. Brick Mantels 3 


+ —-}.1j are adapted from the best Continental and English 
=x] brick work, and are noted for their beauty and sim- 

2-324 plicity. The bricks themselves are unique, hav- 
ing all the depth and character of hand carving. 


mason. If you want the best mantel, at a reason- 
A P. & B. Mantel will last a lifetime. Madeentirely able price, send for our Sketch Book today. 
THE PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACE BRICK CoO. (@ 


a Dept. 27, 165 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Second, be sure os 
ss 


of brick, cannot become dented, scorched or biis- 
tered like wood. Absolutely safe, for there is noth- 
ing to become overheated. Can be installed by any 


New York Sales Office, 112 W. 42nd St 
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USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 





“KITCHEN BOUQUET 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


BLSAMPLE FREES 





THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N.J. 



































FEBRUARY SOCIAL AFFAIRS 
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The New Floral Valentines 


By Rose Fallon—Courtesy of Charles Thorley 





A Floral Envelope With Ribbons to 
Hold a Letter on the Other Side 








For a Bouquet of Violets—a White Moiré Box 
Tied With Wide Violet Satin Ribbon ° 






















“In the Knot 
There’s No Un- 
tying” is One of 
the Latest Floral 
Valentines — a 
True Lover’s Knot 
- Made. of Pink 
Azaleas 


Pink Carnations 
Give the Touch of 
Color Needed for 
a Heart Valentine. 
The Arrowis 
Twined Around 
With White Satin 
Ribbon 


fk Spy 


Surely an Inspira- 
tion of Cupid's 
Own is the Floral 
Arrow So Sweetly 
Baited. Violets 
and Ferns Would 
be Most Effective 
for This Design 


Dear to Every 
Girl's Heart are 
the Dainty Dutch 
Bouquets of Pink 
or Red Roses, 
With Lons 
Streamers of Soft 
Satin Ribbon 






















A Verse for Valentine 
Roses— 
‘The cowslip is a country 
wench, 
The lily is a nun, 
But I will woo the dainty 
rose, 
The queen of every one”’ 


A Lasting Valentine is Suggested in the Twig Hamper Filled With Growing 
Ferns. Given Careful Attention They Will Last a Long Time and Bear 
Transplanting. Long-Stemmed Roses Carry Well the Sentiment of the Day 


For Mother’s Valentine There are Orchids, or Narcissus With 
Ferns, or Some Delicately. Tinted Flower, Which May be in a 
Graceful Loose Bouquet, or Placed in a Moss-Covered Jar 








A Novel Fan Valentine of Pink Roses and Lilies-of-the-Valley 





“The Littlhe House” Department 


The department of “The Little House”’ will be expanded into a complete 
magazine devoted to the little house in allits aspects, inside and outside, in the 
next JOURNAL, published February10. The department is, therefore,omitted from 
this number, but will be found here in the issue of March 1. THE EpITors. 
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spective bride. There are so many little 
things which a girl needs in her home almost 
immediately upon entering it, accessories she 
usually has not time to prepare before mar- 
riage, and of which she very often fails to realize 
the need until she is established within her own 
four walls. But the sweetest part of the custom 
is the love which envelops these parcels, making 
AMiniature Hoop — souvenirs of sunny engagement days, many of 
for an “Embroid- — which will always be tenderly cherished. 
ery Shower”’ Before telling you about the ‘‘ Showers”’ I want 
Favor, Made of — to speak a word about the good taste of inex- 
a Pillbox and a __ pensive “Shower” gifts. It is delightful for the 
Piece of Linen bride to be provided with a pleasant down- 
pour of attractive presents, and they go a long 
way toward saving her pocketbook when the actual housekeeping 
days begin. But this is not the only pocketbook to be considered. 
Wedding gifts, contrary to those of the good old days of our grand- 
mothers, have unfortunately become such an expensive proposition 
that one good, substantial present is 
strain enough upon our finances with- 
out a previous drain. 


<<a NE of the prettiest customs we have, 
7 “ens I think,is that of “showering” a pro- 






A “Curtain Shower” is Practical 


“QHOWERS” can be something so much 
sweeter and more intimate than mere 
gift-making. Presents can be bought, but 
the thoughtfulness, for instance, which 
prompted a group of girls I know of to 
give a prospective bride of modest means 
a “Curtain Shower” is not marketable. 
Those of us to whose lot the annual cur- 
tain making and hanging usually falls 
will appreciate just what such a ‘‘Shower”’ 
would save an eager young housekeeper, 
trying hard to make “home” lovely for 
the first critical callers. Each girl made 
the bride a pair of curtains. These were 
all of soft white cheesecloth costing five 
cents a yard, but could be made of any 
grade of material the girls cared to select. 
The curtains were carefully measured, hand- 
hemmed, and guaranteed to hang straight, 
since each donor took pains to pull a thread 
across the goods before turning her hem. 

The girls were divided into groups, each 
group to curtain a room, and, as the bride 
had initiated them into the mysteries of 
the decorative scheme of her little house, 
some of the hangings were charming, those 
What CouldbeaMore for the living-room being stenciled by the 
Appropriate Place- — hostess—the artist of the crowd—in dull 
Card for a “Shower” — green and golden yellow. Side curtains for 
of Any Kind Than a the dining-room were of the cheesecloth, 
Pale Green Flower- dyed by the donor a shade of russet-brown 
Trimmed Umbrella? to harmonize with the furnishings. Side 

curtains for the bedroom were of palest blue 
cheesecloth to hang in long, straight folds on each side of the creamy- 
white ones. I wish I could tell you how charming those curtains 
were, and of the inexpressible happiness of the bride when she 
received them. The day of the ‘‘Shower”’ the curtains were presented 
on a curtain-stretcher represented by a frame of laths. Little 
brass-headed tacks, harmlessly pushed through the mesh of the 
cheesecloth, fastened them to the “‘stretcher.” 

A toy stepladder was used as the centerpiece of the 
collation table, and the place-cards represented pretty 
latticed windows. The sashes, etc., were drawn on 
pale gray paper with white crayon. The cut-out 
windowpanes were of isinglass. For the progressive 
games which were played during the afternoon little 
rounded sticks as ‘curtain poles,’ on which brass 
curtain rings were slipped to keep scores, were used 
as tally-cards. The rings were afterward presented to 
the bride to be used at curtain-hanging time. The 





much attention that they suggested a very practical 
idea to one of the party, who also wanted to ‘‘shower”’ 
the same prospective bride. For this affair each 
girl provided the curtain pole and fixtures upon which 
the curtains, which she had previously made, were to be hung. The 
hostess donated as her share an excellent tack-hammer and a pound 
of fine wire nails. Place-cards were curtain poles made of penny 
pencils, a wooden collar-button ornamenting each end. 


A “Housecleaning Shower” for Business Girls 


QUALLY thoughtful was the “‘ Housecleaning Shower” planned 
by several business girls whose tired eyes and fagged condition 
after hours prohibited hand-made gifts. Each girl provided an 
article for housecleaning, such as a bottle of ammonia, sand 
soap, scouring soap, mop, tin pail, dustcloths, square machine- 
hemmed window-cloths, a scrubbing-brush, 
brooms, etc. 

To carry out the housecleaning idea 
further the five tables at which the girls 
played progressive games during the evening 
of the “Shower”? were marked with the 
names of the various rooms—“ Attic,” ‘‘ Bed- 
room,” ‘“Living-room,” ‘Dining -room,” 
‘“‘Kitchen”’; with the “‘Attic”’ as first table— 
according to the housecleaning ethics—and 
the ‘‘Kitchen” as last one. Little steplad- 
ders, made by the hostess, of white paper and 
brown cardboard, were given as tallies, the 











Home-Made Rolling-Pin 
Place-Cards and Crash- 
little curtain poles were unique and attracted so Covered Tables are Most 
Inexpensive Novelties 
on the “Kitchen-Shower” 
Refreshment-Table 


names of the various tables or 
rooms being written on the five 
successive steps of the ladder. 
Tallies were kept by pasting tiny 
“cakes” of scouring soap, cut 
from the usual bar, on the ladders 
of the victorious “cleaners.” 

A pail of water held flowers in 





The Littke Broom-End 
Pencil and Tea-Kettle 
the center of the refreshment Tapemeasure are Use- 





table, and at the close of the party —_ful Favors for the Prac- 
each girl promised to wield the tical Housecleaning and 
article she had presented as soon Sewing “Showers” 

as the bride was established in 

her new home. This promise led later to another jolly time on a 
Saturday half-holiday, when the girls all dropped in to lend a hand. 





“Sewing Showers” to Save the Bride’s Stitches 


“SEWING SHOWER,” at which the girls presented the lucky 

bride with a hand sewing machine, was also attractive. The 
invitations were dainty sewing-girl figures cut from magazines and 
pasted on strips of linen paper. Each little 
figure wore a pretty sewing apron in which 
a pocket slit was cut at the waist-line. Into 
this slit the quaint invitation given 
under the picture was inserted. Embroid- 
ery silk, threaded at both ends through 
embroidery needles, formed a_ border 
around the card. The sewing machine 
was presented at the refreshment table 
where it formed the centerpiece, stream- 
ers of tape running from under the needle 
to each cover. Guest-cards were most 
daintily made from little gilded pillboxes 
and imitated individual measuring tapes, 
the ‘‘tape”’ bearing the name of the guest 
for whom the place was intended. 


This “Kitchen Shower” Creation Requires One 
Colander, One Turk’s-Head, One Dishcloth, 
Three Ess-Beaters, Three Bottle-Washers, and 
One Coffee-Strainer Used as a Buckle 


When Kitchenware “Showers ’Down 


N AMUSING little plan for a “‘ Kitchen 
Shower” may be carried out by asking 
half a dozen of the bride’s friends to spend 
the morning preceding the “‘Shower” at the home of the hostess. 
The fun may begin with a trip to a ten-cent store or a local shop 
dealing in kitchen supplies. Of course the buyers must put their 
heads together in order to avoid selecting duplicates. Each assort- 
ment of purchases should be limited to some specified amount— 
say fifty cents. Bearing their newly acquired treasures the merry- 
makers are to return to the hostess’s home for a unique experience 
in the line of hat trimming. Each girl is bidden to select kitchen 
utensils for making a modish turban—the style 
and adornment being left to her own judg- 
ment. The turbans may be made from inverted 
dishpans, saucepans, buckets, colanders and 
wooden or china mixing-bowls. Feather dusters, 
egg-beaters, bottle-washers and mops may be 
converted into chic feathers and aigrettes, 
fastened in place with spool wire and mucilage. 
Dishcloths and tea-towels may be used for soft 
bows and folds, and tea-strainers, lemon- 
squeezers and nutmeg-graters will make stylish 
buckles. Wecan easily imagine the fun of , 
trimming these hats, and the gales of laughter | Home-Made Paper- 
with which the results are contemplated. Each and-Cardboard 
hat should be folded in tissue paper and placed — Ladders Were Used 
in a bandbox provided by the _ in Recording Tallies 
=~ hostess, tied up and directed to at the “House- 
, the bride, and at the time of the cleaning Shower” 
‘Shower ”’ each girl should appear 
with her bandboxed creation. Then, of course, comes 
the fun of opening the boxes. The bride should try 
on all of the various creations, a prize being awarded 
to the maker of the most becoming hat. 

Cunning little souvenirs for ‘‘ Kitchen Showers” may 
be made by cutting kitchen tables in one piece from 
pliant gray cardboard and folding the legs under. A 
little cover of tea-toweling should be laid across the 
table, and a drawer may be indicated on the front side 
by astraight strip of cardboard loosely pasted in place. 
A little wooden collar-button, thrust through a round 
hole in the front of this drawer as a handle, adds a 
realistic finishing touch. Little rolling-pin place-cards may be 
daintily made of a long slip of white paper glued together and 
finished at each end with a tiny wooden collar-button. 

A “‘Housemaid Shower” would also be jolly—invitations being 
sent as newspaper advertisements for a first-class housemaid. 
That estimable individual should be constructed of kitchen utensils 
fastened to a broom with wire. The figure should wear a neat 
gingham dress and a white apron, the head being hidden by a 
sunbonnet which half conceals features painted on a saucepan. 





Many Dainty Souvenirs May be Made of Paper 


T IS surprising how many dainty and appropriate souvenirs and 

place-cards may be made, with practically no expense at all, from 
scraps of paper and a bit of glue. 
One of the daintiest souvenirs for ee es a 
an ‘‘ Embroidery Shower” may be LG ‘to 
embroidery hoops constructed from ce r 4 Dy 
the round rim of a pillbox. A tiny ( > 
square of handkerchief linen could \ pee 4 
be placed in position between the g 7 
hoops, and a fine needle, threaded / 
with embroidery floss, added as a / 
finishing touch. The rim of the 
pillbox should be gilded. 7 





“ Said So-and-So 
to So-and-So: 
“Let's Sit a While 

and Sew’” 


Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by mail questions in regard to 
entertaining if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent her in care of 
THE JOURNAL. Such questions should be sent at least three weeks 
in advance of the date of the entertainment. Many inquiries coming to 
Miss Marriott from the West consume almost one week in transit. 


It Seems as Though Menu Cards 
With Toasters, Skillets, Knives, 
Forks and Spoons, Were Just 
Made for “Kitchen Showers” 
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-New York’s Leading- 


Fashion Catalogue 


For Spring and Summer 1911 


NEWYORKS LEADING FASHION 
CATALOGUE 











Write To-Day for FREE Copy 


It is the most Wanted, most Sensible, most Prac- 
tical, most Economical, and most Complete and 
Authoritative Publication on New York Styles. 


This 168-Page Book faithfully and beautifully 


illustrates and fully describes everything to wear for 
Women, Misses, Girls, Boys and 
Infants 
Tailor-Made Suits, Dresses, Coats, Costumes, 
Waists, Underwear, Misses’, Boys’ and Children’s 
Clothing, Millinery, Jewelry, Gloves, Shoes, etc. 
At Money-Saving Prices 
the lowest ever quoted for reliable merchandise 
Convince Yourself at Our Risk 


Money Refunded if Not Satisfactory 
We Pay Express Charges Both Ways 








The dresses illustrated here are samples of 
the styles and values to be found throughout 


NEW YORK’S LEADING FASHION CATALOGUE 


L 348 —Ladies’ One-Piece Dress of sheerest pin-tucked 

Batiste effectively combined with handsomely pat- 
terned English Eyelet Embroidery —fashion’s favored mate- 
rial for filmy Summer gowns. Can be supplied in all white, 
or with light blue or lavender embroidery on white ground, 
also in a pretty black and white combination with the embroid- 
ery worked in black on a white ground. Inserts of fine Val 
trim the short kimono sleeves to which finely plaited lace- 
edged frills afford a dainty finish. The low neck is prettily 
trimmed with Val and Cluny insertions front and back, while 
the skirt is especially attractive, its profuse trimming of Val 
lace and the deep embroidery flounce giving 


a sheer dainty effect that will delight every 
woman. The back of this beautiful dress is 75 
trimmed in the same artistic fashion as the 

Senn 


front. Sizes 32to 44bust measure. . . . . 
Express prepaid. 
L 339 — Charming Girls’ Dress. A handsome crea- 
tion of beautiful All-over Eyelet Embroidery —a 
material very extensively used on all of the high-priced mod- 
els this season. German Val insertion heacls the flounce effect 
and also finishes the skirt at the bottom. The skirt is tucked 
all around to a little below the hips, giving the necessary ful- 
ness. The entire waist is also composed of the all-over eye- 
let embroidery and is trimmed with inserts of Venise lace and 
fine German Val. The waist displays the popular kimono 
sleeves which reach just to the elbow and are trimmed with 
Val lace and insertion to accord with the 


rest of the gown. Waist is finished with a 
girdle and rosette of liberty satin. Sizes 8 75 
to 14 years. White only. Remarkable 

. . . . . ee 


value. yee BS Ske ee 
Express prepaid. 





To receive full value for your money you cannot 
afford to be without a copy of New York’s 
Leading Fashion Book and Shopping Guide. 

It is FREE. Write TO-DAY. 
Address Dept. L. 














SIXTH JAV19"T020° STREET. NEW YORK. | 
[ Sore} ALE9°7020°STH ET NEW YORK. | 
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he New Lace and Ribbon Valentines 


By Emily Pratt Gould 


Pincushion of Dotled 
Swiss Over Blue With 
Lace Hearts and Ruffle 


ULL of the sentiment of Saint Valentine’s 

Day are these truly substantial novelties. All 
of them are handmade—a sure evidence of 
affection—and some also are perfumed with rose 
sachet powder. Each pincushion measures six 
inches in diameter and requires one yard and a 
quarter of lace two inches wide for the ruffle. 
The flowered silk workbag has a cardboard 
foundation, fourteen inches by four, covered with 
silk. The top requires three-quarters of a yard 
of silk twelve inches deep. Gather this and sew 
to the foundation. Allow four inches at the top 
for the hem and casing, and two yards of ribbon 
for the strings. 





A NS 


Fancy-Work Bag of Swiss and Lace Lined 


With Blue Silk. Blue Ribbon Strings 





A New Heart Pillow of Swiss With the 
Hearts Outlined in White Thread 


Mending-Bag of White Swiss Over Blue. Medallions and 
Border of Swiss Appliquéed With Featherstitching 















A Box of Rose 
Sachets for Baby 


NOTE—Patterns for 
these novelties cannot 
besupplied. Theyare 
just dainty pieces of 
fine sewing that most 
women can do, but 
further information 
will be given by mail 
if astamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed. 





Pincushion of White Swiss 
Over Pink, Trimmed With 
Lace and Featherstitching 


HE three bags are of the same size, eighteen 

inches by twenty, and may be made of any 
sheer material over a color. The oblong pillow 
measures sixteen inches by twenty-two, and the 
square one eighteen inches. The heart pillow 
requires a piece of Swiss sixteen inches square, 
to be cut into shape, and a ruffle three inches 
wide. The lace medallions, which lend such a 
dainty touch to these novelties, were cut from 
the same lace as the ruffles, and applied with 
featherstitching. This simple stitch was used 
also to outline the plain Swiss hearts and borders. 
The square pillow for a bedroom couch is the 
usual eighteen-inch size, including the ruffle. 


A Cupid Nap Pillow Made of Alternate Strips 
of Lace and Lawn Over Pink Silk 





Couch Pillow of White Swiss Over Pink With 
Hearts Outlined in Featherstitching 





Fancy Remnant-Bag of White Swiss Over Pink. Lace 
Medallions and Hem Outlined With Featherstitching 
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A Practical Way 
For Any Housewife 
To Save Money 








69-Piece Dinner Set. Decoration, Roses and 
Altheas; Gold Trimmings. Given with a $10.00 
purchase of Larkin Household Supplies. 


i. . woman enjoys making her home 
just as attractive and cosy as_ possible. 
You, probably, can think of many things you 
would like. for your home but feel you can’t 
afford. By our plan, instead of an expense, 
getting such things is a practical way of saving. 

Just buy your Teas, Spices, Extracts, Soaps, 
and other household supplies direct from us, 
the manufacturers — our list includes 400 
common necessitiés of the very best quality. 
You will get your money’s worth, full value, 
in the articles purchased, and extra, in your 
choice of handsome Furnishings for your home 
— Furniture, Carpets, Rugs, Dishes, Silver- 
ware, etc. The Furnishings represent what 
you save by dealing direct with us. 


You Get Middlemen’s Profits 


By LARKIN 


Factory-to-Family Dealing 


Most manufac- 
turers sell their 
Products to whole- 
salers, who sell 
them to retailers. 
The retailers sell 
them to you at 
prices that include 
the profits of all. 


We sell our Prod- 
ucts to you direct 
from our Facto- 
ries, at prices that 
include but the 
cost of manufac- 
ture and our single 
profit. This is 
how we give you 
so much for your 
money. 









No. 15 

Music Cabinet. 
Pe ope Choice of Golden 

We are thor- Oak or Mahogany Veneer. 

oughly reliable ; Given with a $10.00 purchase of 

cd =? Larkin Household Supplies. 

we have been in 

business over thirty-five years and have over 

two million customers. No matter where you 


live, you can deal with us safely and profitably. 


30 Days’ Free Trial to Convince You 


We will ship you $10.00 worth of Larkin Household 
Supplies of your selection and any article in our Cata- 
log given with a $10.00 purchase, or $20.00 worth of 
Products without Premium, for $10.00. After thirty 
days, if thoroughly satisfied, send us $10.00; if not, 
notify us and we will remove the goods, refund freight 
and delivery charges and charge nothing for the 
Products used in trial. 






Our Large Catalog Mailed Free 


It tells you about our plan of saving and illustrates 
and describes the Larkin Products and over 1700 
articles that you can get with your purchases. Just fill 
in the coupon and mail to 








i Liatkitt Co. 
DEPT. 41, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
If West-of-the-Mississippi 
River, address 
Dept. 41, 
PEORIA, ILL. 


- 
< 
No. 110 Pood ‘ 
Mission Morris Chair, Oak, <9 1.4 
Weathered-Oak Finish; Genuine Pod } 


Spanish Leather. Given witha - git 
$20.00 purchase of Larkin co 
Household Supplies. Pd e 
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CLASS PINS & 


and BADGES for College, School, Society or Lodge. ( 


aioe Style with any three letters and 
res, ~~ or two colors of oe 
Silver, 25c each, $2.5 
Plated, 10c each, $1 00 dos. iead for bene 
ore a Special designs also made for any School or 
Society, at attractive prices. Send idea for estimate. 




















BASTIAN BROS. CO., Dept. 459, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














OTHERS often say to me: “It costs so much to give a 
M children’s party—I cannot afford it.” Others say: “My 
children come home laden down with expensive candy-boxes 
and favors.” It is a mistake to give children elaborate parties with 
costly souvenirs when there are so many simple ways to give them 
a good time. February is truly a birthday month; so many 
world-famous people were born in this shortest month in the year. 
The child having a birthday partyin February might have a “Hero” 
party, and he should be allowed to work 
upon simple place-cards and favors for the 
table a day or two before the party. He will 
then have added to the joy of anticipation 
the fun of preparing for his guests. Small 
pictures of famous men sold by educa- 
tional publishers at two for a cent may be 
mounted on cardboard, and, with the guest’s 
name written beneath, may be used for 
place-cards. Puzzle pictures may be made 
very easily in the home. The clever mother 
may buy the larger one-cent pictures, mount 
them on cardboard and then cut them into 
small pieces. Put these pieces into an envel- 
ope and mark on a corner of the envelope 
the number of pieces it contains. Also 
number the envelope and have a duplicate 
picture put aside bearing the same number, 
so that if the puzzle is not solved the picture 
may be shown, and may be given to the 
child as a guide. The parts should not be too complex, although I 
have seen children work out puzzles which baffle even grown-ups. 

A little rhyme may be put on each envelope: 

If these parts you will fit together well, 
The name of this hero you'll surely tell. 


Cannonball Olives? 


Selecting Pictures for the Hero Parties 


F THE party should be distinctly a ‘Washington Party” pictures 

from the life of Washington and from Revolutionary history 
should be selected: as, for example, ‘‘Washington Crossing the 
Delaware.” If it were a “Lincoln Party” I should take Lincoln 
pictures. The children should have their puzzle pictures to take 
home; the one who completes his puzzle first might have a large 
picture puzzle of the portrait of Washington or Lincoln. This may 
be purchased for forty-five cents. 

For the birthdays of Lowell and Longfellow there are two pictures 
in each case that may be used as puzzle pictures: the author’s 
portrait and a picture of his home. If the hostess wishes to carry 
out the idea of authors only I would suggest that the familiar game 
of “Authors” be played by the children, or a 
game of ‘“‘Quotations’”’ may be prepared at 
home and played in the same way. 


The Lincoln Story Party 


HE “Lincoln Party” is more appropriate 

for older children, as younger children do not 
care about hero stories. The story-teller may 
dress in one of the old-fashioned gowns worn in 
the time of Lincoln, and thus give the story 
added interest to the children. Lincoln stories 
may be arranged in the following manner: 


“*Stories of Lincoln’s Boyhood ”’ 

*‘Lincoln as a Young Man” 

“‘Lincoln as a Lawyer” 

“**Father Abraham,’ Lincoln as a President ” 





At the “* Postman 

Party” There are These stories may be selected from many 

Mail Bags, Filled sources and adapted by the story-teller. 

With Candy, for An inexpensive little book called the ‘“ Best 

All the Children Lincoln Stories Tersely Told,” written by J. E. 

Gallaher, contains short humorous Lincoln 

anecdotes; these stories and jokes may be told or read to the chil- 
dren. The story-teller might prefer: 


‘The Perfect Tribute,’”’ by Andrews 
“The Toy Shop,”’ by Margherita S. Gerry 
“He Knew Lincoln,” by Ida M. Tarbell 


As these books are inexpensive the hostess may desire to give each 
child one, as a present, rather than some trivial little souvenir. 

Card games with historical significance may be purchased and the 
children can progress from table to table. The skillful hostess could 
make her “‘tally-cards”’ of red, white and blue paper in the form of a 
shield—a silver star to be placed on the blue field for each game won. 

To play ‘“Characters’’ one child leaves the room and the rest 
agree upon some character he is to represent. They question him 
in regard to certain events, and from their 
questions he must guess who he is. The 
child who gives him the cue is the next 
one to guess. 

For another game each child might write 
the name of a person or a battle upon a 
card. These are then shuffled and distrib- 
uted, and each player must rise and give 
an account of the person or the battle 
named on his card. 

The table may be appropriately decorated 
with American flags, and at each child’s place 
may stand a small log cabin filled with candy 
as a souvenir, or a large log cabin, which 
can be purchased for one dollar, may be 
used as a centerpiece. 

A Lincoln “thought” written out on a 
small piece of paper and decorated with a 
tiny flag label may be rolled in the form 
of a small diploma and placed inside the 
log cabin at the right of each guest. 

This diploma may be tied with a narrow red, white and blue 
ribbon, the ribbon extending to the child’s place. As each child pulls 
the ribbon he receives the small diploma, and then reads aloud the 
Lincoln “‘thought.”” These “‘thoughts” may be: 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all.” 

“The leading rule for the man of every calling is diligence.” 

“Leave nothing for tomorrow which can be done today.”’ 





Children’s Parties 
for February Birthdays 


a By Georgene Faulkner, “The Story Lady” 








This Log Cabin Makes a Fine Plaything 
After it Has Fulfilled its Decorative Mission 
on the Lincoln Birthday-Party Table 





‘Whatever piece of business you have in hand, before stopping, do all 
the labor pertaining to it which can be done.”’ 
“‘T do the very best I know how, the very best I can, and I mean to keep 
doing so till the end.” 
“‘T’m- not bound to win, but I’m bound to be true.” 
5 “Tm not bound to succeed, but I’m bound to live up to what life I 
ave. 


“Do not worry; eat three square meals a day; say your prayers; 
keep your digestion good; exercise—go slow and go easy; maybe there 
are other things which your special case requires 
to make you happy, but, my friend, these,. I 
reckon, will give you a good lift.” 

The “Hero” parties suggested are both 
educational and patriotic in character, and 
I speak from experience when I say that 
they are greatly appreciated by the older 
children. The Lincoln stories were so 
popular that the children would not go 
home directly after the refreshments, but 
followed me and begged for more stories. 


A Postman Party 


PARTY suitable for Saint Valentine’s 

Day is a “ Postman Party,” and may be 
adapted to any time of the month or year. 
A post-office may be made of a screen or 
clothes-bar covered with a white sheet and 
trimmed with red hearts. A window may 
be arranged in the covering, and the screen so placed in the 
corner of the room that a child can stand behind the window and 
sort the mail ona table. A mail-box may be made of cardboard, or 
a paper suit-box may be covered with gray paper with the words 
“U.S. Mail” printed in red on the side. A slit should be cut in 
the box for the valentines. Each child may be given a valentine 
for some other child, and told to place it in the mail-box. A sign on 
the post-office should say, 
“Office closed.” 

Regular valentine games may 
then be played: for example, 
pinning arrows into the center 
of hearts, or searching about the 
room for tiny hearts. 

If older children are to play 
games they might have a pro- 
gressive party called a “‘Salma- 
gundi Party,” where a different 
game is played at each table 
seating four players; with five 
different games twenty children 
may so be entertained. The 
games played could be in keep- 
ing with the day: for example, 
“Sorting the Mail,” ‘Toy- 
town Post-Office,” ‘‘Toytown 
Library,” “Toytown Bank,” 
““Toytown Conductor.” These 
“Toytown” games form an 
educational series. They give 
a child a glimpse of civic life: 
the compensation necessary for 
work well done and the thought of “each for all.” It is a particu- 
larly good series for young children. The games may be played 
with any number, one child acting as ‘‘postman” or “conductor.” 
The games sell for forty-five cents each. 

The child who gives the party might act as postman, and a small 
“U.S. Mail” uniform, with breastplate, cap, bag, etc., is for sale in 
toyshops—price forty-five cents, a better one being ninety-five cents. 
When the post-office is open the children may go to the post-office 
and have the valentines distributed there, or the postman may play 
that he goes from house to house and delivers mail to each child. 

In playing “Blind Postman” a child may be chosen as a 
““Postmaster-General.”” He must write down the names of players 
with the names of the places they have chosen. The children are 
seated on chairs about the room. The “postman” is blindfolded and 
led to the middle of the room. Then the “ Postmaster-General” 
announces that a letter has been sent from Philadelphia to Chicago. 
The two players who represent those cities must change seats. 
The ‘“‘postman”’ then tries to seat himself in a vacant chair. The 
child who loses his chair is then the ‘‘ Blind Postman.” 

Postman songs may be found in “Holiday Songs,” by Emilie 
Poulsson, or “‘Love’s Postman,” by Edith Hope Kinney and Mrs. 
Crosby Adams, m ght be sung. The children may sing the questions 
and the ‘‘ postman” the answers. 

The table may be decorated with red paper hearts, gilt arrows, 
etc., the bread and the cake being cut into the shape of hearts. 
Heart-shaped ice-cream forms may be used. 
As this is a “Postman Party” a tiny mail- 
bag at each child’s place containing small 
red “‘heart” candies may be the souvenir. 
These bags cost twenty cents each. 
Valentines may be used as the place-cards: 
fancy caps with mottoes should be supplied 
for the children. 


DESIGNED BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


Who Wouldn’t Eat Toasted Hatchets With 
If the Hatchets Were 
Spread With Jam and the Cannonballs Were 
Glace Cherries They Might be Still More Tasty 


The Stems of These Tempting 
Cherries are Bent Broom-Splints 
With the Ends Stuck Into the 
Candied Fruit 


Washin&ton’s Birthday Parties 


A “CHERRY-TREE PIE” could be 
made by using some small plant, like 
an azalea, and tying the souvenirs in red, 
white and blue tissue paper to the branches 
of the tree with red, white and blue ribbons; 
the other ends of the ribbons stretched to 
the children’s places could be tied to tiny 
hatchets. Each child, in turn, could then 
play at cutting his present from the tree. 
For a cherry tree for the center of the table a 
small azalea without bloom, with cranberries for cherries, may be 
used. Asimple candy-box may be made by the skillful hostess from 
cardboard, constructed into cocked hats, trimmed with small cock- 
ades of red, white and blue ribbon, the crown of the hat being 
filled with red, white and blue candies. The regular kindergarten 
soldier cap could be made for younger children, and the children 
could wear these caps as they march out to the table. 
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Fashion’s 
Favorite 


There is one thing 
that is always fashion’s 
first favorite, and that is 
beauty. Style of dress, of 6 
coiffure, of head-gear,and 3¥25 
so on, may change with $¢ 
every month or season, as “S 
whim, fancy, or milliners’ # 
decree may dictate, but 
beauty of skin and com- 
plexion is of the fashions 
that remain permanent 
from age to age. This 
explains the fact of the 
enduring popularity of 


Pears * 
Soap 


which, being all puresoap, 
possessing unique emol- 
lient properties, that pre- ¢¥: 
serve, refine, and improve % 
the beauty of the skin and 4 
complexion, never ceases 








rig to be the leading soap a 
"wherever beauty holds bs 
bs her enchanting sway. oi 
ed e 

Sa Delicacy—The delicacy and Se 
~ daintiness of the skin of youth “34 


are preserved by the daily use f 
of PEARS. A 


¥ a; 
is Refinement—The skin is re- i 
a2 fined, softened and beauti- e 

% fied by the exquisite soothing  } 

: influence of PEARS. 4 

v2 


It is far more economical 
to use PEARS than it is to 


use ordinary toilet soaps. 


TABLISHED 178! 
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O MAKE lady-finger sand- 
wiches spread the split cakes 
with jam and tie each sandwich 
with red, white and blue ribbon. 


REAM cheese mixed with 

stuffed olives is served on 
lettuce leaves, with a heart-shaped 
pickled beet on top. 
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ANY dainty dishes suitable for 

Valentine and Washington’s 
Birthday party or luncheon tables 
may be arranged by combining in 
various ways the little relishes and 
confections whichagood housekeeper 
has always at hand. In these pretty 
and tasty dishes cream cheese, olives, 
glacé cherries, citrons, nuts, jams 
and other dainties are used. 








ALENTINE 

cakes which 
will delight the lit- 
tle folks may be 
made by decorat- 
ing iced cookies 
with candy hearts 
and nut meats. 
Chocolate and 
fruit-coloredicings 
will add variety. 





IMOLA canapes are pretty 

for a Valentine luncheon. 
Spread hearts of crisp brown 
toast with cream cheese, out- 
line with halves of pimolas and 
arrange on lace paper hearts. 


OR a Washington’s Birthday 

party: Around a mould of 
strawberry jelly pile sweetened 
whipped cream. Garnish with 
candied cherries and leaves cut 
from slices of citron. 





ISTACHIO ice cream decorated 

with white candy hearts and a 
glacé cherry makes an attractive 
dessert for St. Valentine’s Day. 


OR egg salad mince fine the whites 

of hard-boiled eggs; mix with 
cream and add a little curry; garnish 
with a cooked yolk. 


O MAKE heart tarts for the Val- 

entine luncheon filla heart-shaped 
pastry shell with raspberry jam topped 
with a generous spoonful of whipped 
and sweetened cream. 


EART-SHAPED meringue 

kisses make an appropriate dec- 
oration for Valentine cakes. Fasten 
them on the cakes with warm icing 
and outline with candied cherries. 


ANILLA ice cream will 

be doubly acceptable if 
it is served with a generous 
spoonful of strawberry syrup, 
and brightened by sprinkling 
it with the green and red of 
minced citron and cherries. 
Any combination desired of 
nuts, candies and fruits may 
be minced and used for 
decoration. 








LAIN iced cookies may be 

transformed by decorating 
them with candied cherries and 
leaves cut from citron. 


ROQUETTES for the Valen- 

tine luncheon will prove at- 
tractive in heart shapes around a 
mound of stuffed olives. 








INEAPPLE 

sandwiches 
make a delicious 
dessert. They are 
filled with whipped 
cream sweetened 
and flavored with 
the pineapple 
syrup. Garnish 
with the cream 
and cherries. 








SIMPLE but tempting indi- 

vidual dessert consists of a 
slice of preserved pineapple ar- 
ranged on a lace paper doily and 
garnished with cherries and an 
English walnut meat. 


O MAKE a Washington’s 

Birthday cake, bake any good 
cake mixture in a ring mould. 
Cover with almond frosting and 
while warm decorate with cherries 
and tiny citron hatchets. 
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‘Tempting 
Dessert 
Delicacy 


to serve in place of 
pies or pastry, and at 
luncheons or afternoon 
teas. 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers 


make instant appeal to 
everybody. 


They have a charm 
wholly their own, and 
are exquisitely superior 
to any other confection 
delicacy ever produced. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS— 
NABISCO-like goodness 
enclosed in a shell of rich 
chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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Inexpensive Teas and Parties 


As the Girls Tell Them to Dolly 


OW is the time for indoor teas and parties, and all the girls 
want to entertain ‘just once more”’ before the winter season 
closes—that is, if they can afford it. 

Well, here is an eye-opener on that point from a New Jersey girl: 

“‘T must tell you about a ‘spread’ that our Society gave last even- 
ing, at the cost of twenty-five cents. At the last meeting of the club 
to which I belonged there were two girls’ names put on the bulletin- 
board to be considered for membership, so we at once started to 
‘rush’ them. I was put on the entertainment committee, and the 
expenses for favors, etc., were to come out of my pocket, so per- 
haps that is why I was so economical; and, really, the whole thing 
cost me but a quarter of a dollar. Weare fortunate enough to have 
a society room in one of our members’ houses, and that is where 
the ‘spread’ was held. 

“Tn the first place there was a little opera given in town recently 
for the benefit of the library, and one act, called ‘The Dance of the 
Bells,’ consisted of our Society girls and these two prospective mem- 
bers. We were all dressed alike with white dresses, red paper hats 
and red Empire sashes, and four of our members took special parts. 
So, to carry out that idea, for place-cards I cut out of THe LAprEs’ 
Home Journat Fashions some real stunning-looking ladies, and 
with the crépe paper I had left from my hat I put the cutest little 
red hats on them you ever saw, with long plumes of finely cut 
tissue paper. I then pasted the 
dolls on cardboard, cut them out 
carefully and put standards on 
the backs of them half an inch 
wide to hold them upright. I 
had some gold thread in the house 
and some tiny gold bells with 
which I made a locket and chain 
for each fine lady. I painted the 
dresses, and cut some flowers out 
of colored paper and put them in 
their hands. Our specialties I 
made appropriate for each one; 
for instance, we had a Goddess of 
Liberty, and I cut an advertise- 
ment which represented a goddess 
and draped it with a little flag. 
I just wish you could have seen 
the effect with all these gay- 
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perhaps that is why the unex- 
pected happened and every- 
thing was sold. 

“We gave up the whole 
morning to arranging things 
most effectively among the . 
old mahogany pieces of the charming Colonial library, and it was 
just as this task was completed that some one came out with a 
bright idea which is to be carried out next time. We have decided to 
have it at Allie’s house, because she has the most fascinating bed- 
room just done over in cretonne and wicker. It is just the place 
for a boudoir sale, and we are all agog over the idea. Our ‘own- 
made’ lingerie is to be heaped in charming confusion about her 
room; a lovely pink negligee must nestle in her wing-chair, with 
dainty underwear peeping from thé cretonne-covered boxes of her 
chiffonier; the fragrant box upon her bureau shall be filled with 
filmy handkerchiefs for sale, and even that gorgeous hatbox shall 
contain a lingerie creation of eyelet work and lace that some one of 
us has done. 

“In working together this year we have been carrying out a sug- 
gestion of one of the girls, and I would like to offer it to any home- 
worker who is anxious to become a skillful needlewoman and learn 
to do things as beautifully as possible. It was suggested that each 
of us buy, for her own personal 
use, one article of fine hand-made 
lingerie, as exquisite and beautiful 
as could be afforded. The idea 
was to allow each other the use of 
these as models — bringing them 
to the club gatherings, where some 
are to be copied outright, some 
elaborated and others simplified. 
We thus could get three or four 
designs from one garment.” 

Good! 
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NE of the members of a 
girls’ club originated a Queen 
of Hearts Party. Sounds inter- 
esting, does it not? Well, the 
notices were sent out by the 








colored dolls standing around at A Dainty Table in Green and White 


each place on the table. 

“Our colors are lavender and gold, and as it is a sewing club I got 
a roll of lavender crépe paper—costing ten cents—and made the 
dearest little workbags you ever saw. Then I purchased at the 
ten-cent store a bolt of yellow ribbon and inserted it in the top of 
the bag for strings. These were used for the tally-cards. We played 
games during the first part of the evening. I got a sheet of gold 
paper and cut out scissors, spool of thread, thimble, needle-book and 
emery; and, as each one progressed, she had one of these little gold 
things for her bag. The first girl who had her sewing bag complete 
with all the different accessories won the prize, which was a big silk 
workbag made out of our colors. This was given by the club. The 
scraps of paper that were left made little shades for our candles. A 
fern was placed in the center of the table. This provided the neces- 
sary bit of green to relieve the array of bright colors in our other 
decorations and—having been borrowed—did not cost anything. 

“Fach girl contributed something in the way of eatables, so really, 
Dolly, that was a lot of fun for little money. 

‘“‘T am sure you would have thought so if you had been there, and 
I am sure I wish you had been.” 





“TF WISHES were horses,” you know, girls—but —— 

This must, indeed, have been a very merry party and so easily 
accomplished too. But so much can be done when we all work 
together harmoniously. Girls’ social clubs especially afford no end 
of good times when properly managed, and they sometimes are 
pin-money makers forthe members, 
like this “‘ Thimble Club.” 

“Tt is marvelous what we have 
accomplished,” writes one New 
York girl, ““and what we have 
learned fromeach other. Although 
it is for the most part white work 
that we bring to the club yet each 
girl has her specialty or hobby and 
is ever ready to teach the others 
her newest stitch or ‘wrinkle.’ 
Each girl is apt to go off on some 
particular tack: one will decide 
that her gift work shall be aprons; 
another, stocks and belts; perhaps 
a new aunt will be making the 
finest of baby fixings; another, 
sheer waists, etc. 

“Last year we all fell so much in 
love with each other’s work that 
we felt it should be exhibited all 
together to our friends, and, I’m 
frank to confess, it was just to 
satisfy this vanity that we decided 
to give abenefit. Having chosena 
most worthy charity we sent cards 
toour friends and to members of 
the other clubs in town—the Golf, 
the Suffragettes, etc. On the afternoon of Arbor Day our sale of 
hand-made lingerie commenced. It was held at the home of one of 
the members, in the Colonial library. We didn’t wait for her to offer 
her liouse, we just voted where we preferred to have it—what would 
be the most charming setting for our tea and sale. The tea was 
served on the wistaria-covered veranda which opened from the 
library through French windows. With the tea were served biscuits 
and cake at twenty-five cents for each person, the younger sisters of 
the club being in charge of this. Needless to say, none of the guests 
failed to have refreshments, and we netted almost thirty dollars 
from the veranda alone. 

“As to the beautiful white work for sale, I really feel too ‘cocky’ 
even to try to describe it. We had each agreed to donate at least 
two pieces of work, and put the prices up to what we thought 
them worth, knowing just how many stitches, how much time and 
thought and precious interest had gone into the garment. We 
decided not to feel badly if nothing sold, because then we could 
have everything back, and, anyway, we were certain of our work 
bringing a lot of admiration, and that means so much when you are 
just an amateur. The sentiment is quite shocking, I confess, but 





A Pink Carnation Centerpiece —With Ivy imagine how pretty this would 


charming president that each 
member was to come to her house 
on the next regular meeting night, 
and, in the meantime, to make some little novelty, bring it wrapped 
and tied with pink ribbon, and a card bearing some pretty sentiment 
attached. The invitations aroused the wildest curiosity, and every 
one accepted. The president (aged eighteen) purchased a huge 
hatbox and covered it with fancy rose paper, and on one side she 
lettered: ‘‘ For the Queen of Hearts.”’ Each girl—there were twelve 
of them—was asked to donate her parcel to the box, which was to 
be saved and presented to the first one who became engaged that 
year. With weird and fantastic ceremony and low lights the box 
was sealed and tied with a big ribbon bow of the club color. 

This was one of the clever ways to prepare a ‘‘shower”’ for a 
bride-to-be. ‘The mystery of it all was delightful and fascinating, 
and chocolate with heart-shaped sandwiches for refreshments ended 
a lovely party. 




















ARTY table decorations have to be carefully considered in the 

expenses for any of these affairs, and it is a problem at this time 
of the year to arrange them prettily when flowers areso expensive. A 
fernery is always dainty and effective asa centerpiece, and with it may 
be used one’s most gayly decorated china for brightness and color. 
Or, where gold-banded white china is used, the favors and place- 
cards should be of gay colors. The illustration shows a nice linen 
centerpiece in drawnwork with the four corners and the center 
worked in patterns like separate doilies. It may be used, too, witha 
candelabrum in the center and little baskets of flowers in the corners. 
It requires only one yard of linen, 
costing about fifty cents: allow 
for a hem aninch and a half wide. 
Hemstitch this and then make 
the set patterns in drawnwork or 
embroidery. Glass candlesticks 
with a glass bowl in the center are 
ever so pretty, too, on this cloth, 
but the clever girl can adapt the 
idea to her own belongings, I 
know. The other table decoration 
was the very bright idea of a girl 
who owned some beautiful colored 
embroidered pieces—her own hand- 
work, by-the-way. This one 
happens to be a pink carnation 
centerpiece, with the flowers worked 
in silk and beautifully tinted. On 
this she placed their family table 
candelabrum. Then, with a few 
sprays of ivy from her window- 
box twined gracefully around it, 
and fancy pink candles placed in 
the five holders, she had a very 
effective table decoration at prac- 
tically no expense. You can 















































be when the candles were lighted 
for a five-o’clock tea party. For souvenirs with this decoration one 
could plant short ivy sprays in very small pots, covered with pink 
crépe paper. With care they would grow, you know, and outlast any 
fancy novelty that you could make. 


ERVING trays made of the thin pine-wood boards used in 
bolts of dry goods is a new idea for the girl who wants to serve 
refreshments conveniently. Your home shopkeeper will give or 
sell them for a trifling amount. They are usually smooth and light 
with even edges, and measure about 24 by 8 inches. Cover them 
with crépe paper to match your decorations, and fasten a crépe 
paper flower at each end. Place a small doily in the center where 
there is room enough for one or two dishes. If possible provide 
one for each guest on which to rest her teacup, but two or three 
for the girls who help to make things merry will be a real joy. 
New party souvenirs to accompany bouquets are large-size safety 
pins wound with green baby ribbon; and a rosette of the same tied 
on at each end makes an ideal flower pin, as it brings no strain on the 
gown and blends with the stems of the flower. 
Affectionately always, DOLLY. 
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. Postum 
in Modern 
Dietetics 


Place-Cards for a Débutante’s nati tee cy | 


people fail to recognize the 


Lu Nn) C h S O nN true cause of many head- 


aches, weak nerves and the 
By Helen E. Ohrenschall various aches and ills 


brought on by thought- 
less living. 
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In the past few years 
millions of dollars have 
been spent in teaching peo- 
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Made to Represent a Dresden-Flowered 
Bonbon Box 


Make a Cut Under the Ribbon to Slip a 
Card Through 





A Box of Pink Roses—the Name to be ple the natural laws that 
Written on the Box 


govern health. 











Doctors and Dieticians 
have time and again pub- 
lished exhaustive accounts 
of experiments showing 
the certain and harmful 
results that follow the use 
of some of our most com- 
mon beverages. 











A Pretty Girls Head Makes 
an Effective Place-Card 


Many people are today 
giving more thought to 
correct living, as shown by 
the ever increasing num- 









bers who are using 


POSTUM 


in place of these question- 
able beverages. 


Such a Card Makes an Effective 
Table Decoration 























A Pretty Table Arrangement: a Basket of Pink Roses 
and a Rose for Each Guest Gilt-Edged Card Tied to a Painted 
Wreath of Pink Roses 











Postum is a delicious, 
satisfying drink, when well 
boiled (see directions on 
package)—and is entirely 
wholesome. 











For a Scented Place-Card This Envelope 
Sachet is Very Attractive 








It is made of clean, hard 
wheat and a small percent 
of New Orleans molasses; 
Place-Card Designed to and with cream (and sugar 

eee if you like) forms an 


agreeable and nutritious 
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Quite an Appropriate Place-Card for 


the Débutante 








The Card Above is Pink and 
White. The Roses on the Card 


beverage. 
Below are of Ribbon 









Ten days trial will prove 
the true place Postum occu- 
pies in Modern Dietetics. 


**There’s a Reason” 
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Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


An Engagement-Pad Makes an Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Attractive Souvenir Windsor, Ontario 





Showing the Gates of Society Opening to 


25) the Débutante 
>~ 
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5 Glorious New Hardy Flowers 


All Blooming first year from seed 


The following 5 Hardy Perennials bloom freely in 2 
to 3 months from seed, making sturdy plants which 
flower in the garden year after year in great profusion. 
W hen once planted they are permanent for many years. 
The most satisfactory of garden flowers. 

Early Garden Pinks— Magnificent, large double blos- 
soms of rich spicy fragrance, and a great variety of 
colors running from white to deep crimson through 
all intermediate shades, tints, blendings and varie- 

gations. Many blossoms are beautifully fringed, 
surpassing Carnations. They are everblooming from 
early spring to late fall. Often one plant will show 

100 or more blossoms at one time. Begin blooming 

in 3 months from seed. 

Tritoma, May Queen—Gorgeous spikes of flame colored 
flowers, 4 feet tall. Nothing more showy. 

Butterfly ‘Violet—These bloom quickly from seed and 
continue through spring, summer and fall in great 
profusion, 

Early Delphinium—Blue and white. Flowers freely 
first season, hardy, robust and very showy. 

a etual Linum Perenne—One of the most charming 

hardy plants with a profusion of sky blue and 
white blossoms all summer, 
Any of the above at 10 cts. per pkt. or 

For Only 20 cts., we will mail one packet seed each 

Fs —— 5 showy hardy flowers, together with our 
Catalogue, 

OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, 

Plants and Rare New Fruits PREE to all who apply. 156 pages, 

500 illustrations, and colored plates. We have been in business 36 

years and have halfa million customers all over the country. Satis- 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 


Greatest sd All Berries 
oO Plant This is the Greatest 
reed Photo ga - haus . 
July on. ( 















discovered in 
the Himalaya 
Mountains. 
Its growth 
and produc. 
tiveness 
is simply 
marvel- 
ous. It 
is per- 
fectly 
hardy 
every- 
where 
and 
grows 
4 from 30 
to 50 
feet ina 


can be 
trained 


on arbors or trellises of any kind. 
The Engraving shows one Plant from photo July 1, 1910, 


which is trained to a large trellis loaded with fruit, 
tinued bearing until October 

lhe fruit is black, almost coreless and the large luscious 
Berries borne in enormous clusters will literally melt in your 
mouth, It is unsurpassed for eating fresh, cooked, canned 
or preserved in any form and is the Greatest of all Berries 
for all Climates. 

Everybody can and will grow this Great Berry for it is 
the easiest Fruit in the world to grow, is splendid for city 
people or any one with limited space, for it can be trained 
up from the ground like a tree producing Berries from 3 to 4 
months, growing larger and producing more Fruit each year. 

We guarantee this the Greatest of all new Fruits and can 
produce facts no one can get away from and if any one after 
growing it says it is not equal to our claims, we will make 
good the amount paid for plants. Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed every one. 

Instructions for cultivation with a booklet of receipts 
for using tn many ways Sree with all orders. 

Strong plants 30c each, 3 for 60c, 6 for $1.00, 15 for 
$2.00, 25 for $3.00, postpaid. 

Our 1911 Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants 
and Rare New Fruits free with every order. 


MILLS SEED HOUSE, Box 45, Rose Hill, N.Y. 


and con- 

















[— fe. | TO-DAY! 
| rf Pot Send for free 
book of 


GUARANTEED 
ROSES —, 


TO other growers guarantee 
iN their roses to live, grow and 
bloom. Such perfect rose bushes, 
in such endless variety, have 
never before been offered you. By 
all means, write at once for our 
handsome, illustrated New Flo- 
ral Guide to the **Best Roses in 
America,’ and other choice 
flowers—products of 50 years’ 
expert propagation andculture— 


“‘CONARD & JONES ROSES 


Enclose 10c. with your request for the catalogue, and we 
willalso send our famous 36-page book, ‘‘ How to Grow Roses,’’ 
full of accurate, helpful suggestions on selecting, planting, 
pruning, cultivating, etc. 

AN UNUSUAL OFFER—To prove 
them best, we will send you 17 selected rose 
bushes for §1.00—all colors —all on their own 7 
roots — guaranteed to bloom. - 

THE CONARD & JONES CO. 


Growers for U. S. Government 














# Box 20B West Grove, Pa. 








bloom for everybody. They 
grow well in poorest soil, 
bloom all season, require 
little petting. Our new Giant 
“lowering Sorts never disappoint 


We will send 
For 10c 5 large packets 
all « 


lifferent colors 


SWEET PEAS 


are everybody's favorite. We will 
send 5 packets, differ- F 

ent sorts and colors or 10c 

¢ Our beautiful 130-page catalogue. 

e Contains hundreds of pictures 

from photographs, colored plate and many 

helpful cultural directions. Offers quality 

seeds, bulbs, plants, shrubs, trees, etc. 

Write for your free copy to-day. 





48 BREEDS Fine pure bred chickens, 

ducks, geese and turkeys. 

Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. Fowls, 

eggs. and ag ong at low prices. America's 

{Fin ane poultry f . Send 4c. for fine 100-page 
ual Poultry Book 


R. F. NEUBERT, Box 934, MANKATO, MINN. 











GOOD MANNERS 
AND GOOD FORM 


By Florence Burton Kingsland 


Length of a First Call 
When making a first 

call how long should I 

stay? Mrs. SMITH. 


Not more than fifteen 
or twenty minutes. 


Drink Tea From the Cup 


Ihave been told that it 
is not correct to sip tea or 
coffee with a spoon. If 
it is very hot what can 
one do? CLARISSE. 

The spoon is for the 
purpose of stirring the 
tea or coffee only, after 
which it should be laid in the saucer and 
the beverage drunk from the cup. If very 
hot a very little may be sipped at a time. 





Renewing an Invitation to Call 

I recently called for the first time upon a 
girl who had given me an urgent invitation. 
Upon leaving she made no reference to my 
calling again. Did not this signify that I 
would not again be welcome? PETER. 

It is probable that your friend omitted to 
renew her invitation either through thought- 
lessness or through ignorance of its being cus- 
tomary to do so at the close of a first call. If 
she was cordial and appeared to be glad to see 
you you may call again, taking your welcome 
for granted; otherwise it would be better to 
defer your next call until the invitation is 
renewed 


Do Not Write to Married Men 


My employer, who has a wife and small 
children, has always been extremely kind and 
consideratetome. Iam nowona business trip 
for the firm and repeatedly get letters from 
him, not only in regard 
to business, but on all 
sortsofothersubjects— 
some personal and oth- 
ers of general interest. 
Is it improper for me 
to answer these notes? 
Of course I am a little 
lonely here. 

UNCERTAIN. 

I think it would be 
very imprudent for you 
to answer any of these 
letters, except those 
that bear directly on 
the business you repre- 
sent, and which require to be answered. When 
your employer finds that his letters receive no 
reply he will, in all probability, discontinue 
them. It is the reverse of a compliment for 
a girl to receive attentions of any character 
from a married man, and a business girl should 
be especially quick in discouraging anything 
of the kind. 


A Widow’s Wedding Ceremony 

In what particulars should a widow’s wed- 
ding differ from that of a young girl? 

A WIpow. 

When a widow marries she never wears a 
veil, nor does she dress in white. She wears 
a hat, and usually either a traveling dress or a 
silk gown of some pale neutral shade. She has 
but one attendant, ifany. It is in better taste 
for her to wear flowers than to carry them. 


Greeting a Girl’s Mother 

When a man is calling on a girl, and her 
mofher enters the room, which should first 
speak and offer to shake hands—the man or 
the girl’s mother? RatpH H. 

As the girl’s mother enters the man should 
rise immediately. If he has not met her he 
should wait to be presented. If they have 
already met either may be the first to speak, 


but she should take the initiative in offering 
her hand. 


When Writing to a Man Friend 
When writing to a man friend should I say 














“Dear r ‘My dear ”? ALICE. 

If you know him well you may address him 
as ‘Dear ——”’ ‘My dear ”” is the more 
formal. 


The Bride’s Parents Announce the Wedding 

I am to be married in a distant city: my 
parents cannot be present. Who should an- 
nounce our marriage under these circum- 
stances? QUESTIONER. 

The announcement should be made by the 
bride’s parents, whether they can be present 
at the wedding or not. 


How to Decline a Wedding Invitation 

Is it proper upon receiving an invitation to a 
wedding at which I cannot be present for me to 
mail my card to the bride’s parents? Mary. 

Yes, if it is a house wedding to which you 
are invited, or if you are asked to a reception 
following the ceremony. If the invitation is 
for a church wedding this is unnecessary. 


A Woman Never Leaves a Card for a Man 

How many cards should a girl leave when 
calling on a bride and bridegroom? The bride 
is a total stranger, while the bridegroom is an 
old friend. PUZZLED. 

She should leave but one card for the bride. 
A woman never makes a social call upon a 
man, nor does she leave her card for him when 
calling upon his wife. 





NOTE—Miss Kingsland will answer any inquiries by 
mail, provided a stamped, addressed envelope is in- 
closed. Address all letters to Miss Florence Burton 
Kingsland, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for February 1, 1911 








Write for our 


Free Book 


“Plants and Plans for Beautiful 
Surroundings” 


Full of invaluable information on Floriculture and 
Landscape-Gardening. Our years of experience at 
your service FREE, If your home be small and 
modest, —t its surroundingscharming andattract- 
ive; or, — possess spacious grounds, have 
them anaie ly planned, making them artistic and 
a delight to cultured tastes. his book is fully 
illustrated and is free. Write for it now. 

WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES, Box 531, Sidney, Ohio 


Florists— Nurserymen— Landscape-Gardeners 








The confidence felt by farmers and 
gardeners in Ferry’s Seeds to-da 
would have been impossible tofeel in 
any seeds two score of years 
ago. We have made a 
science of seed 
growing. 


always do 
exactly what you 
expect of them. For sale 
everywhere. FERRY’S 1911 
SEED ANNUAL Free on request. 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 



























grow and bloom everywhere. Sixty years’ 
% experience is back of them. Theyare 4 
the best grown, the sturdiest and Aj. ™® 

freest blooming. Alwayson . 44 : 
their own roots. We prepay 
all express charges under a 
special plan, and deliver grow- 
ing plants free to your door, no 
matter where you live, with safe 
arrival guaranteed. Write to-day 
for the greatest book on Roses ever published, 


in **DINGEE ROSES,” 
or, 1911 New Guide to Rose Culture, FREE! 
Magnificently illustrated in colors, this beau- 
tiful book of 106 pages gives special prices 
and tells all about these famous Dingee 
Roses—nearly a thousand kinds—and all 
other desirable plants and seeds, and ow to 
grow them. Established in 1850. 70 Greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Box 28, West Grove, Pa. 



































Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hundreds of car lots of FRUIT 
and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
1,200 acres, 50 in hardy Roses, 
none better grown. 44 green- 
houses of Palms, Ferns, Ficus, 
Geraniums and other things 
too numerous to mention. 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses 

Small Trees, etc., by mail, postpaid. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Immense stock of SUPERB 
CANNAS, the queen of bedding plants. Acres of 
Pzonias and other Perennials, 50 choice collections 
cheap in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. Elegant 168- 
page Catalog FREE. Send for it today and see what 
values we give for your money. Direct deal will 
insure you the best at first cost. 57 years. (12) 


The Storrs & Harrison Co. , Box 122, Painesville, 0. 
Fi MissWhite's aa Hr 
LOWER GG 
EEDS ¢ GivV CHOICE 


This is a bona fide offer. With my 
dainty 1911 catalog I will send a coupon good for 


Five Full Packets of Flower Seeds 


your choice from 50 kinds I list at 4 cts. each. 
Or if you don’t like a free offer, how is this? For a 
dime I will send a coupon good for 25 cts. in any Flower 
Seeds I list. These offers are nade provided no member of your 
family has received the catalog, and you send the addresses 
of two others who grow flowers. 
You understand I am trying to increase my list of patrons. 
Can I have aon help? 


MISS E MMAV. WHITE, Seedswoman 
8012 Aldrich Ave. 8 ’ Minneapolis, Minn, 


*“Lillaby Brooder 


Saves time, labor and chicks 

Your money back if it don’t. The most simple, practical 
and economical system of brooding chicks ever known. 
Only $1.50 of your dealer. If he can’t supply you, order 
from us giving his name and we will send you our 1911 
Poultry Almanac. Tells all about the Lullaby Brooder and 
how our Dry Mash makes hens 
“lay or bust.” 

Absolutely free but worth $1.00. 
Alsoeggrecord blanks supplied free. 

PARK & POLLARD CO. 
5 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 
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20 = 5S TAHL , 
Ww ill hatch every fertile egg. Double 


Walls. Hot WaterSystem. Self-regulating. 30 years 
of success. Orders filled same day received. 


800,000 Satisfied Users 


80-page catalog shows 50, 100, 200 Egg Machines. 
Write for it to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Box 208-A, Quincy, Ill. 


Send Me 10 Cents 


and the addresses of two flower-loving friends 
and I will send you 30 seeds of the 


Giant Marguerite Carnation 
which bloomsin 4 months from sowing; alsomy 
bargain collection of Royal Show Pansies, 100 
colors ; Sweet Peas, over 40 varieties; Asters, 
finest mixed; Nasturtiuts, 20 kinds. Also 
Rr | EE, ‘‘Floral Culture’? and my hand- 
b ars @\4 somely illustrated 17th Annual Catalog. 
MissC.H.Lippincott, Pioneer Seedswoman 
Dept.1, Hudson, Wis. (One hour's ride from Minneapolis) 





















SWEET PEAS 


$1.00 Worth to Test, Only 10 cts. 


20 Packets, 20 Best Large eae Flowering Varieties, as follows: 
8 , best white ; Stella Morse, best yellow; Modesty, 


blush; Katharine By light pink; Janet Scott, grand 
pink; John ham, waved rose; EK: Edward, rich 
scarlet; Miss Wilmott, lovely orange; liest of All, 


pink and white; Lottie Eckford, zoned; Horace Wright, 
claret and maroon; Aurora, striped ; Zeo, lavender; Lord 
Nelson, purple; Navy Blue, grand blue; Countess Spen- 
cer Hybi rids, New Orchid howerings California Giants, 
large, light, mixed; Double Sorts, mixed; Bush Mixed, 
¥ tall; Eckford’s New Mixed. 
e will mail one packet each of above for only 
ten cents, and enclose catalogue and check for 
10 cents worth more, EE. 


DEPOSIT SEED CO., Deposit, N. Y. 

























ty Special 
Wiel —t—to i @) ha —Ta 


Try our seeds this year. They will more 
than please you. For only 10c. in U. S. 
stamps or = we will send a regular full 
size packet 

Beet, Improved Biooa Turnip, 

qeetenoe Ma 4 

Radish, Scarlet Pasnip, White Tipped, 
Aster, ; taeen of the Market, mixed, 
Sweet Peas, Finest mixed, and a copy of 
the best Catalogue we ever issued. 
Remember, these are regular size packets and should not be 
compared with those sent out in some collections. Send for the 
catalogue anyway. It's free and better than ever. 


[M. H. BRUNJES & SONS, sitooxtve NY: 


10,000 SEEDS 10c 


We want you to try our Prize Seeds this year and 
have selected 50 best varieties and put up 10,000 
seeds especially to grow Prize Vegetables and Flowers. 
They will produce more than $25. worth of Vegetables and 

10 bushels of Flowers. 
800 Seeds Cabbage 3 Best Varieties . pkts. 
2,600 ‘* Lettuce 4 

















s00 “ Onlon 2% 
1,000 “ Radish 4 “ 4 * 
Sa 2 ee ee 
2 ee a a, 


4 
2,500 ‘ flowers 30 Grand Flowering Varieties 
In all 10,000 Seeds, and our new Seed Book with a 10¢ 
Credit Check good for 10c selection, postpaid, 10c. 
FAIRVIEW SEED FARMS, Box 122, Syracuse, N. Y. 














PLANT BUCKBEES NEW 








SWEET PEAS 


Buckbee’s Giant Spencer Orchid 
Flowered Wavy Petaled Sweet Peas 


I will send 5 separate, full- 
For 10c 


size packages, which in 

mmm dainty, harmonious color- 
ing are ponpageemnger rer exquisite. My new Book 
of Buckbee’s ‘* Fullof Life’’ Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, 160 pages, 800 Illustrations, 28 in 
colors. Most complete Garden and Farm 
Guide ever issued. A Money Saver. Send today. 

H. W. Buckbee, Rockford Seed Farms, 

2433 Buckbee 8t. Rockford, Illinois 


55 Buys Best 
140-Egg 


Incubator 


Double cases all over; best copper tank ; 
nursery, self-regulating. Best 140-chick 
hot-water Brooder, $4.85. Both ordered 
together, $11.50— Freight prepaid (E. of 
Rockies). . No machines at any price are 
better. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for book today or send price 


and save waiting. Belle City Incubator Co., Box 125, Racine, Wis. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Designs, All Steel. 
Handsome, cheaper than 
wood, more ‘durable. Special 
prices to churches and ceme- 
teries. Don’t buy a fence until 
you get our free catalog. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CoO. 
408 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 





















We ship 
quick from}, 
St.Paul, Buffalo, }) 
Kansas City or | 
Racine 











Ill Start You 
in Poultry 


Over 60,000 Queen Incuba- 
tor users making money. 
You may, too. Get a Queen 
on the make-good plan, 
90 days trial, factory price, 
freight paid. 10 year per- 
sonal guarantee. Book free. Write me. 
Wickstrum, Queen Inc. Man 
Box 104, Lincoln, Neb 


GREIDER’S Fine Catalog 
of purebred poultry, for 1911, over 200 pages, 57 
large colored pictures of fowls, calendar for each 
month, illustrations, descriptions, photos, incu- 
bators, brooders, information, and all details 
concerning the business, where and how to buy 
fine poultry, eggs for hatching, supplies, etc., at 
lowest cost, in fact the greatest poultry catalog 
ever published. Send 15c for this handsome book. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 82, Rheems, Pa. 

















Garden 


VICK’S .si¥ieru GUIDE 


For 1911 
Tells all that is worth knowing about Vegetable, 
Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants, Berries, Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees. You need the Guide to 
make your garden or farm a success. A copy is 
ready for you. Send for it to-day. It is free. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 424 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
There’s For- 


‘CHICKEN BUSIN tunes In It! 


We start you. Most successful Poultry 
Farm. Thousands to choose from. Low 
prices on fowls, eggs, incubators, etc. Big, illus- 
trated, valuable book, ‘‘ Profitable Poultry,’’ sent for 
3 cents. Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 96, Clarinda, Ia. 


BEEKEEPING its pleasures and profits, is the 


theme of that excellent and 
handsomel INGS IN 
BEE CUL 

















illustrated magazine, GL 

E. We send it for six months on trial, 
for twenty-five cents, and also send free a booklet ““Beekeep- 
ing for Women"’ and our bee supply catalog to all who name 
this THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box 98, Medina, Ohio. 








e 
Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
hb All leadin 

Lowest Prices *)./o%7% 
pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Largest Poultry Farm inthe world. Fowls, Eggs 

and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 

**Poultry for Profit.’ Tells how to raise poultry and 

run Incubators successfully. Send 10c for postage. 


J. W. MILLER Co., Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 


Foy’s Big Book, Money in Poultry 


AND SQUABS. Tells how to start in small and 
grow big. Describes largest pure-bred Poultry Farm 
in the world, and gives a great mass of useful arg oa 
tion about poultry. Lowest prices on fowls, eggs, 0) 

cubators, brooders. Mailed 4c. F. FOY, Box 58, Des "Moines, Ta. 
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: Ornamental iron fence is oer seen “aed 
Low Prices for barns, churches, cemeteries, Public 
Grounds. Best Poultry and Farm fence. Free Catalog. Write 


for 8 Offer. 
rx WARD FENCE CO., Box 891, Decatur, Ind. 
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SPECIAL FRENCH BORDERS 


Crane’s Linen Lawn has been made up in 
a variety of combinations of French borders 
to produce many beautiful results. These 
are of several kinds: 

Frrst, a narrow border of color, deepen- 
ing but harmonizing with the color of the 
paper. 

SEcoND, this border in color in combi- 
nation with a gold bevel edge. 

THIRD, the gold bevel edge alone. 

FourTH, a narrow band of two colors 
with or without the gold bevel edge. 

These colored borders and French bor- 
ders, made up in the various fashionable 
colors of Crane’s Linen Lawn, and also in 
the white, give a great variety of interesting 
combinations and supply just the right touch 
of novelty for those who prefer such things. 

A variety of uses is suggested by these 
novelties in addition to correspondence 
paper, such as place cards, invitations to 
dances, parties and the like. 

Crane’s Linen Lawn is the most fashion- 
able paper in any form in which it appears. 

If your stationer cannot supply Crane’s 
Linen Lawn, write to us, and we will send 
the name of a dealer who can. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY 
WOMAN’S WRITING DESK 


**Social Stationery’’ sets down simply and 
directly what every woman should know in 
regard to social correspondence, wedding 
and other invitations, calling cards and the 
like. It is accurate in every detail, giving 
only correct, accepted forms for stationery, 
calling cards, wedding cards, letters of 
regret, condolence and congratulation. It is 
a beautiful book typographically, contains 
96 pages of most necessary information, 
attractively bound and is printed on Crane’s 
paper. A copy of this book will be sent to 
any address for 50 cents, or it may be had 
at that price from the dealer who furnishes 
you stationery. 





TRADE MARK 


EATON, CRANE AND PIKE COMPANY 















































G Old LovecLetters ff 


Painted byAl Keller 


OR over a hundred years Crane’s writing papers have been the first 
choice of all good letter-writers, and there were many good letter- 
writers in the old days of this country. Many a box of old letters, 
penned by a famous hand, were written upon Crane’s writing papef 
Behind every sheet of Crane’s Linen Lawn today there is an vpn” 
of one hundred years in good paper-making. No wonder that the Crane 
writing papers are preeminent today as they have been during the entire 
hundred years. 
Crane’s Linen Lawn is a writing paper of unusual quality and unusual 
popularity. Besides the white, it is made in many fashionable shades. 
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TRADE MARK 





NEW YORK PITTSFIELD, MASS. 











COLGOTE'S 


RIBBOW DENTAL CREAM 


TRACE MARK 




















Have a Tooth-Brush 
Drill In Your House 





‘We must look to the mothers to inaugurate preventive measures in 
the care of children’s teeth, says a writer in the Dental Digest. 


‘Good Teeth—Good Health” is not a mere catch phrase, it is a scientific truth. Sound teeth are an Pe . 
necessity to both the physical and mental welfare of your child. 


School boards all over the country are recognizing this fact and in thousands of class-rooms the children are 
being instructed in the proper care of the teeth. 


Upon you, as a mother, depends the success of this movement. Do your part by insisting on the “twice a day” 
use of the tooth-brush and make it easy for yourself and fun for the children by supplying a dentifrice that is as 
pleasant to the taste as it is efficient. 


In Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, 


Your Children Have What You Lacked 


for its delicious flavor makes it a treat, not a task, for them to use it night and morning. 












It not only thoroughly cleans, preserves and polishes, but also keeps the mouth in that sweet, clean, 
non-acid condition that is a safeguard against the growth of decay-germs. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is the antiseptic, anti-acid dentifrice that is delicious without the 
presence of sugar, an efficient cleanser without grit, and all that is beneficial without any injurious effect. 


LIES FLAT 
ON THE 
BRUSH 


42 inches of Cream in Trial Tube for 4 cents 


COPGATY & CO., Dept. H, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 
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